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• Part I. 


THE “BHUJABALA” OF VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY, (A. D* 1516), 

B. A. SALETORE, M. A . ; LONDON* 

One of the inscriptions edited by Mr, Rice in the “ JEpigraphia 
Carnatica ” is the following styled “Mg. 41” dated 1516 A. D.: — “The 
usual invocation. (On the date speeded) When the Mahdrdjddhiraja Baja 
paramebvara Vira Krishna Raya Maharaya was ruling the kingdom of 
the world in peace and wisdom —And Immadi Bhairasa Odeyar, son of 
Bommala Levi, and son-in-law of the Cattle-rope-to Champions over hostile 
kings, Vira Miriya Bhirasa Gdeya, was governing the Kalasa-Karkaja king 
dom the mighty ( bhujabala ) Maharaya of Vijayanagara having come 
against the Tftlu kingdom with an arnfy, and having encamped on the 
Bhuvana channel of Mangalur, — we having escaped from the country, 
made a petition (or vow) that if that army should go back, and we should 
return in peace to our country, we should repair the temple of the god 
KalasanStha. And that army having gone back, at the time when we 
returned in peace to our country, causing the temple of the god Kalasa- . 
nStha to be repaired through the wiseman of our Chdvadi Surappadenabova 
to provide for the dropping of water for one month on the god Kalasa- 
natha in our name, to be continued as long as the sun and moon endure. ” 
(Here the details of the gift etc.) 1 

The late Mr. Krishna Sastri while editing an inscription of the 
Bhairasa Odeyar of Karkaja, remarked on the above epigraph thus.—^ 
“This inscription supplies the interesting information that, during the 
reign of the great Krishna Raya of Vijayanagara, Bhujabala Mahiriya* 
le^ a campaign against the Tuju-rajya, and was enciamped near the 

1 Epigrapkia (Mrnatica, vol, VI, Mg, 41, p, 68 
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Bhuvana 6ile in Mangaluru. On this occasion the Kalasa KSrkala chief 
Yimmadi Bhairasa O^eya being dispossessed of (or not being sure of the 
itab^ftty *of) his territory, prayed to the god at Kalasa that the invading 
forces might leave the Tulu country and that he might be undisturbed in his 
kingdom. This desire being fulfilled* he made cerain gifts to that god in 
his capacity as the ruler of the, Kalasa-Karkala rij|fa. Bhujabaiamahm- 
raya, who led the campaign, might be identified with Krishnaraya s elder 
brother *Busbarao’ mentioned on p. no of Mr. Seweirs Forgotten Empire . 
The facts recorded in the inscription show that the Kajas^-Kfirkafa chiefs,, 
who. as already noted, were trying to get independent of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings, and had, perhaps, also an idea of extending their dominions 
below tlie ghauts, were 'now thretened to be dispossessed, but perhaps, on 
promise 'of submission were left unmolested.” 2 

Mr. Sewell, who at one time, had declared the impossibility of 
identifying the “Bhujabala” of the, inscriptions with the “Busbalrao” 
mentioned by Nuniz, 3 rectified the error made by Mr. 15 astri in these 
words. “There seems to be a mistake hete. Firstly, I note that Mr. 
Rice does not consider the word Bhujabala in the passage in question 
to be a proper name. The passage runs. 4 Vijayanogarada Bhujabala 
mah&rftyaru Tulu-rajyada-mele dandu ,’ and is translated by Mr. Rice thus: 
'The mighty (bhujabala) Maharaya of Vijayanagara having come 
against the Tulu kingdom with an £rmy.” Here there is no ruler or 
leader named Bhujabala. Secondly the leader of the army could only 
have been Nuniz’s ‘Busbalrao’, elder brotlier of Krishnadevaraya, if the 
date of this expedition to the Tulu country were referred to a period at 
least seven years earlier than the date of the inscription; because 

Busbalrao’ had died when Krishna Deva Raya was placed c on the throne 
in A.D. 1509. It is possible that the expedition did take place before 
Krishnadeva’s accession, and it is equally possible that it may allude to 
Krisnna Deva Raya’s own exploit shortly after he came to* the throne, 
when he, or his generals, reduced the Ganga Raya of Ummatur in 

Mysore. The mention in “Mg. 41” of Krishna Deva Raya’s supreme 

sovereignity over the Kalasa country during the chieftainship of Imma^i 
Bhairasa Odeyar gives us no clue to the date of the Vijayanagara army’s 
march to Mangalur, for this may have taken place at any period before 
the date of that chief’s grant, or, Sunday, July 13th, A.D. 1516. But 
what is quite certain is that the leader of the army referred to could not 
have been Krishna Deva Raya’s elder brother, whom Nuniz called 

busbalrao’, during, as stated by Mr. Krishna 6astri, the reign of Krish- 
naraya; for it was ‘Busbalraft’s’ death, according to Nuniz, that pUpq 4 

Krishna Dew on the throne. 

• 

* E pigraphmf^Indica, vol. VIII, p. 127, note (%) 

3 Sowell# Forgotten Empire p. 130 
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At the date df the grant Krishna D$va was conducting his deci- 
sive Ctai]>aigft in the east, and had captured Koftdavl&u three weeks earlier 
viz., June 23rd, A.D. r$*6. 4 

White this explanation by^r. Sewell settles the question of the 
impossibility of identifying the “Bhujabala” of the inscription with the 
eider brother of Krishna Deva Raya during the life thne of the latter, it 
does not, I am afraid, determine finally whether or not one may refer the 
surname “Bhujabala” in the inscription to Krishna D$va Raya or * to one 
of his generals; and it does not explain whether the epigraph records an 
event that took place in 1516 A.D. or earlier, as Mr. Sewell would have 
it. The first difficulty in the solution of this question centres rpund the 
name ‘Bhujabala’. Dr, Hultzsch added* a note to the remarks # made oh 
this name by Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu, to this effect — “Perhaps the 
name is connected with Bhujabala, a surname of the Hoysalas .”5 

That this was not so, and that it was a little common amongst 
almost all Hindu monarchs from the times of the Santiras down to the 
last days of Vijayanagara will be made out from the following Table: — 

DYNASTY. RULER, YEAR. REFERENCE. 

Sintira. Bhujabala SEntira. A.D. 1066. EC . VIII, Nr. 59, p. 154 

% Nr. 38P 143; Nr. 35, p. 135 

,, Bhujabala A.D. HS7- EC. VI, Kp. 14, p. 78. 

Vira Santa Deva. 

Kalachuriya. Bhujabala Chakra- (?) A. D. EC. VIII, SI. 346, p. 61 
varti Bijjala Deva. 1160 

Sinda. J 3 hujabala Bhima 7th. year, No. 1 to A of Suppl. to the 

Vira Bijjana Deva. Vijaya. Ep.R^p. S. arc. for 1927. 
Kalachuriya. Bhujabala Chakra- A.D. 1162. EC. Vlk, Sk. 112, p. 71. 
• varti Tribhuvana- 
malla Bijjala Deva. 

,, Bhujabala Chakra A.D. U7o(?) EC. VII Sk. 171, p. 112. 

varti RSyamurari 
Sovi Deva. 

Ganga. Bhujabala Ganga A.D. 1165, EC. VII, Sk. 4 p. 8. 

PerumSdi Deva. 

,, , f ?A.D. 1 1 12. EC. VII, Sh. 64. p. 25. 

Ganga. Bhujabala Ganga. 1245 A. D.(?) EC. VII Sh. 87, p. 34. #( 

,, Tribhuvanamalla A.D. 1113 . ^ EC. VIII, Sh. 97, p. 35. 

Bhujabala Ganga 
Perm midi D$va. 


4 Sewell, Ep. Ind, vol IX, p, 174 
$ Ep. Ind. YOl VII, p. 7 ? 
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Yidava, Bhujabala Chakra- A.D. 1230 No. 200 of Suppl. to the Ep 
varti Singhana Deva -*31 Report 8. Circle 19.27. 

Bhujabala Pratapa A.D. 1243. EC . VIII, Sb. 217, p. 37, 

Chakravarti Simhana • 

Deva. # 

Bhujabala Pratapa t A.D. 1248. EC. VII Sr. 217 p. 130, 
Chakravarti Khan- 
clhara Deva. 

Bhujabala Rama- A.D. 1283. EC. VIII Sb. 189, p, 30. 
chandra. 

Yadavanarayana 10th year. No. 205 of Ep. Report for 
Bhujabala Praudha . the S . Circle for 1918. 

Pratapa Chakra- , 
varti Vira Rama- 
chandra. 

Hoysala. * The mighty Vishnu A.D. 1117. EC. V, Bl.‘7i, p. 6o, 

named Bhujabala • 

Ganga. 

,, ,, A.D. 1120. EC. Bl. 147, p. 94. 

,, Bhujabala Vira A.D. 1279. EC. VI, Tk. 9, p. 104. 

Somesvara. 

Vijaya- Bhujabalaraya Sakti 1421. No, 25 of 1918. 

nagara. Vira Pratapa Saluva (=A.D. 1499 

(Saluva) Narasinga Deva, 1500) 

father of Tamm ay a 
Deva Maharaya. 

,, Narasinga Bhujaba- $akai424( = No. 47 of i*)i6. 

laraya Danmaraya. A. I). 1502-3) 

,, Kumfra Vira Nara- 6aka i43i(« No. 408 of 1913. 

simha Bhujabala A.D, 1508-9) * 

Vasantaraya. 

,, Vira Bhujabala A.D. 1524. EC. IX, Ma. 82 p. 61 . 

Krishnadevaraya. 

„ (Prince Tirumala 6akai446 Ep. Report, for 1918 p. 167. 

is called the son of) “A.D. 

Bhujabala Vira 1524-5 

Pratapa Krishna 
^ Devaraya. 

Aravidu. Bhujabala Deva £$aka 1503 No. 323 of 1923; Ep. Rept . 

Ranga II. ~A.D. 1581-2 for 1923, p, 115. 

,, ^ Bhujabalaraya, Svabhanu, No. 445 of 1920, 

an Officer of Magha, $u.i, 

H^tadeya Nay aka, 
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Aravldu. Bhujapratapa Dhatu, Kart- Ep. Kept, for 1915, p. 109, 
Basavappa tika, 6u. 5 

O^eya, — the Bhuja 
p^atapa of Krishna 
Devaraya 

The “Bhujabala” referred to in “Mg. 41” cannot* be identified, 
with any of the names given in the above list. Mr. Sewell’s explanation 
that it may refer to Krishna Deva’s “own exploit shortly after he came 
to the throne.” cannot be accepted, when we have examined the. internal 
evidence -as given in “Mg. 42”, and the history of the conquests of Krishna 
Deva. There is nothing in the inscription which suggests that “Bhujabala” 
was the name of Krishna DSva -or that he came to Tuluva in 1516 A. II 
or earlier; but, the epigraph clearly indicates the name of tfne of his 
generals. In the original we have Srfmatu Sri man maharajadhiraj a 
RUjaparamesvara 6ri VIra Krishna Raya Maharayaru Sukha-sankatha- 
vinodadim-prithrvirajyamgey-uttihalli.”6 From this it is evident that the 
emperor was “ruling the kingdom of the world” (i.e., was probably in 
the capital), and was not conducting a campaign. If the engraver wanted 
to convey the idea of the eniperor’s presence in Tuluva, some such 
expression like the following would have been used: — “when that Krishna 
Raya Maharaya was in the camp (bidu) of — ” 6 7 The reference to one ’of 
his generals is stated in these wor<js— “Vijayanagarada Bhujabala Maha- 
raya Tulurayada inele dandu bandu.” 8 9 It is this General with whose . 
identification we are for the present concerned. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Sewell, who places the .event mentioned in “Mg. 41” in the early 
years of Krishnadeva’s reign, when that monarch was . engaged in the 
subjugation of the Ummatur chieftains, even according to Mr. Sewell’s own 
estimate. F<7r we are told by him the following — “We learn from other 
sources that about this time (i.e., A.D. 1510) KrishnadSvaraya was enga- 
ged with a refactory vassal in the Maisur country, thto Ganga Rajah of 
Ummatur, and was completely successful. ”9 If Krishnadeva conquered 
the Ganga Rajah in 1510 A.D., he would not have taken six years — the 
date of the inscription “Mg.31” is 1516 A.D. — to cross the Maisur 
territory in order to punish another refractory chieftain in Tuluva. Nor 
would the latter commemorate in A.D. 1516 an event that had taken place 
six years earlier! The fact is, there is nothing for us to suspect that the 
event mentioned in “Mg,4i” had taken place prior to A.D. 1516- As 
Mr. Sewell relates Krishnadevaraya was away in the east in or about A.D. 
1516, although inscriptions of the same date give us the information that 
the great ruler was for a brief space of time in the capital in the course of 

6 E.C. VI, M9.41 o. o p. 261 (Text) 

7 E.C. VIII, Sb. 278, p, 219. 

8 E.C , VI, Mg.4l op.cit 

9 Sewell, Forgotten Empire , p, 130 
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hb I am otis campaigns. From the inscription at Srisailam dated §aka 
14^3* Yuva, Havana, r^u. di. 15, Wednesday ( July 25th, Wednesday A.D. 
*5*$)^ learn that KrishnadSvaraya after bestowing gifts at Amaravati. 
came to Parvatam and had mand^pas constructed in the car street. 
According to the inscription at Ahobalam dated 6aka 1438, Yuva, Pushya 
6u. di. 15. Friday { December r 21st Friday, A. D. 151 5) 11 the king on 
his second compaign visited Ahobalam, and presented the god with great 
gifts. % Did Krishnadevaraya in the short interval between his first and 
second campaign, when he was in the capital, think of leading an army 
into ‘Tuluva’? This seems most unlikely when we realise two facts-^the 
position of the petty Tujuva chieftain Immadi Bhairasa Odeyar, and the 
n # ature of the second campaign of Krishnadeva. It is was in the course 
of this great war in 1515-6 A.D. that he subjugated Kalinga, Be2Wida, 
the Mahapatra rulers, stormed the forts of Anantagiri, Undrakonda, Aruva- 
pajli, Jallipalji, Kandikonda, Kappaluvayi, Nallakottda, Kammbameflti, 
Kanakagiri, Sankagiri, and other fortresses, and marched' into the heart 
of the Kalinga country where at Po|nnru he .planted a pillar of victory. 12 
In the S’aka year 1438 Dhath {A, D. 1516, April) he returned from his 
northern victories and built the northern g9puram of the Chidambaram 
Temple. 13 A monarch who had thus won at the point of his sword the 
eastern regions, would not have thought it worth while to march against 
an insignificant and faint hearted ruler of Tuluva who, fleeing from his 
country, sought shelter under the aegis of his tutelary god. The ‘Bhujabala’ 
therefore, has to be referred to as a leader of KrisanadevarSya — a general 
who about A.D. 1515 must have been near-abouts Tuluva. We cannot 
identify him with any officer of HandeyanSyaka because we have no evi- 
dence till now that this latter chief had anything to do with Tuluva. 
On the other hand, we may identify him with a general qf the Vijaya- 
fiagara emperor, whose surname was Bhujabala, and who was sent by 
his master to the # Western Ghauts in A,D. 1515. Such a person who 
satisfies all conditions is Made nlyaka. In A.D. 1515 Made*nayaka was 
on the Western Ghauts. An inscription of that date informs us that Krishna 
RSya’s Bhujabala-pratapa Made-nayaka. for the lord of Puri, (his praise) 
4he god Somdsvara of Pura, with unflattering devotion,” bestowed the 
village of Pura in the Yeleyuru-sthaja.14 We confess that we do not 
know the causes which brought Madenayaka to Pura. But there cannot 
be a doubt that it was this same “Krishnaraya’s Bhujabala ‘‘MSdenayaka 
who is mentioned as “the Bhujabala of Vijayanagara” in 1516 A.D. when 
he frightened the Kalasa-Karkala ruler into subjection by encamping on 
the Bhuvana-channel of Mangaluru. 

. 10 Ep No 18 of 1915, Swamikannu Piilai, The Indian Ephemeris . V tn 233 

11 Ep No* 94 of 1915 Ep. Report for 1915, p. 109, Swamikannfc V.Ibid 

12 Ep, Report for 1920, p. 112—113 

13 Ep . Report for 1914. p 98 A, 8. R. for 1908—9, p. 181 

14 E.C.X.1X, Ssr 25 p. 16, This inscription was found in a fiald inth© gram, 

of H$suto, Kunigal Taluk, 
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Continued from page 188 of IV above . 

There are also many pearls and seed-pearls to be found there, which are 
brought from Ormuz and Cael — also silk brocades, scarlet cloth anc^ coral. ”7 
Bhatkal was a great seaport during tha4 time, on the west coast, knowh 
for its exports of iron, spices, drugs, myrabolams and import of horses 
and pearls. After the Portuguese occupation of Goa horses and pearls were 
being imported^ through that port. 7 8 * 

Paes says, that ‘The kingdom has many places on the coast of 
India; they are sea-ports with which we are at peace and in some of 
them we have factories namely Amcola, Mirgeo, Honor, Batecalla, Man- 
galore, Bracelor and Bacanor. Thus we find that extensive overseatrade 
was carried on during that time. 

About seaborne trade during the time of Bukkaraya and Hariha* 
rlya II, we have a graphic account of the same in the Haravillsam of 
poet Srinatha who dedicated it to the merchant prince Avachi Tippayya 
Sefti of Kanchipura. This merchant prince and his brothers Tirumalasetfi 
and Chamise|ti were by appointment, supplying to the courts of Harihara- 
raya, Kumaragiri of Kondavidu, Ferozshah and Gajapati, precious articles 
required by them. He imported camphor plants from the Punjab, gold 
(plate or dust) from Jalanogi, elephants from Simhaladvipa (Ceylon), fine 
horses from JHuruman ji (Ormuz), pure musk from Goa, # pearls from Apaga 
(Sea,) musk ( kasturikdiankam ) from Chotangi and fine silks from China, 10 
During the time of Devaraya II, according to an epigraph we learn about 
M©|upalli the port flourishing on the east coast and the import duties, 
levied on the various articles that were imported. 11 We also know from 

7 Forgotten Empire p 129 8 Ibid p 128 9 Ibid p 287 

10 Srin&thas's Haravilasam Canto I 

11 Ins of the Mad Prey . vol. II Ongole 111 A 

O3O.fi> &To O 

vr*5 abo. s5b 3^*9 -mss -D &> [ST 0 cr°d6%3 

&»££c*fo«o ¥”•*>£;&> I sSoo'sn’e*) 

Sfcr.fc»S>esS&3tr» sba&e-SSvo .e<«K>SS&<£s'sS£<2. 

Stos&OSitfSoeiSo K'&S'Sg'tSotfS S^SSiS ?SooS'ax«o TT*«r{6ra> ^»»a Si K 
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Hmuktamalyada that elephants were imported from Ceylon and horses 
from Persia. 1 * 

• 

% *It is interesting to note the precepts laid down by Krishnaraya 
were to be*followed by him towards the treatment of foreign* merchants and 
their imports. The king should see that the imports in horses, elephants, 
diamonds, sandalwood, and pearls etc. are encouraged and commerce 
developed thereby. The foreigners who land in the territory, on account 
of famine, disease and exhaustion, should be sent to see mines, cattle, 
and gardens in the empire. Those who deal in elephants and horses, should 
be lodged in good houses in the Capital, allowed the audience of the king 
always, and be given presents. The King should see that the elephants 
and horses imported we*re not to, be allowed to reach the hands of the 
enemy through them; the merchants should be treated as his own friends 
so that they may not do so. 4i} 

A Commercial Treaty, of A. D. 1546. 

A commercial treaty between the Portuguese and the Vijayanagar 
Emperor Sadasivaraya was executed on 26th February 1546. Rev. Heras 
in his monumental work on the Aravfdu Dynasty, quotes the clauses of 
the treaty in full. 14 The main clauses are quoted below: — 

• * 1 ‘The Governor of Goa will allow Arab and Persian Horses landed 

at Goa to be purchased by the King or Vijayanagar, none being permit- 
ted to bp sent to Bijapur nor to any of its ports, and the King of 

Vijayanagar will be bound to purchase all those that were brought to his 
ports on quick and proper payment. 

2 ‘The King of Vi jayayanagar will compel all the merchants in his 
‘kingdom trading with the coasts to send ■ their goods through Onor 
‘(Honavar) and Barcelor (Barsur), wherein the King of Portugal, will send 
‘factors who will purchase them all and the Governors of India will be 
‘forced to send the Portuguese merchants there in order to buy them. 
‘On the same way, the King of Vijayanagar will forbid the exportation 
‘of iron and saltpetre with the kingdom of Adilshah from any port or 

.‘or town of his own, and the mei chants will be compelled to bring this 

‘merchandise to the harbours of the kingdom of Vijayanagar where they 
‘will be quickly purchased by the Governor of India not to cause them loss. 

■Co'S Wcoo ”^0000 

* 60 

6 Tin So -znex>& “5r\6a’>D $ cxx>"5^e>-& '^So 'st b tSo. 6™sp’ (j „5$x> 

tP-DyT*i £9- tor-* c & ’tr* vo BsS 20^cx55o^C3o ! >y 

12 Amuktamalydda . Canto II vv 1 & 20 

13 Ibid Canto 1ST vv 245 and 258 

14 Haras; Aravidu Dynasty ; and Forgotten Empire p 62 and 186 
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3 ‘All the cloths of the kingdom of Vijayanagar will not be brought 
‘over to the port of Adilshah, but either to Ancola or to Onor (Hanovar) 
‘and in the same way the Governors will find the ‘Portuguese rperahants 
‘to go there to purchase them and to exchange them for Copger, Coral, 
‘Vermilion, Mercury, China-silks anck all other kinds of goods which came 
‘from the kingdom, and he the King of Vijayanagar will order his mer- 
chants to purchase them.’’ 

This treaty, throws a flood of light not only on internal and 
external commerce of the day, but also on the perpetual animosities that 
existed between the banner of the Boar and the Crescent. Suffice to say 
such commercial boycott, together with the haughty and arrogant policy 
of the Regent of the day, made the Mohommadan*to rally finally under one. 
banner and understand .the old adage “United we stand; divftled we 
fall.” The dis-intergration of the empire, tolled the death-knell of the 
Portuguese trade. The extracts quoted by Sewell in his history of the 
Fc rgvttcn Empire, from the writings left by the Portuguese, testTfy to the 
fact. To quote one. “By this destruction of the Kingdom of Bisnaga, India and 
our state were much shaken; for the bulk of the trade undertaken by all was 
for this kingdom, to which they carried horses, velvets, satins and other 
sorts of merchandise, by which they made great profits; and the custom 
house of Goa suffered much in its revenue, so that from that date till 
now the inhabitants of Goa began to % live less well; for faizes and fine 
cloths were a trade of great importance for Persia and Portugal, and it 
then languished and the gold pagodas, of which every year more than 
500,000 were laden in the ships of the kingdom, were then worth 7 Yi 
Tangas , and today they are worth 11V6 and similarly every kind of coin.”^ 

VI 

THE MILITARY ORGANISATION AND EXPENDITURE. 

The military expenditure of the period was enormous and practr 
bally consumed the major portion of either the public exchequer or that 
of the viceroy's treasury. We had already an occasion to mention, when 
dealing with the Viceroys of the Vijayanagar Umpire, that the Provincial 
Satraps had to maintain a fixed army of infantry, cavalry, and elephants 
according to the income derived by them, to preserve peace and order, and 
to assist the Emperor during his campaigns. 

The military of the day consisted of “infantry, cavalry and the force 
‘of Elephants. 1 Acording to Paes. “Now I desire you to know that this* 

15 Forgotten Empire pp. 210— -211. 

1. Amuktamalyada, Canto IV. 232; 233. 

% 
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“Kinghas continously a milion fighting toops in which are included 55,000 
“cavalry in armour; all these are in his pay and he has these troops 
“ab&iys* together and ready to be despatched to any quarter whenever 
“such may be necessary. I said, being in the city of BLsnega, the king 
“despatching a force against a placcf, one of which he has by the sea 
“coast, and the sent fifty captains with 1,50,000 Soldiers, amongst whom 

. c- 

there wete many cavalry. He has many elephants and when the king 
“wishes to show the strength of his power amongst the three kings border- 
“ing on the kingdom, they say that he puts into the field two million 
“soldiers; in consequence of which he is the most feared of kings of any in 
“these parts. ”2 There can be no exaggeration in this, Nuniz states that 
.a force* of 703,000 foot, 82,600 horses and 551 elephants was mobilised 
when KSrishnariya marched against Raichui3 Abdur Razak.^ states that the 
army consisted of eleven lacs of men (11,00,000). Yet another Traveller 
estimated the figure of the army at afyout a million men and upwards. 3 
Personal Retinue of the King. 

Nuniz states, that beside the large army that was maintained for 
fhe defence of the kingdom, the king has continually fifty thousand paid 
soldiers amongst whom are six thousand horsemen who belong to the Palace 
•Guard, to which six thousand belong the two hundred, who are obliged 
to ride with him. lie has also twenty thousand spearmen and shield 
bearers and three thousand men to *iook after the elephants and stables. 

Military Expenditure. 

Abdur Razack informs that the payment to the troops was made 
every four months. 7 The maintenance of elephants and horses, certainly 
entailed a heavy expenditure. “He has sixteen hundred grooms who attend- 
ed the horses and has also three hundred horse trainers, arid two thousand 
artificers viz., blacksmiths, masons and carpenters and washermen who 
wash clothes. These are the people he has and pays every day; he gives 
them their allowance at the gate of the Palace. To the "six thousand 
horsemen, the King gives houses free and gives provision for them every 
month and all these horses are marked with the King’s mark. 2 3 4 * * * 8 Peas also 
comments “how great expenses may be, and besides these that of the 
servants who have the care of the horses, and elephants, and by this you 

2, Forgotten Empire p, 230. 

3, Ibid , p. 107. 

4, Elliot’s History of India , vol. IV. pp. 107, 

‘ 5, Forgotten Empire page 148. An account of Krishnaraya’s oampigns is given 

in Rayavachakamu where the vust armies led by the Emperor are described. 

6 Ibid,'$. 381 

7 Elliot’s History of India, vol IV p. 105—125 

8 For gotten Empire, p. 381. 
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will be able to judge what will be the revenue of the City. 9 Krishpa- 
devaraya lays down the maxim that the King should ^divide his income into 
four parts and two parts of the same should be spent for the defeifce of 
the Kingdom, i.e., of the army. 10 That means more than 50% of4he Public 
exchequer was spent on the maintenance of the military force. 

Artillery. # 

Paes mentions that among the troops, he witnessed, he had seen 
“musqueteers with their musquets and blunderbrusses 11 and describes how 
“the valleys and all the ground trembled with the discharges of arms and 
musquets;and to see the bombs and fire mirsiles over the plains.1 9 In the 
battle of Raichur cannons were used by Krishparaya. 13 

Cavalry. • * 

During the time of Krishnaraya, aftd efficient cavalry was main- 
tained which gained for its master victories over many a field of battle. 
The Emperor-Poet in his Peom “ Amuktamalyada ” describes hcyv he won 
victories against the troops of Adilkhan with the assistance of his 
cavalry alone. 14 The horses for the cavalry, were purchased, from 
the Portugese who settled at that time on the West Coast and from the 
Arab merchants who traded with the V'ijayanagar City at that time. 
Krishnaraya describes the horses that are born in and purchased from the 
countries of Bahlika; ParaSika $aka; Dhara and Arat^a countries. They 
are so high that the rider cannot sit on their back without the help of two 
Anka-Vanni but when they run with the bodies stretched they will 
so short that the feet of the rider touch the ground. 15 Nuniz states “that 
the King buys twelve, thirteen thousand horses of Ormuz and country-breds 
of which he chooses the best for his own stables and gives the rest 
to his Captains and gains much money by them; because after taking 
out good Persian horses, he sells those which are country-bred and gives 
five for a thousand Paradaos, and they are obliged to pay him the money 
for them in* the month of September; and with the money so obtained, 
he pays for the Arabs, that lie buys of the Portugese, in such a way 
that his captains pay the cost of the whole without anything going oat 
of the Treasury M . 16 

The accession of Krishparaya to the throne syncronised with 
the advent of the Portuguese on the west coast. The Portugese Governor 
Albuquerque conquered, Goa on the west coast in March A. D. 1510 and 

9 Ibid , p, 28l 

10 Amuktamalyada , Canto IV v, 238 

11 Forgotten Empire , pi 279 

12 Ibid p. 279 13 Hid Pt 342 

14 Canto 1 . Stanza 42 

15 Canto 2, Verse 29 

16 Forgotten Empire , pages 881—82 
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after some vicissititudes of fortune, firmly established his power there at 
the end of the same*year. Krish^araya did not take much notice of the 
advent of this European power on the west coast, as he might have 
thought, fhat it would not cause to be any menace to his empire. The 
Portugese were fortunate enough to secure some important concessions at 
his hands and to be allowed to *build a fort at Bhatkal. The emperor was 
anxious to secure fine horses from them, for his perpetual wars against 
the Mohammadan foe Adil Shah, who his in turn also in vain approached 
the Portugese for the supply of horses for the wars he waged against the 
Vijayanagar Emperors. At one time, the Emporor offered Albuquerque 
£. 20,090 for the exclusive right to trade in horses but the latter did not 
accede to the request of the monarch. However Albequerque promised 
that he would give to the Emperor the right of “refusal of all his horses if 
he would pay him 30,000 cruzadoo per annum for the supply, and send his 

own servants to Goa to fetch away thfc animals and also that he would 

*• 

aid the king in his war if he was paid the expense of his troops. 17 

Description of the Cavalry by Paes. 

Paes was an eye witness of the splendour of the cavalry of the 
d&y. He describes the riders and the horses vividly in the following 
terms. “The cavalry were mounted^ on horses fully caparisoned and on 
their forehead with plates some of silver but most of them gilded, with fringes 
of twisted silk of all colours and reins of the same, others had trappings 
of Mecca velvet, which is velvet of many colours with fringes and orna- 
ments: others had them on other silks, such as satins and damask, and 
Others of brocade from China and Persia. Some of the men with gilded 
plates had them set with many large precious stones and cm the borders 
lacework of small stones. Some of these horses had on their foreheads, 
heads of serpents * and of other large animals of various kinds, made in 
such a strange manner that they were a sight to see for the 'perfection of 
their make- The horsemen were dressed in quilted tunics, also of brocade 
and velvet and every kind of silk. These tunics are made of layers of 
very strong raw leather and furnished with other iron plates that make 
them strong; some have these plates gilded both inside and out, and some 
are made of silver. Their headpieces are in the manner of helmets on 
the borders covering the neck and each had its piece to protect the face- 
they are of the same fashion as the tunics. They wear on the neck gor- 
gets, all gilded, others made of silk with plates of gold and silver, others 
of steel as bright as a mirror- At the waists they have swords and small 
Rattle axes and in their hands javelins with the shafts covered with gold 
and silver.’* 18 

# 

17 Ibid p-.128 # 

1 * Ibid P. 276 
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Infantry . 

Infantry formed the bulk of the army of the Empire and contain- 
ed the best of the human blood of the day. The weapons u*se<f were 
arrows, battle axes, spears, swords, bombs and messiles and tfte infantry 
can therefore, be roughly divided iifto archers, shieldmen, and musqueteers. 
The description of the infantry is minutely presented to us by Paes. 19 To 
quote him again: “Shieldmen with their shields, with many flowers of gold 
and silver on them, others with figures of Tigers and other great beasts 
others all covered with ’silver leafwork beautifully wrought, others with 
painted colours, others black so polished, that you can see into them, as 
into a mirror, and their swords so richly ornamented that they would not 
be possibly move so. Of the archers, I must tefll you that they have 
bows plated with gold and silver, and othprs have them polished and 
their arrows very neat and feathered that they could not be better; daggers 
but their waists and battle-axes with the shafts and ends of gold and silver; 
then you see musqueteers with their musquets and blunderbusses and their 

thick tunics, all in their order. Then the moors with their javelins 

and Turkish bows, with may bombs and spears and fire missiles.” 20 

The narative of the description of the army of the day will be 
incomplete without that of the ‘ Gajahalam ’ or elephant forces. Again we 
go to Paes for information. He says, “The elephants in the same way 

are covered with caparison of velvet and gold with fringes and rich 

clothes of many colours and with bells so that the earth resounds; and on * 
their heads are painted faces of gaints and other kinds of beasts. On 

the back of each one of them are three or four men dressed in their 

quilted tunics and armed with shields and javelins and they are arrayed 
as if for a fray.” 21 Nuniz gives yet another account of the War ele- 
phants. “The war elephants go with their 'howdahs* from which four 
men fight on each side of them and the elephants are*completely clothed 
and on theif tusks they have knives fastened, much ground and sharpened 
with which they do great harm.” 22 

Portresses in the Empire. 

The whole empire was studded with innumerable forts, strongly* 
armed with garrisons to defend them when necessity arose. The forts were 
divided into four kinds * Sthala Durga . 4 Jala Durga ’ 'Giri Durga 1 and 
Vana Durga ' . 22 4 Sthala Durga * means fort built on land; Jala Durga 
means fort sorrounded or protected by water on all sides; Giri Durga 

19 Ibid p. 277 

20 Ibid p. 327 Se© also the description of the Battle of Baichur p. 327 

21 Ibid p, 277 

22 Ibid p. 328 

22 Eamarajiyamu of Venkiah in Sources of Vijayanagar History p 80, 

In the Ahebilam and the Amaravati Inscriptions of Sri Krishnad^var&yft the 
names of Sthala Durga and Giri Dutga are mentioned, • 
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latoeans fort constructed on a rock or hill and Vana Durga means fort in 
the midst of forests cgr protected by forest on all sides. # The names of 
the f&ts*that we came across both in the inscriptions and the contempo- 
rary literataire are given below. The list may be pretty long, but it shows 
the impregnable position of the Empire when it was in its zenith. 

North Eastern Portion of the Empire. 

Vinukonda, Kondavidu, Bellamkonda, Velupukonda, Jallipalli, 
Kambham-metu Kottam, Kanakagiri, Madeiii^Madgole) Oddadi, Rajahmundry 
and Kon^apalli. 

Central Portion . 

'Ganginenikonda? Kandanolu (Karnul), Kalumkolu, Kotjirachuru 
Raichur) ,• Mosalimadugu, Yata^iri, (Yadgir) Satanikota, Gutti,^ Adavani, 
Chandragiri, Pehukonda, Gandikota, Anegondi. Mudgal, Akulapadu, 
Vijiayanagar, Dharapuram, Gingi, and Bonagiri, (Bhuvangiri). 

* Eastern Portion. 

Kandakur and Udaigiri. 

Southern Portion . 

Ummattur, $ivsamudram, ^riringapatnam, Madura, and Rajah- 
gambhiram. 

** Western Portion. 

Bha|kal, Mangalore, and Ba/ukuru. 

Krishpraya propounds his own policy towards the maintenance of 
the forts and its garrisons. Tn his view the Brahmin only should be entrusted 
with the charge of the forts, and that he should be put in command of 
sufficient of troops to withstand any formidable foe. The fort should be 
provided even with the proverbial cheese of the tiger and arrangements made 
to last at least for one hundred years. The precept he propounded was 
put into practice and we already noticed elsewhare that most of his 
viceroys, generals and ministers hail from the Brahmin community. 


VII 

FOREIGN POLICY AND TREATMENT OF CONQUERED CHIEFS. 

The foreign policy of the emperors till the time of Sadasiva 
Raya was passive and it was only during the period of the unfortunate 
and imbecile Emperor, that the de-facto ruler, Ramaraya, the astute 
statesman, diverted * all his political acumen and indefatigable energies 
through channels of intrigue -and “ divide -et-imper a’ \ The foreign policy 
became haughty and aggressive and the vast Empire paid the everlasting 
penalty for fhe same. 

$3 Amukthamflyada, Canto vv. 207 and 261. 
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Slowly and silently the founders of the Empire expanded its 
territories without any shtfw of thirst for land and desire for power. 
Bukka I., The first itfperialist, as we may call him, and crown 4>rince 
Kampana, had, the innate ambition to expand the boundaries of the 
Kingdom and the result was the coi*qu:st of Choi a and Pandya territories 
of the south, the rulers of which were the enemies of the Kings of 
Vijayanagar. The Mohammadan rule at *Madura was rooted out with the 
ostensible object of restoring the religion and peace of the country T 

The main object of the foreign policy of the emperors seems to 
be to drive out the Mohammedans from the Deccan successfully, and the 
object was attained for three centuries. Extricated from the prison 
cell of the Mohammadan Emperor, the founder erf the Empire, began t,o 
think of the extirpation of the power of # the crescent. The •Moham- 
madan viceroyalty at Anigundi was abolished and the two illustrious 
founders, and especially the yonger Imperialist wanted to blandish the 
sword. The result was, as we had already seen the conquest of* the south 
up to the present Madura and Trichinopoly Districts. The last trace of 
the Mohammadan rule in the Peninsula was thus wiped out. 

It was an irony of fate, that when, the foundation was laid for 
the Hindu Empire in the south to resist the tide of aggrssion of the 
Mohammadans in the north, another foundation was laid, a decade later, 
for a Mohommadan pover, the Bahairami Kingdom at Kalubarige (Gulbarga), 
the establishment and consequent dismemberment of which, continuously * 
affected the foreign policy of the Vijayanagar Empererse; and till the 
final unity of the dismembered parts of the same, dug the grave of the 
Empire in the South. 

The.bone of contention between the Bahamani Kingdom of the 
north and thi Vijayanagar Empire in the South was the Raichur Doab , 
a triangular piece of territory that lay between the* juncture of the 
Krishna and Pungabhadra rivers. This piece of territory, corresponds 
to Alsace-Lorraine of Europe, for the poesesnion of which constantly 
wars were waged by the two formidable powers. The foreign policy of 
the Emperors upto Krishna Raya, had always a certain bearing on the* 
conquest of this Doab. Raichur and Mudgal were the two important 
forts that lay in that territory. The vanquished Mohommadan felt the 
humility of the loss, and the victorious Hindus felt the pride of the 
gain. But both the humiliation and the hilarity that were engendered 
in the breasts of the two contending parties, gradually did sow the seeds 
for the downfall of the Hindu Empire. The vicissitudes of future that 
attended the efforts at its possession, will be briefly narrated herp 

showing only the foreign policy of the Vijayanagar. * 

• 

1 Hamporaya Charitam in Sources of Vijayanagar History ,* p. S3 
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f Bukka I. claimed the Doab from Mujahid Shah Bahamani and 

annexed it to his territories, but subsequently abandoned the same and 
^gree^ to receive the *trubute from* the successor, of Mujahid. Another 
attempt by Bukka II. was futile and in his turn, had to pay the Sultan 
a large indemity and a:i annual tribute. Devariya II, provoked by 
Sultan Alauddin, invaded the Bahamani Kingdom, laid waste the territory 
%$.t comprised the doab and conquered the two forts of Raichur and 
Mu%al. But the war ended with the cessation of hostilities on either 
side, the old bounderies were restored and the Vijayanagar King had 
still to pay the annual tribute. 2 During the time of Krishna Devariya 
* it was finally annexed to the Vijayanagar Empire after the battle of 
Raichur, since he wanted to finanlly settle the subject of contention. 
Robert s^ell describes the political effects of the Battle of Raichur as 
follows: 

“The Hindu victory so weakened the power and prestige of the 
Adil Shah* that he ceased altogether to dream of any present conquest on 
the south and turned his attention to cementing alliances withe the other 
Mohammadan Sovereigns, his neighbours. The victory also caused all 
the other Mohammadan Powers in the Deccan similarly to reflect on the 
political situation of the South and this had eventually led to a combi- 
nalion of all of them, half a century later which finally overthrew the 
Vijayanagar Empire and cleared the way for the south. It further 
. effected the Hindus generally by rousing in them a spirit of pride and 
arrogance, which added fuel to the fire, and became possitively intoler- 
able to their neighbours, and accelerated their own downfall. 

Relations with the Gajapatis. 

The Gajapatis was the second foe which, the Vijayanagar Empire 
had to reckon with The expansion of the Empire in the East and North- 
East was hindered by the Kingdom of Kalinga which bordered on those two 
sides. The aggressive spirit of the King of Kalinga, was a'foree to be 
reckoned with and the safety of the Empire lay only in consolidating the 
same to the limits of natural bounderies i. e, on the East, the Bay of 

Bengal and on the north by the river Krishna The death of Deva- 

raya II. was, unfortunately, taken advantage of by the Gajapati and the 
Asvapati (Bahamani Sultan) who at once entered into a confederacy and 
invaded the Vijayanagar Empire. They then penetrated as far as Kanchl, in 
the south. 

2 The accounts of the Ferishta and Abdul Razack are conflicting on this 
point* but the latter who states that Devaraya II. was successful in the expedition 
may be trusted as he was at that time in the great Hindu capital.— Ed, 

3 Forgotten JEhnpire p. 155, 
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In the Sanskrit Drama 'Gongaddm-praidpavildsaM the joint 
invasion of Vijayanagar by the Sultan and the King of*Kalinga, is mentioned, 
but it states that the invasion was bravely withstood by the * Emperor 
Mallikirjuna. Certain epigraphs found in the South Arcot Distdct cohfifm 
the statement of southern invasion by the King of Kalinga. The invasion 
was not a passing in*road but a permanent occupation of territory on the 
East Coast right upto the Tanjore District. 4 5 Naturally the Vijayahagar 
Emperors had to deal with the invader with a firm hand. The matters 
stood as they were, till the advent of the great SSluva Chief ahd after- 
wards Emperor, SSluva Narasimha Raya who by defeating the ruler of 
Kalinga regained the lost territories and added the provinces of Kon$av«$ti 
and Udaigiri to the Vijayanagar Empire? with the* assistance of his Tujuva 
Chieftain Isvara NarasarSya. But the two forts again changed hands 
during the time of Immadi Narasimhariya and Vtra NarasimharSya* 
Finally it was left to Emperor Krishaaraya to inflict signal defeats on 
the King of Kalinga and take his son and nobles captives in war as 
evidenced by the Emperor’s Udaigiri and Kondvfdu Inscriptions 6 7 8 . 

Treatment of the Enemy. 

Except perhaps of in cases, where rebellious chiefs were killed 
during the course of battles waged, treatment of the enemy that actually 
surrendered, was generous according* to the Literary and Epigraphical 
evidence we have got. Sdmadevarmja who assisted the founders of the. 
Empire in the conquest of AnSgondi, by fighting against the its Mahozn- 
medan ruler, took the latter captive and released him after he had made 
obeisance. The captive prince was so pleased with his victorious foe, 
that he sent him a present of 6,000 horse and promised to name his own 

son after his* Captor.7 Though Katfipardyachoritaih mentions that 

Samubuvailya was killed in battle by Kamparlya,8^ the Telugu poem 
Jaimini Bbdratarifl and the Sanskrit poem Safuvabhyudayaih^ mention 
that Sambuvaraya was reinstated on the throne after he was captured. 
Krishna RIya*s treatment of his subdued enemies was exemplary and 
noteworthy. In bis first victorious Campaign against the Ummattui; 
tbe subjugated chiefs were restored to their position after they made their 
obeisance.il In his treatment of prince Virabhadra Gajapati and other 

4 Ep, Rep. 1319. Para 47 

5 Salumbhyudayam * Canto iv in Source s of Vijayanagar History, p. 90, 
and Varahapuranam, Canto I. 80, 31. 

6 Nellore Inscriptions , Udaigiri No. 40 and Ep,Ir.d. vol VI, pp 177 — 283. • 

7 Sources of Vijayanagar History , p. 79 

8 Ibid page 23. 9 Ibid, Canto I. w»e 32 • 

10 Saluvabhyudayam Canto I. vv. 46—47 # 

11 Kris/ina Raya Vtjayam Canto It I, 
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Cfiiefs of Kalinga. Krishnadevariya. had set an example not only to his 
successors, but aJso to other Emperors. They were captured alive and 
the pjince Virabhadra was even given a principality to rule over, accord 
mg t© an inscription. *2 

Krishna Raya lays down incidentally in his work Amuktamalyada 
the foilowing precepts for guidance, towards the treatment of the subdued 
foes*#. 

1. The ambassadors of the hostile king should be respected 
and by .that means, t lie foe would become a friend. 

2. After you have subdued your foe, do not kill him, but take 
hiis property. What can a serpant do, if its fangs are taken out ? If you 
let him off without killing him, he will trust you for the kindness shown 

r 

to him. 

3. The king should ascertain by various means, the invisible 

foe and should deal with him severely aftd boldly. If he does not do so 

» 

hft is failing in his duty. 

Then he propounds the following principles for the guidance of 
a king in his foreign policy. 14 

1. The friendship of a foe can be gained only by the kind 
treatment of his ambassadors. 

2. Like the boar which -sleeps on the pinnacle of a mountain 
with one eye opened and the other shut, the king should always have an 
eye on his enemies, while administering the kingdom. 

3. When the king is harassed by his own party he should make 
friends with his enemy even by ceding him half his own kingdom, as the 
danger from his own party is more than that from that of snake. 

4. The enemy who is afraid, of approaching the kingdom, 
should never be conquered by force. He should be made to move on 
his own accord, until he is caught, like the fish which is slowly dragged 
to the shore by the fisherman. 

5. The king should never determine to subdue the enemy with 
vengeance. He should be tactful. 

6. When the enemy is surrounded on all sides, by the forces, 

his forces should not be massacred. 

7. The kingdom of the enemy and the forts that be in it may 
be conquered. If their women are captured, extend to them the same 
treatment which they would receive at their own homes. Do not talk, 
harshly with their ambassadors. 

12 Ep. Qarn. vol, IX, D.G. 107 

13 Canto IV, Verses, 225. 235 and 250 

14 Canto .IV Verses: 225. 241. 240,251, 263, 264, 267 and 268. 
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8. If the territory of the enemy is impenetrable on account of 
the thick forests, mountains and full of poisonous* waters, dangerous 
diseases, the king should not enter the same, though it fetctfes^him 
fabulous wealth,* but send his soldiers only to subdue the same? 

Relations between the Binplre and the Portuguese. * 

The arrival of the Portuguese on the West Coast, syncronised 
the beginning of the rule of Krishpaaya. The advent of the foreign 
power was little noticed by him. He might have felt confident 
that the mighty empire could cope with the small Christian power on the 
West Coast, His anxiety to secure the horses of the best breed, always 
swayed his policy towards the Portuguese and he maintained continuously 
cordial relations with them. So during the .time of his successors* whose 
policy also was influenced by the same purpose, friendly relations conti- 
nued and culminated in a commercial treaty with the Portuguese Gover- 
nor. 15 There was a short period of clash between the two and it did 
not effect the mutual good-will that existed between the two powers. 
The general result of non interference with this small maritime power was 
the loss of the rich pearl fisheries on the Pandyan Coast and the gradual 
conversion of the people to Christianity on the West Coast. 


VIII 

THE KINO AND THE MINISTER. 

The King In Vijayanagar Polity. 

The Vijayanagar sovereign was at no time a blood-thirsty tyrant 
but a constitutional monarch who sought the counsel gf a minister or a 
council of ministers, appointed to his Court. He was not the master of 
his subjects, but their servant. Emperor Krishparaya says, ‘The anointed 
king who is equal to God and who is created by God ... should put 
up with the trouble and relieve the sufferings ot the world ... So 
with great care and according to your power, you should attend to the 
work of protecting the good and punishing the wicked without neglecting 
anything that you see or hear ... A crowned King should always rule with 
an eye towards Dhanna’ . So skilfully fulfilling your ‘ Dharma ' you get 
rid of your threefold debt and attain fame among your equals. 1 Thus the 
guiding policy of the monarch was the welfare of this subjects, irrespective* 
of their religion or race. He is the protector of the oppressed ancj benefactor^ 

15 Forgotten Empire , pp. 116 and 186. 

1 Amuktamalyada , Canto IV Verse 285 
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of the poor. We have already seen, the interference of the King in putting 
dow^/the tyranny of his governors, reducing the taxes whenever necessary 
and abolishing some obnoxious ones. His anxiety to foster, trade and bene- 
fit the cultivator by improving the irrigation of the soil, we have noticed on 
a previous occasion. The benevolent policy and*the religious neutrality of 
the monarch, we have had no opportunity to mention hitherto, and we give 
some concrete instances to illustrate our point. In 1368 A. D. Bukka I. 
reconciled the followers of the Jaina and Vaishnava creeds . 2 Krishnadeva- 
rSya’s inunficient gifts to $aiva and Vaishnava temples without any distinc- 
tion, at KSlahasti, Tirupati, Chidambaraih, Bezawada etc, and the abolition 
of certain taxes on all Saiva and Vaishnava temples during his lime, is 
also a well-known fact. 3 He appears to have conferred grants also on the 
Jaina and Buddist temples . 4 A Jaina general and scholar Iruguppa Dapda- 
nitha was the minister of Harihara II. Dvaita and advaita philosophers 
flourished in their Courts. The above instances prove to the hilt not 
only the benevolent neutrality but also their patronage of different creeds. 

The King and His Titles, 

Though the founders of the Empire, were content with the modest 
•title of “ Mahamandale£vara’\ their successor Harihara II. bore the first 
Imperialistic title “ Maharajddhiraja, Raja-paramesvara”. The 
Sajuvas who succeeded the Sangama Dynasty were credited with the 
titles of “ Dharanl-varaha Misara-gandakatari Satuvcfi The 
Tuluva Emperors who succeeded the Saluvas on the Imperial 
Throne held the following titles. Emperor Krishpadevarava bore the 
following title at the time of his Coronarion “ $ri-manmaha-rajadhiraja- 
parame^vara”? and subsequently “ Mttru-rayararganda and Yavnnasthd - 
panacharya ” in his Amaravati Inscription . 8 The maha-rajadhiraja-para- 
mtlvara. title alsb was born by Achuyuta Raya and Sad&§Iva Raya.^ At 
times §ri~vira-pratapa or Srlvira-Bhujabala also was acided to these 
titles. The titles that were born by them indicate only their indisputable 
sovereignty and their indomitable valour. None of the titles give him a 
a military halo. 

2 Bp. Cam . vol. II. No 344 

3 Epigraphical Report for 1904, Para 23 

4 No 188 of 1901, Epigraphical Rejx>rt for 1901 

5 Jour. Bo. Br R. A. Soc. vol. Page 227 

6 Ep. Ind. vol. VII Poge 74 

7 Ep. Ind. vol, I p. 362 

8 Ibid vol. VII, Page 17 

‘ 9 Ibid# ol, XIV. page 310 


(To be Continued .) 



TWO COPPER-PLATE GRANTS OPTHE SALANKAYANAS OF VENG1* 

FIRST SET. A. 

KANTERU GRANT OF VIJAYA SKANDAVARMAN. 

LATE MK. K. V. LAKSHMANA RAO, M.A. 

The earliest of the dynasties of kings, # that Epigraphy has 
disclosed to us as having ruled at V e p g i in fhe Krishna district, is. 
that of the Salankayanas. The source of our knowledge of these 
ancient kings was hitherto only two 1 Copper-plate grants. I am therefore 
glad to announce that I have been able to secure two new sets of copper 
plate grants, of two different kings belonging to this dynasty* These 
plates were found, buried under ground, in a village called Kanteru, six 
miles from Guntur. I received them from a friend of mine. 

The first of these, grant A. consists of four copper plates, 5^ 
long and if broad. The upper or the first side of the first plate and* 
the lower or the second side of the last plate are left blank. The writing 
is worn out at many places, though, with the help of a magnifying glass 
and the readings of the hitherto published Salankayana plates, most of 
the indisdinct letters can be made out. Of the four plates the second 
one is the thinnest and consequently a portion of it is broken. The edges 
of the plates are not raised into rims. These plates are held togethe 1 * 
by a circular copper ring 2 in diameter to which a circular seal (1 
in diameter) of bronze is attached. The figure and the legend on the 
seal have almost completely disappeared. The figure lotoks like that of a 
bull, the hurfip and some portion adjoining it being clearly visible. 

The second of the plates which may be called the grant B, 
consists of four copper plates, each 5" long and broad. Only the 
first side of the first, plate is left blank. These plates are all held together 
by a copper ring 2%" in diameter. The circular seal ( i ?4 in diameter) 
attached to this ring was hopelessly covered with rust, etc., when the 
plates first came to me and nothing was visible on it. But, by getting it 
cleaned continuously for several days and in several ways, I have been 
able to clean and expose the inner portion of the seal to a great extent# 
In the centre of the seal, we can now clearly perceive a beautiful figure, 
in relief, of a bull (Nandi) in crouching position. Below r tlje bull and* 

• 

1 The Kolleru Grant ef Vijayauandiyarman (Ind> Ant . vol. V.l). 175) and the 
Ellore Prakrit Grant of Vijayadevavarman {Ep* Ind , tol. IX. p. «66»)’ 
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aldng the edge of the sea), there appear some letters, which are so hope- 
essAf worn Out, thaj they could not be recognised even with the help of 
a magnifying glass. One of the letters appears to be ra and another nu. 
W * ar «*® t therefore in a position to know what the legend on the seal 
Wteilfief of the rings was eUl tv hen it reached me. 

It is very fortunate, that we have been able to recognise the 
animal on the seal of the grant B. Of the four copper plates, we now 
have of this dynasty, none else except this grant has a seal which clearly 
shows the animal which represented the crest of the S&lankayanas 
and hence its importance. Of the seal of the Eliot e Prakrit Grant ,2 
Mich may be takeh • AS the earliest of the four, it is said "the seal is 
All btit /obliterated blit a faint figure of A quadruped perhaps A tiger- 
tmil be seen . ’ ’ The seal of the Koiieru Platt-* is lost, Ahd stedl of the 

m sh ° WS oA,y 4 P 6ftioft of ahifnal. 
thatofabuil "' ith ,he figl ' re '° h thiS Se ' a1 ’ may Be inferred to be 

as the Fa 'T a]Pha J et ° f th<i tW ° gram * iS ° f the sarae is known 

V f?*™ archa,c s P ecies of the Telugu-Canarese script. This was 

^ e J rU ’^4 WhiCh W3S Sli11 m ° re archaic is to be seen 
«uV! fa f T M and the ***** Vote* from the Guhtur 

° f Amar§VatiB and ,he inscriptions of the 

e ti;t . V L r , | , hnukund'ns and first two kings of the 

the “Archaic '• these three ‘>1*8 form a variety called 

the Archaic variety according to Dr Rub ler? tu. t ,, • 

fwv ^“ bh! ,he ' C "' r! » WottHil*' and MM..1 

f ’ '*••>»" '•» letters i„ ,be PraUit Pitijl t il„“ 

ssr > :„r : 1 w!!:: 

sents aMsv&ra ih telugu. in grant li (1 , V repre ' 

ZpTpT' A nltVl Sa T v * adhns ™**' 

2 Ep. Ind. vol. IX p. 56. , , . . 

4 Thd. vol. VI p 84 t v A V0i - V - P i7S - 

? R « -- - * « S: v ' ’■ *“ 

TOU IV »i 193) C. F.Ko^ ofm^-uc Sob^L Ch ! kknna Wal ' BS **&. 

■phical Report*, Southern circle “ “ d 12 * 

• 9 Indifthc Poleaeographie, English Edition p. 70. 

10 Ind, Ant. vol. y.p. 17 r ,. 

11 ftp* Ind* vol. Iv. p, 193 , 


12 Ep * Ind* voL IK p, £>6* 
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alphabet* to represent the purely Dravidian consonant r« e* (b&fttfi to.). I } ' 
believe that the symbol for Upodkmunilya fell out *of use after some tittle, 
as the ordinary symbol for visargd began to represent all sorts of* v&mtgu#; 
and when the ‘Dravidian writers wanted a symbol for a soimd*which was 
particularly their own, they selected the unused symbol for Vpad hmdniy a . 

The numerical symbol t2 occurs in line io of the grant B, the 
figure being represented by the juxta-position of 10 and 2. All the plAtfcfc 
of both the grants are numbered, but the plates of the grant A are ituttr 
bered on both the sides, like the pages of a modern book. 

The language of boih the grants is Sanscrit. It is prose through- 
out, Except the usual laudatory ahd impO&Catory verses that tome at the end 

, • * 

The grant A is given by the Maharaja Sri VijayaSkanda* 

v a r m an, who meditates on the feet of holy Chitra-ratha-svamin, who is 
the disciple of the venerable B a p p a, (father) who is the most excellent 
worshipper of the holy one, who belongs to the family of the Salahkayanas. 
The donee was one § i v ary a who resided in a village called L e k u- 
m a r i and who belonged to Maudgalya gotra. A village called Cliinna- 
pura in Kudrahara V’shaya was given in the first year of the 
king’s reign on the full-moon day in the month of Vaisakhai 

The donor in the grant B is Maharaja Sri Nandivarman 
of Sllankayana family, who has all the titles of the donor in the grant 
A. To one S v a m i C h a md r a who was a brahmin of the Maudgalya 
gotra and was famous, a piece of land measuring xt nivartunas in the 
village of Kuruv atja which was in the Kudrahara vteftf*. was given 
on a certain new-moon day. 

The adjectives (or the titles) Which the kings of this dynasty 
apply to themselves ate somewhat peculiar and let us therefore try to 
interpret them as far as we can. The Sulafiklyanas call themselves 
Bft&gu'vai ChitroCrathu^vd mi pdd&nMdfoydtds. It is therefore clear that 

Chitratatha Was their tutelary god. Who Was this Chitratatha ? 
We know of a certain Gan&harva of that name but we have’ 
not come across any dynasty of kings or any individual who had Gandharvas 
as their gods. Sanscrit lexicons 1 ^ give the word Ghitrd^dthd as a synonym 
for the Sun-god. I believe that the Salahkayanas worshipped the Sun- 
god under this name of Chitraratha, My conjecture seems tb be confir- 
med by the representation of the Sun to be found on the seal attached jo 
the grant B. There is a small circular projection on the outer side of the 
seal, Which clearly represents the Sum There is a similar projection on 
the head of the seal attached to the grant A, but it is not * very clear, 

13 See Vachaspatytitn* 
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Sun* worships is prevaiant in the Telugu country even now. X may herfc 
add that a small mound at Peda Vegi is at present shown as the site of 
the ant&eht temple of Chitraratha svamin. 

Again the Salankayanas call yiemselves Bappa-Bhattdraka-pddd - 
bhaktas. ITienarae ofBappa occurs in the inscriptions of many dynasties, 
such as the Guptas, the V a k a t a k a s, the P*a llava s% 
and the Eastern G a n g a s. It is therefore certain that it 
does not represent any ancestor. It is not a proper name. We must 
therefore take it to mean father'. Each king showed highest reverence 
to his father, who was generally his predecessor on the throne. 

Next coming to* the word Sdlankdy ana itself, it is originally the 
the name!* of a Vedic ri$i. In. Pravara Icdn^afi we have gotras called: 
Salankayana. One belongs to Angirasa gana and has the same pravara 
which the Bharadvdja gotra has, viz., Angirasa , Bdrhaspatya, Bhdrad- 
vaja . Thfere is another Salankayana gotra which belongs to the Vis a- 
mitra gana, with the pravara Visvamitra, Salankdyana and Kaulika. In 
the g an up at a of Panini we find the word Salaiikayana in Nadodi (IV. 1.99) 
and in Rajanyadi (IV. 2. 33). There was a country called Salahkayanaka 
where the Salankayanas lived (IV — 2 — 53). It is not possible to know 
whether our Salaiikayana kings of Vengl ever claimed any kinship with' 
the ancient Salankayanas of whom Ppptini speaks. A Sanscrit lexicon of 
. authority called Modinl gives Nandi or the sacered bull 21s one of the 
meanings of the word Sdlankayana. From the figure of the bull found on 
the seal, we may infer that Salankayanas considered themselves someway 
connected with Nandi* the great bull of Siva. We must also remember 
that some of the Pallavas had Nandi on their seals. 

V i j ay a, De v a v a/ m an of the Bllore Prakrit Plates ^ 
claims to have performed horse*sacrifices and to be a great Mahoivara or 
the worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva). We do not find the claim to horse- 
sacrifices in any of the subsequent grants, in place of the epithet 
Parama-Mdhis'vara, Parama Bhdgavata is substituted in the later grants. 
•I am of opinion that the boast 1 ? of Alvamodha ' horse sacrifice) started 

14 See under “Salaiikayana” Angiras and Visvamitra in Raghunatk Bhaskar 

God bole's Bharata Varshiya Prachina Aitihaaic Kosha (M&r&thi) where all the 
information front the various Pravara Kandas is given. . 

15 Ep. Ind> vol. IX p. 56 . 

t l 6 1 ca U this a boast because, except one or two of the members of the Gupta 
dynasty, none of the kings who boast of asvamedha were so powerful as to entitle 
them to perform such a sacrifiee. If this was so with the members of the Imperial 
Gupta family much inferior was the status of the kings ..of other dynasties who 
clailh to have sacr^ded a horse. 

1 ? There is a famous temple of the Sun at Arasavilli near Chicacole Ganjam 
District, with -inscriptions dated S.S. 1068 and another in the Nellore District, fEd.) 
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with the Imperial Guptas, and the contagion spread to the minor dynasties 
like the Chedis, the Vakafakas, the Kadambas, the Salahkayans and 
others. The proximity in time of Vijaya Devavarman to S a«ny/d r a 
G u p t a’ s Sopth Indian triumphal march, in my opinion, explains the 
insertion of the word 4 fvamsdha-yayina ( 1 . 5 ) in the grant of Vijaya 
Deva. He must have seen some of the Ijmperial grants with similar titles 
and cobly imitated them. Subsequent kings thought it, perhaps, too big 
a boast for the owners of a petty principality. Similarly the epithet 
4 Parama mahitvarassa ’ is from the Gupta Inscriptions. Because this 
epithet was changed into that of Parama Bhdgavatasya by the succes- 
sors of this king, we need not infer that the later Salahkayanas changed 
their Saiva faith and became Vai§pavas. Bhagavata did not necessarily 
mean in those days a worshipper of Vishriu, and the followers of Siva 
also were called Bhagavatas. We have the authority of the venerable 
Patanjali for the usage of the word £iva Bhagavata , , 18 

Of the places mentioned in these grants, Vengi is usually identi- 
fied with a village called Peda Vegi near Ellore. Let us accept this 
traditional identity. But those who intend to make orignal research should 
not forget that there are altogether four places of this name in the Telugu 
country. Four places of this name are found in the Northern Circars. 
Two of these named Chinna Vegi and Pedda Vegi are situated close to 
each other, in the vicinity of Ellor£ ; another is found at Chintapalli in 
the Guntur district ; and the fourth is a deserted site, named Vegipadu, in 
the Polavaram Zamindari, to the north-west of Rajahmundry”. 19 The 
second place mentioned in our plates is Kudrahara vishaya. This territory 
seems to have included in it the present talukas of Avanigadda (Divi), 
Bandar, Ka;kalur and Gudivada in the Kristna district. The place called 
Gudur near Masulipatam is identified with the city of Kudrahara, 
Gudrava, Gudrahara and Gudravara of the latest inscriptions are identified 
with this O u d r a h a r a of the Salahkayanas. We may accept all these 
identifications tentatively. All the available evidence for these identifica- 
tions is collected at one place by Dr. Dubreuil in his Ancient History 
of the Deccan 20 ' 

C.hi nnapur a of the plate A ( 1 . 4) though named pura ( i.e . 
a city) was pal Lika (1. 9) or a small village. It may be identified with 
the present village of C Ji i n n a p u r a rh in Bandar taluk. If this 
identification is correct, it is very strange that this village should have 
continued to retain its name all these fourteen "hundred years. It is npt 
possible to inentify L5kumirf, the native place of the donee in grant A. 

18 Mahabhaahya on the Sutra of Panini, V, 2—1. * 

' 19 Madras Journal of literature and Science, t© 1. XI » p. 80S, . 20 Pp. 84—85 
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ri!f ^u & l nf^tippt^ ififfijtt ft, p. s). cifflQpf aJsp Jjp idppfifesd. 

Lf, J! WWf¥pr £ village c^Ue^ J^avika jpemionpd ip tft^ jjjfylfftt 
? : *\. »¥"' ri ^ y 4 Na‘ndivarip»n (1. 6/. >Ve dp npt know yhefher these 
/wo o n?^of naipeiji Kufpvada and Kurpv|ka are the variations of the 
saijie napje. Kur S yfga yras however within Cpdrah^. ' ^ do ppt 
^npw whptljer Kuruv$da yas yjfhin that district. It is probable that the 
,^iees in the Kolleru Plates were residing jvithjp the kingdom of tftp 

i’he dates pf these grants can be determined apprpxjrtiateiy and 
only in relation to the other plates of the ^lankly anas. The Prqlprit 
pf the Sjlankiyanas, which was fpnnd near Ellorp, is supppsnd 
^ ^ P Wer . °f ‘he two published grants. The donor pf it is 

Mm*r&a Sri Vijaya lJgya vartnan, who is described ns “ the perforpjpf 
of the horse saeritjces, the Sgjankjiyana, the fervent Mgfcfpfirq. jvhp is 
devoted to the feet pf tfoe Eord (his) father, and yhp tnpditat^s af tfee 
feet of the holy Chitraratha-svamin.”' The Kolleru Grant is issued by 
Vijaya Nandi varma, son of Maharaja Chandravarma. The land 
given was situated within the Kudrahara vishaya. Of our new plates, 
grant A is by Vijaya Skandavarman. The donor of grant B, is Sri Nandi 

' IT m sa' ThCre SCemS t0 bC ° ne more grant of the &iafikiyanas. I. F. 

I Tave ^ !f mg thC K ° IllrU . Qran \ sa >' s - “ In Sir W. Elliot’s facsimiles 

F«na.2^ ^ and his 

Kj“i? • language even is doubtful* but ^pms |p 

H> have thus seven names pf the kings pf this dynasty: 

A. El lore Prakrit' Plates ■ 

{Ep. Ipd. ypl, 1^. p, S h) 

B- KpJieru platpsc 

[Ind. Anit. 'yoL y, p. 17s ) 

O. Kanteru grant A 

D, Kanterp grant ft 

E. Elliot s unpublished grant 

find. Ant. vol. V p. 175) 


j. ( 1 ) Vijayad£vav,aman 

f Ehandavarwan; hie son 
i 1$) Vjj^y* Nandi 

^ Vijaya $,kanday4r#i«u3 
(d N^div^i moaii 

| (^) Vijaya Naftdiraxjnjui ; 
f his son 
J '7) Vijaya iBuddhavarman. 
1GUgh we are not able to construct a regular geneoWv nf *u 
6 * lanUyaaas from the above information, we may attempt ,*T ! ^ 
chronology of these kings. The Prakrit plates may be safely tak T 
vlder than the Sanskrit ones and the word Vijaya may be ^ 

only an honourMc pr efix , and not an integral part of Ly 
% 

2S Bp.Ind, vol, IX. j>. sf, 


H fyd. Ant. v#l. V\ p, 175 
43 2nd, Ant . vol. V* p 4 175 . 
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1 ittmfdte h lU V i i A y 4 ;ST at ri d i v A f a to a h of jp/aterf dnd 

fraftdi^riftorifc of fcahtifii &rdHt B. to be the barite •person. We thd\j* also 
iidd tb itih se names, fi aU t i v at r to a! n mentioned In the %UuHtibh(f Pillar 
tHscHpltoh^ ks the then king of # VSngf, pres timing of c6nr.se that he 
tefdtlged th the fatoity of the dSlaBkty arias, We tain then -arrange the 
chfOncdogy thus : • 

A, Dr 350 rfasti varman \ Alldhabad Pillar Inscription 
j / of Saritildra Guptd. 

„ 375 Vijaya D€vavnrman Ellore Prakrit Grant . 

,, 400 Vijaya fefandivarman 1 • 

| > Elliot's tTHpUbUShed PrdkHt Qrant , 

,, 4J5 Buddhavartoan I • 

,, 450 Chandavarman . 

j V fcbtlerU Plates & KdnisHi GplzhtP, 

„ 475 Vijaya ftaridivartodn ) 

,, 500 Vijaya Skandavarman Kantiru Grant A. 

The above six gerierations, from Hastivafrrian, ruled the 
kingdom of Vengi for nearly one hundred add fifty years. We know 
this period because, about the year ^5°, A.i),, Sarriudrd. Gupta Claims to 
have conquered H a s t i v 4 f m a n of Vefigf. Add then vie knovv frorri thC^ 
dhifcfcuttd PldlsSi 5 that Vikfariiahefndra vartoan of the 

Wshnufeuridin family, was rulirig at ( tie )D e h d ri I 3 r u hear VSrigi 
arid gifted away a village on the banks of the river Krishna, about the 
end of the fifth century A. I). It is therefore clear, that the 1^1 rifikSy drifts 
must have ceased to rule at Vengi fey that time. We may suppose that 
the last of the Salankayana kings. Vijaya Skandavarma was defeated by 
VikfamaheridfaVftftoftn in of about the year 500. We have therefore to 
place the dboVe six generations of the iSalafikayanas within a period of 
1 50 yedts (iso— 500 A. I).) The average for a generation thtis cOtofes to 25 years 
which is the generally accepted average for the urikfiowri feigns Of Iridiftn^ 
sovereigns. 

Wfe need tiot stop with Hastivarman or the period of the Kmperor 
Sartfudra Gupta. From the Kondamutfi Plates 26 we are aware, that when 
those, plates were issued, a king called Jayavarman of the Brihat 

24 Fleet** Gupta Inscriptions pp. 1 — 21. • 

25 Ep, Inds vol. XV p, 198. As for the dates of the kings of the Vishnukundin 
family, see I>r. tJubreuWs Ancierii History of ike tieccan % j). S6 arid rily Atticib on 
the Telugu Academy Plates of Visbnukhndiri fiiridhfdvafiria tit iri*th6 foUtndl 
of Letters Calcutta, University. 

26 Ep, 2nd vol, VI p, si(> 
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paUyana gotra was * reigning at Kudura in the Ku^uhara vishaya 
the very district in which the Salankayanas subsequently ruled. 
As to %he date of this king Dr. Hultzsch, who edited the Koptfamucli 
Plates (\n*Epigr aphici Indic.a vol. V p. 3 1 s') says:— “The alphabet of his ins* 
cription shows^that he must have lived in the same period as the Pallava 
prince Siva Skanda varm&n who issued the Mayidavolu Plates. 
Further the language and phraseology of the inscription are so similar to 
the Nasik inscriptions of Gautarni putra S a t a k a r n i (Nos. 4 and 5 ) 
and Vasishthi putra Puluinayi (No. 3 ). that Jayavarman’s 
date cannot have been very distant from that of those two Andhra kings. 
The archaic Sanskrit alphabet of the seal of the new plates is corroboratve 

evidence in the same direction.” . 

,, • 

It is thus evident that at about the middle of the third century 
the district of Kudrahara was governed by a dynasty of kings known as 
the Brihat-palayanas. The Salankayanas therefore, must have superceded 
the Brihat-palayanas at about the end of the third century. After the 
period of the Andhras, this district seems to have been, successively 
occupied by the Brihat-palayanas the Salankayanas, the Vishnu-kundins 
and the Chalukyas. The Pallavas proper, do not seem to have ever 
occupied this territory. In all their grants27 found in the Northern Cir 
cars, Kamma-rashtra is mentioned as the district under theft control. In 
one28 Dhannaka^a is also mentioned.* Kammarashtra is the Kamma-nadu 
* of the later period and is identical with the northern portion of the 
Nellore district and a part of the present Guntur district. 29 Any how the 
early Pallavas did not cross the Krishna river. The guesses of some 
historians that the king of Pishtapura whom Samudra Gupta claims to 
have conquered was a Pallava, cannot be supported by any epigraphical 
evidence. 

The Salafikayanas, who were certainly the contemporaries of the 
earlier Pdllavas, seem to have enjoyed their small principally of Vengi 
and Kudrahara, independently of the Pallavas. This principality was a 
small one and could not have been more extensive than an average modern 
district. It was situated between the mouths of the two mighty rivers of 
the south, the Godavari and the Krishna. To the north-east of it was 
Kalinga, with its capital at Pishtapura (Pithnpur) ; to the south-east was 
the Bay of Bengal ; to the south-west was the river Krishna and the 
kingdom of the Pallavas. It is not possible to ascertain how far it 
extended in the north-western direction between the two rivers or beyond 

27 Chandalur Plates of Kumaravishnu V. (Ep. Ind . vol. VIII p, 233 Ongodu 
Plates 1 and* 2 (Ep, Ini. vol. XV p. 246) 

2 H Mayidavole plates Ep- 2nd. vol, VI, p.84 

29 Ep* Ind, vol. XV p. 252; also vide Ep, hid, vol. IX, p. 56, 
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them. This principality consisted of two vishoyas ( districts), Vengi and 
Kudrahara. Of these Vengi was identical with tffie taluks of Ellore 
Ernagutfem and Bhimavararh, and Gadrahara included the tadi^/ of 
Avanigadda (Diyi), Bandar, Kaikalur gnd Gudivada. # 

The principality of Vengi hati a fine sea-board and & famons sea- 
port. There were the two great rivers flawing on the north and south, 
which should have facilitated the trade and the traffic of the country. Dr. 
Dubreuii has shown 30 that Kudura (or the present Guduru) was the same 
as the port of K odd ur a mentioned by Ptolemy of the second century 
and that the ships which wanted to go the country of gold (Khryse), i.e., 
the Indo-China peninsula (Burma, Malacca, Cambpdia, Annam) started 
from this port. The place now called Gtjantasala Vas a great mart and 
was called Kontakossv la by Ptolemy, . So the port of Masulifcatam, 
though under different names has been playing an important .part in the 
sea-trade of Soulhern India. 

_ • • 

At Ghantasala, which is between Gutfuru and the mouths of the 
Krishpa river, a Buddhist stupa has been discovered. 31 We can therefore 
infer that this part of the country was once under the influence of 
Buddhism. We can see the influence of this religion still lingering in the two 
Prakrit grants found in this region, the Kondamudi plates of Brihat- 
palayana Jayivarmaa and the Ellore plates’ of Salahkayana Vijaya 
D e v a v a r m a n. The religious language of Buddhist^ Was Prakrit or Pali. 

I strongly believe that Salank&yanas were some how related to 
the Pal lavas and hence were left alone unmolested by the PalJavas, who 
were certainly the more powerful of the two. It may be that these two 
dynasties had a common ancestor or that they were related to eaeh other 
by marriage alliances. I have three reasons for supposing so. The 
Pallavas claim32 to belong to the Bhdradvaja-gvtra , which has the 
Pravara of Angirasa, Barhaspatya, and. Bharadvaja. * And as I have 
shown above* Salahkayana is a gotra belonging to the Bharadvaja clan 
and has the same pravara. Then both these dynasties, which were contem- 
porary had for their crest the bull {Nandi). The seal attached to our 
Kantern Grant B becomes thus very important in connecting these two 
families. Above all, the similarity of names of the kings cjf these two 
dynasties is a very strong reason to believe that these families were 
connected. The names of Skandavarman, Nandivarman and Buddha- 
varman found in the Salahkayana plates are found repeated several 
times in the geneologies of the Pallavas also. Dr. Dubreuii has given a 
geneology and the approximate dates of the Pallavas at page 70 of his 

BO Ancient History of the Deccan pp. 86— 88, 

31 See Indian Buddist Antiquities by A. Rea V 

32 See Mayidavolc Plates and other inscriptions of th$ Pallavas, . 
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Ahciehl History of the i)eccan. In a period of 250 years, (reglhhiftg 
W1 ^ i°5° A ’^ > ' ant * e ^ding w riii 550 A.D., we have four Skandavaraihas 
two IThddhavarmas and two hiandivarmas. This similarity of flames 
cannot lie accidental. The repetition of the same name in both the 
families for Several generations must be due to their alliancfe and the 
i-fesfjSefct atffl ItfVe, each family felt for the members of the bther. 

Tetft.i 

First Plate , Second Side, 

1 «#T I tete*W I 

^ %tf3T tel 

Second Plate K First Side. 

4 [sf^rRf*] fsr 2 K te 3 

8 [11*] 

6 ^ 

♦ • Second Plate , Second Side. 

* WK teter tfaf qft*fcsr 

* pi*] trtWWl <*** ft*] 

77i?'rd Plate* First Side . 

*0 [y]u <4 teff s tefrft [11*] 

it *ft tfi* Min Apr m* 
i- te wft te emte ft*] 

2’htfd Plate, Second Side. 

13 [itetrn*] 4 Mter tt 

i* tsrrer q^npRf qfp [n*] 

18 stfrWgnr *§i% srrg<nte [r] 

X #Vom the original plates in my collection 

2 These two letters were clearly seen when I madfe my first transcript but 
m?ere subsequently lost in getting the plates cleaned 

* 3 This may be read as f%€§* of fteg} or tef* beta tub the 4 fiU( 
practically mates no difference beiween ff and «t 

4 Only, the secondary signs of (gudi ) of the second and third letters 

and the dirgata of the third are visible. 

6 More than half of the upp'ef portions of thebe thrbe ietfefS afe Visible, 
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Flp te > first Side. 

16 sm «R*T [w >#] f5R?T ^ ?^r 

17 t q^nft r 

18 [fa gfa?: i*] ^rg *f?tt ^ w% 

» [* *rcfct [n ] * 

TRANSLATION. 

LI. I — 5. Hail ! The vjl|ager$ of C^innapjura in Jvud^hara 
(vishaya) are to be informed thus by this copiipand, from the victorious 
VengL of Maharaja $ri VijayaSkandava r m a, who p^edjtates 
on the feet of the holy Chitraratjia-svami, who is a devotee at 
the feet of the venerable Bappa {father), who belongs to the family of 
the Salankayanas. • t 

LI. k — 9. With a view to increase the prosperity of our family 
{Ktila) and clan ( gatra ), this village has been given by us, with immunity 
from all the taxes, to &ivarya, residing in the village of Lijtumari 
and belonging to the M^udg^Jya &Otrfl. 

LJ. 9 — 10, Knowing this, you are to do your duty properly, and 
give possession of the village { to him ) with affection and love. 

LI. 11-13. This village is to left alone by all the respectable 
officers, ministers, agents and heads of the vishayas . 

LI. 13-15. This charter has been given on the full-moon day of 
the month of Vai sakha in the first yekr of our Victorious reign. 

LI. 15-17. Land has been given in charity -by many and it has 
jbm* protected by many- H# who is the owper of the l*od fpr the time 
fyewg enjoy* the fruit of the chanty (even though give# by his prodr 
ce$spr£). 

hi. 17-19. The giver of land lives gailly in Heaven for sixty 
thousand >ear 5 . He who confiscates or assents to such confiscation shall 
dwell in H^elJ, for the same period. m 

KANTERU GRANT OF NANDlVARMAN B. 

Text! 

First plate, Secpnj side. 

3 cHiftr m m 

Second plate , Fir&t si$e t 

3 m fop? 

* Second plate Second side . 

5 $ mmml gn 3 sfNr 

6 di") 1 3roTf%: 
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€ 

Third plate, First side. 

7 yrrerorcr 

8 *lf^R 3 T jtt 

Third plate,* Second aide. 

9 (w si^i 

10 S$T f^TRH% (li; 

Fourth plate , First side , 

11 (3T*) *nwr <?w ii 5j§r% %*r ^ 

12 arrg'rifedi «i ( gw gw 

13 ww gw g^T (D * 

Fourth plate , Second side. 

14 ^ ’ 

15 3TT&HT s grfSmWR rTTW g gw? (li*; 

LI. i — 6 . Hail ! From the victorious Vengipura! S a ] a n k a- 
y a n a Maharaja Sri N andi v a r a m a, who meditates on the feet of the 
.holy Chitrarathasvami. who is a devotee at the feet of the 
venerable Bappa (father) and who is the most excellent worshipper of 
the holy one; — commands the villagers of Kuruvada in the Kudrahara 
vishaya (thus): — 

LI, 6 -i i. Hail ! With a view to increaee the prosperity of our family 
( Kula ), clan ( gtftra ) and merit ( dharma ), a piece of land in this village 
measuring 1 2 nivartanas is given by us to the famous Brahmin S v a m i- 
chandra of the Maudgalya yotra. This charter i^ given on th e 
New Moon-day. 

LI. 11 - 1 * 5 . (The usual verses as at the end of grant A.) 

1 From the original copper plates in my collection. 

2 This word was read as Kudubara in the Kolleru plates by Dr. Burnell 
(South Indian Palaeography p, 135) and by Dr Fleet ( Ind . Ant. vol. V p. 175), The 
latter put an intorregation after the letter da, But Dr. Hultzsch has read it cor- 
rectly as shown by him in a foot-note inEp. Ind. vol. IV p. 198. 

3 This is a peculiar word; its meaning is not known and there is a difference 
of opinion as to its reading. This word occurs in the Kolleru as well as in the 
Ellore Prakrit Plates. Burnell has read it as munyoda in the South Indian Palaeo- 
grayhy (p. ). Dr. Fleet has a big note about it (Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 176; and 
suggests in the end that it may be matyadi . Dr. Hultzsch who has edited the 
Ellore Prakrit Grant has read it as muluda. Any how the reading and the 
‘meaning o£ this are doubtful. 

4* I think sqme portion of # the grant containing injunctions to the officer 8 
with words such as Sarva niyoganiyicktoyohtuka vishaya puti misraih pallikg, 
pariharene w'erefOmitted by mistake by the writer. 



TELUdU ACAOEMY PLAtES OF 3AKT1V ARMAN II. 

BHAVAKAJ V. KRISHNAKAO, B. A. , B.L. 

t edit this inscription through the kind courtesy of Mr. jay^nti 
Ramayya Pantulu, President of the Society* who has supplied me with 
excellent ink-impressions of the plates, at my request. These plates were 
noticed by the Government Epigraphist in his Anptfal Report on South 
Indian Epigraphy for the year tg 13,-14 'on page 86, in para 10 ajid num 1 
berCd as C. P. No. 8 of 1913-14. 

The plates Vhich contain the subjoined grant originally came 
into the possession of Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, President of the 
Telugu Academy in or about 1913, and sihce then they have been in the 
Telugu Academy and have become its propery. It is not known, however’ 
where-ftom arid by whom these plates were first brought to the notice of 
the President of the Telugu Academy, but I remember Mr. Ramayya 
Panttilu telling me once that they were discovered in Timmapuratfa, in tin? 
Pithapuram Zaittfndari, Godavari district. 

The plates are five in number, hung, on a ring the ends of which 
were secured in a circular seal which contains in relief countersunk on its 
surface the legerid “ fribhuvandnku§ a *\ It is not known whether the ring 
was cut by the time the plates reached the present owner. The plates 
measure 9 2/$” x 5”; the edges of the plates are slightly raided into rims, 
so as to protect the writing on them. Except on the first or the upper 

side of the first plate thefe is writing on both sides qp all the plates ; 

the last or Jhe fifth plate, too, contains four lines of writing on the 

outet side. Except on the last plate on its outer side arid on the second 

side of the first plate the writing throughout has been well preserved ; 
only the Iasi lines of the grant written on the second side of the fifth 
plate have become worn out by rust. 

The inscription runs into 104 lines and is written in the transi- 
tional Telugu alphabet of the eleventh entury A. t>. The writing beafs a 

close resemblance to that of the Korumilli and the Nandamapupdi grants 
of Rajaraja.l This is shown clearly for example by the two forms of mu 

in lines 43 and 52. The final m is not used at all arid in its place the 

dhusvdra hris been substituted. The use of tbe nasal fi is still to be seen 

• 

1 Jnd. Ant. vol. XIV, p. 48 , and E p, Ind, vpl, IV, p, 300 respectively. 

* 
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in words like Du$yantah (1. 8), lokantara-m (1. 20) narendra (1.50), sakal&n - 
dhdrtyrltii (1.54) and *nadanah (I.62), but at the same time it is also 
represeilfced by an anuwdra in several places The difference between 
the secondary forms of a and < 7 , i and z, u and u, and o* and o is not 
kept un uniformally. In one case the f long u is represented' by the long a 
as in $atran (l.sr). The writing may be said to be careless for the 
scribe left out may letters and words here and there rendering the task 
of restoration of the correct text that might be in the mind of the 
composer of the grant, rather difficult. The language employed throughout 
in the grant is Sanskrit, which is partly in prose and partly in 
poetry, except the portion containing the description of the boundaries of the 
village granted ( 11 . 89 — 97) which is in Telugu and Sanskrit prose mixed. 

The orthography calls' for a few remarks. It may be noted that 
a consonant besides being doubled as usual after the secondary form r, is 
also doubled in one instance after an anusvara for e. q* ,, pamccavirtii ati ’ 
(I.47). Again ti is used in one place for the secondary form of the vowel r 
for e.g., Jcritya for krtya , in line 87. The name of the donor of the 
grant and that of the name-sake of his ancestor, is written as Sattivarama 
(Jl-63, 50, and 51) instead of Saktivarma. 6akti in the compund word 

ahanta-fakti is written as ananta-satti in line 63. The vernacular pronunci- 
ation or probably the prakrit form of Yuddhamalla as Juddhamalla. may 
, also be noticed in line 45. The symbol ra called ba?idi ra in Telugu is 
used in the following cases “nadumaihbarina erii” /T61), Chejruvu” (1.62), 
‘Barasivada-pariti* n.95) and lastly ‘polagarusu’ (11.93-97), in the Telugu 
portion of the grant. 

This is the only copper plate grant of the Eastern Chalukya king 
Saktivarman II.. son of Vijayaditya VI I. and Madavavnahadevi., that 
has been found till now, This prince is known to us from the Ryali 
plates of Vijayaditya VI 12. as having reigned for one year only after 
the death of Rajraja, in or about ro6i A I). The present record, like the 
other grants of the dynasty, commencing from Ihe Ranastipupcb Grant 
t of Vimaladitya ,3 opens with the usual Pauranic or legendary account and 
geneology of the Chalukyas, and then gives in detail, following the prac- 
tice of the earlier records of the family, the duration of the reign of each 
king from Kubja-Vishnuvardhana to Bajaraja, uncle of Saktivarman II, 
the donor of the sub-joined grant. This inscription is an important one 
for more than one reason. It contains new facts about the early kings of 
the Eastern Chalukya dynasty which were not known to us before. 

In the first place there is a statement in line 47, that both 
Danarpava ,and Ammaraja II, killed each other’s sons. Unfortunately for 

r 

2 C. P. Nos. 8 & 9 of 1923—24. (See Pep, on Ep. for 1923—24 j>, 77.) 

3 Ep. Ind. vpl. VI. p. 368 . 4 
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us the text affords 'us considerable difficulty, being full of mistakes, in 

restoring the correct reading. The Government Epigraphist who examined 

• * 

the inscription remarks that, ‘ Just before the interregnum, the two brothers 
Danarpava and Amma II. are stated to have murdered the sor^> 4 ^of each 
other,’ and then adds, “ this statement partly explains the necessity for 
an interregnum which followed their rule in the Vengi country”. These 
murders appear to have happened in the last days of Ammaraja II., for 
immediately kfer this statement comes the mention of the fact that 
Ammaraja II. protected the earth for twenty-five years and then his half- 
brother ( dvaimaturah ) reigned for three years* Accepting the remarks 
of the Government Epigraphist, I wrote on the history of the reign of 
Ammaraja II., in my History of Rojahmundry ** as follows: 

“ But soon after the expedition . against the Kasfratuta king 
Krishna 111., Ammaraja II. returned home and once more took over 
the administration of the kingdom. From this time forward the amiable 
relations between the brothers seem to have been a little ruffled, and we 
do not hear of the amity any more between them. Danarnava seemed 
to have turned hostile to Ammaraja II. during the closing years of 
latter’s reign. The records of the later kings of the house clearly 
speak that Amina’ s last years were marred by cruel atrocities and 
cold blooded murders of the princes of the blood royal, by the 
king and his half-brother, which probably, resulted in the death or expul- 
sion of Ammaraja II. from the country in A.D. 970 , and the death of 
Danaroava, three years later, in a protracted civil war. Ammaraja II’s 
father-in-law Mfpa Kama, lord of the Lake Country ( Sard-natha), his 
mother-in-law Nayamariiba (both of whom were held at one time in great 
esteem by the king) and his brotherinlaw, Bhaskara surnamed Gaiyfana* 
ray ova , — all of them seem lo have fallen out and changed colours. Bhaskara 
deserted the cause of the king and joined BadapaiSja, eldest son of 
Yuddha mafrla II., who was then engaged in an attempt to invade Vengi 
with the assistance of the Rashtrakufas in order to gain the kingdom 
of his father to himself. The causes for this desertion of the king’s own 
kith and kin during critical times on the one hand, and the growth of* 
ill feelings between the king and his half-brother Danaranva on the other, 
are not known. Ammaraja II. had probably estranged his own brother 
and all his kinsmen in his queen’s side by his foolish acts. 

“The events of the last days of Ammaraja II., that partly explain 
the causes for the successful invasion of Vengi and the capture of tl^ 
throne by B&dapa and Amma’s death or explusion from the country in the 
Struggle that ensued, may be gleaned from the surrounding circumstances 
In the struggle between the brothers, the country became probably 


i Above Vol. III. p. 167-8 
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divided, and the invader Badapa and his Rasbfrakuta aided by Jtjxe 

traitor Bhaskara co^id easily seize the throne. Put Padapa at any rate 
codld not have won* the kingdom so e^siiy as he said. The civil war 
followhig the invasion appears to have dragged on for three years, at 
least, from A.D. 970 to 973 , the* period which is usually assigned to 
Banarpava. This period of civil war, which is said to be the reign of 
Danarapava seems to indicate that Danarapava was then carrying op fhe 
struggle against Badapa, while Amma If. was either dead or expelled from 
the country. We have also a statement in the Arambaka Plates of 
Badapa that he (Badapa) conquered the Jcingdomffrom Ammaraja himself, 
which fact seems to suggest that Badapa did not recognise Danarpava 
as king at all. It is ‘this reign of Badapa which lasted probably for 27 

years .that was regarded as the period of interregnum , the period 

during which the kings of the later years stated, ‘there was no king 
over Vengi'. The statement meant only that the senior branch of the 

dynasty •which was restored to the throne by the accession of $akti- 

varman I. in A.D. 999 did not recognise the rule of the younger branch 
of the dynasty represented by the descendants of Yuddhamalla I., the 
traitor brother of Gupaga Vijayaditya 111/’. 

I suggested that the causes for the ‘ interregnum 5 or more pro- 

•• 

perly speaking for the invasion of Badapa, might be in the beginning, a 
quarrel between Amma II. and his .brother Danarpava, and later, dissen- 
sions between Amma II. and his queen’s relatives, Nfpa Kama and his 
son Bhaskara. For all these dissensions in the royal family, I said, 
there might be, perhaps, something of the nature of disgraceful 
intrigue in the life of Amma’s favourite mistress Chamekamba and the 
son of Danarnava or Amma himself, like that of Chitrangi and Slranga- 
dhara of the story connected with the reign of Rajaraja Naftendra, in the 
last days of Ammraja’s reign 

In writing the above I had in my mind not only t|ie statements 
recorded in the present grant but also in the ArmbSka Plates of Badapa, 5 
the GupdugoLinu Plates 5 6 and the Kaluchumbarru Grant 7 of Ammaraja II. 

I put these four records together and constructed a possible turn of 
^events of the last days of Amma II. 

It is stated in the present grant that Rajaraja and Vijayldjtya 
VII. were the sons of Vimaladitya, though born of different plotters. 
We know from Nanniya’s Mahabhdrotam , that Rajaraja was the eldest 
c born and his mother was Kundavamba, daughter of R&jarfija Cfxoja 
the great. Vijay&ditya’s mother is said to be MSdavamah&devj, £l$o, a 

5 Ep^Ind vol. XIX. p. 137 #. 

G Ind, Ant . lol. XIII. p, $48, 

7 Ep* Ind, vol. yll, p* 177 ff. 
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Choi#* princess, but her p#fepts’ napies are not pep tipped (J. 56). The 
Governpiept Epigraphist reads the name of queen M^}av#n)pb#dEvi 
wropgly as lyl|lavam#hadev), in this record. 8 ff i s 4prther stated 
in this grant that Vijayaditya VJJ. conquered the Vepgi kingdoiy (japing 
the absence of "his half-brother (dvaijnaturah). Immediately* ifter this, 
follows another statement that Vij/yaditya VII. placed his son Sakti- 
varman II. on the throne of Vejjgi opt o* abundance of affection* for his 
son (rmtra ateha) after destroying or defeating all b>$ enemies. It is 
interesting to know who these enemies were, that Vijayaditya fought in 
order to make bff son kipg of Vengi. ft is probable, these enemies were 
no other than Vijayaditya’s half-brother Rajaraja and his son Rajendra 
Choda, who after wards came to be known as the. illustrious Kulottunga 
Chola Deva I. This conquest of Vffpgi and the usurpation are said to have 
happened after Rajaraja had reigned for forty-one years. The events 
of the last days of Rajaraja as described in our grant are in. full accor- 
dance with the tradition extant in the Andhra country, regarding tJje in- 
completeness of Nanniya Bhafta’s MahqbhdratarH. Tradition says that 
during the last days of Rajaraja, the country was very much disturbed on 
account of some invasion by the enemies, and as a result of that, soon 
drifted into a war, and that both Rajaraja and his poet laureatte died 
about that time in the midst of those troubled times. 

We do not know the causes for the invasion of Vgpgi at the fag 
end of Rajaraja’s reign by Vijayaditya VII. It seems certain that yija- 
yaditya VII. made use of the opportunity to invade the country, afforded 
by the absence of the king who had probably gone on an expedion to a 
distant country. And in this he must have been assisted by Spipesygra I. 
the Western Chalukya king of Kalyan, whose vassal he was, r u l ing over 
the Nolambavadi vishaya, since his first exile in 1035 A. D. pirpa. About 
this time (A.D. 1060) Somes vara I. inyaded the Choja dominion^ penetrated 
as far as Kanchi and stormed the city taking away large booty and plunder. 9 
At about this time, too, Somesvara I. probably induced J#gad|k#bhdftWia 
Dharavar#adeva, the Sinda king of .ChakrakuJa M#pda4a in the Southern . 
Kdsala country, to invade the kingdom of the Eastern Ghalpjcm in the 
north. RSjaraja and his son Rajendra Choda 10 might baye been engaged* 
in the campaign against .Dh$r$v*r9a4Sv.# at about this tiff#, #pd Vij#yi- 
di;ya VII. taking advantage of his brothers absence fropa the country 
and helped by Somesvara I.. invaded and conquered Vpjjgi, 

8 Ep. B*p. for p. g>. 

9. Carn-.desa Ip«$rs. vol. I, p. 144; hi- At*, vol. V, p.f*% »n4 Vihre maafr a 
deva Charita, Introd. p. 27. 

10 1^ was about this time that prince Rajendra Oheda, afterwards the tamoua 
Kulottunga Chola Day# I. atorajed the fortress of Chakrgkuta fSakkrafckottamJ and 
captured the elephants of VAirtgaram (Wairgarh). See the ranterka ot ftai Baha- 
dur Hira Lai in Ep, Ind. vol. X p. 27. . ' 
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It is interesting to find from a grant recently discovered * and 
edited by my friend Mr. R. Subba Rao, M. A., in the pages of this 
Journal (v 61 , p. 27V that this was not the first time that Vijayaditya VII 
invadfe^ and occupied Vengi. The grants states as foliows^(lines 59—65) 

“ si^f^Fwrrrrill 

?FTg ftfaws dssrrefT ; 
usw^Rrgfrr^r srNkrreft i 

^t^fT5JT^T7| ST 5T^r ferSTT^^: 9<Snfr II 

Thus it* is said that” Rajaraja, son of Mummadi Bhima, i.e., Vimaladitya* 
who is entitled to be called Maharaja protected the earth for twelve 
years; then Vijayaditya (VII.) son of Vimaladitya and a brother of Raja- 
raja born a different mother ( dvaimaiurah ) having expelled Rajaraja 
forcibly, obtained the kingdom. This valourous prince, Vijayaditya, son 
*of Rajamartaipda , the foremost among the race of the Moon, crowned 
himself king of Vengi on aditisuta-dina (Thursday, the 5 th tit hi in the 
bright fortnight after the sun had entered the zodiacal sign Karkafaka 
i.e. in the solar month of Karkafaka , in the 1 §aka Samvat 952,” (repre- 
sented by numerical word symbols, drk** 2, and nidhi ** 9, i-e. ** 95-2) 

in the Kanya lagna when the uakfatra was Hasta, which corresponds 
to Thursday, the 9 July 1030 A. D.; 11 and this date falls in the 8th 
year of Rajaraja’s reign. Thus, from this it is clear tlfal Vijayaditya 

actually became king after Rajaraja had protected the country for lull 
twelve years, even though his actual coronation took place four years 

previously. We know that Rajaraja ascended the throne on Thursday, the 
x6th August, A.D. 1022, and by adding 12 years to this date we ariive at 

16th August, A.D. 1034: thus the usurpation by Vijayaditya VII. should 

have taken place only after the Just mentioned date. His crowning him- 
self to the kingdom of Vengi four years prior to this date might be only 
a mark of his revolt against his brother and desire to become the king 
of Vengi himself, with the assitance of some of the discontented nobles 
of the court like, the Malaya chief Bhima Bhupa mentioned in this 
t Pamulavaka grant .12 The interval of fora: years between the actual date of 

,11 I am indebted to Mr. V. 8. Prakasar&o. b, a.* l. t. who greatly 
assisted m# in calculating the date. This date and the date further below have 
been calculated With the help of L. D. Svamikannu Pilla’s Indian Chronology 
12 Above vol. II, p. 277 — 289 . 
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Vijayaditya’s coronation in A. I). 1030 and forcible seizing of the 
throne by defeating and drjying out Rajaraja at the lend of* the lattes 
1 2 th year of reign, was probably filled with civil war with jurying 
success on either' side. It does not appear either from Vijayaditya’s 
Pamulavaka Plates or the, present reccTrd how long Vijayaditya VII. .reigned 
after this event. It is probable that he did not teign long and that he was again 
attacked shortly afterwards, ^defeated and lastly banished from the coun- 
try by Rajaraja . For the subjoined grant and other records clearly state 
that Rajaraja reignecl for full forty-one years and this statement 
is in support of the view that it was an uninterrupted reign. If Vijayaditya 
VII. conquered and crowned* himself king«of Vengi, his authority did not 

not extend beyond a limited area, and . his reign did not exceed at 

. • 

any rate for more than a year. It is interesting to note that this 
revolt, and the usurpation by Vijayaditya VI I. are not mentioned in 
the record under review. This is perhaps due to the fact the Vijayaditya 
VII. -’s escapade at that time was after all a disgraceful affair. 

Saktivarmun’s mother M a d a v a ma hade v i is said to be a 
princess of the liaihaya family, i give beiow the geneolgy for the sake of 
convenience so far as this king and his immediate ancestors are 
concerned. 

Vimaladitya. 

) 

: I ... ) 

by Kundavamba by Msdavamahadsvi 

1 ./ I • 

Rajaraja Vijayaditya VII. 

by Arnmangadevi by M adavamahadevi , 

1 , 1 

| I Sa ktivarman 1 1 . 

d. Kundavamba Rajendrn Choda. (Donor of the grant) 

(Kulottunga Chola Deva I.) m 

Saktjvarman II. according to this grant bore the surnames 
Samar aika bhatrava and. Saty a/ray a. He seems to be quite a youthful prince 
nay, even a boy* at the time of his accession to throne, frqm the way in 
which it is saicl that he was crowned to Yh’e kingdom by his father out of 
affection (putra-sneha) after conquering all his enemies for him. Else- 
where in the Ryali Plates*** which were issued by Vijayaditya VII. him- 
self' twelve years after he had assumed life reigns of sovereignty, the 
king deeply mourns .$he untimely and* tragic* desfth of his young son 
Saktivarman Tl. on the -battle fmld when he Was hemmed in on all 
sides, and compares hitii to Ahe epic hero Abhtaanyu. ® 

.The object of -the grant is record the gift of the village of 
Numiyavada in the Prdlunapdu to A d a p a A p p a n a, ail officer of the 
king on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, that, came sometime after the 

13 Ep, Rep, for 1928-*~24 p. -77* • 
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kill's corofcatiofc. He is said to belong to the fTasyapa gotra and Apast 
atftba mtra. He is inerted in most respeetful terms by the king, and 
described as dtie Who took great pains ktta+klifi in his cause as if it was own. 
He is the son of Kapfhena, and son’s son of Dropa, who was praised 
by all learned men as an excellent person . Appana’s mother’s family name 
is mentioned as M&nti Jcuta through curiously enough her name itself is 
omitted. It is doubtfal from the absence any statement 6r indication 
Whether the donee, Ad&f>a Apparia was a Brdhmana after all. We may 
take him either to be Ksatfiya or more probably as a fodfa, for We 
have till fhis day Sndra families with the surname Adapa. The famous 
chiefs, Eya Bofnnm Nayaka and China Bommu Niyaka of VSltir of the 
time of, Achyutar&ya, Sadasivaraya and Ramar&ya of Vijayanagar, be“ 
lodged to the Adapa family, and the Telugu word Adapa means “the 
bearer of the betel leaf bag for the king or any high personage’’. The 
A$ap# family was very illustrious in Vijayanagar History not only for 
their valour but also for their patronage of Appaya Dik$ita and 
brahminical learning of the Saivaite school. These naiks of Velur also 
belonged to the K&iyapa , gotra. 

This inscription is dated and contains the date of the king’s 
‘coronation. Saktivarman’s coronation took place on Thursday, the and 
tithi of the bright fortnight of the month of. Tula, Saha Samvat 983 expired 
expressed in numerical word symbols, QUna-S , va$U m 8 . nidhi — 0 t — 983, 
which corresponds to Thursday, 18th October A.D. 1061. The lunar 
eclipse may also be calculated and thus we will be able to know’ exactly 
the date on which the present grant was made. 

Numiyavada, the village granted cannot be identified now. There is 
no village of that name in Prolunapdu which corresponds, to the modern 
Taluk of Peddapuram, portions of Ramachandrapuram, Cocanada and 
subdivisions of $thapuram and Tuni, of the East Godavari District. The 
village was probably deserted and hence gone out. existence * in course of 
time. It might be that the village Tirilmapuram, at which the plates 
were found, lying between Pifhapuraiii add Cocanada, was the original 
Numiyavada. Some of the villages mentioned as boundaries cannot also 
identified. Barasivada and Chanduru are not to be seen. Chanduru may 
be Chandurti, but the village is a little far away from Timmapuram. Even 
the small local streams mentioned as boundaries may not be 
existing today. The Telugu portion of the inscription contains mahy 
•archaic 'words (for example, pariti ^ stream) ; and it is this aspect that is 
really interesting to the philologist and linguist, interested in the Study of 
•the archaic Telugu. 

, V ' ' - 1 ’ * 

The executor of the grant is Katakadhipati Narayana, the poet 
j^ho composed it is Kavi Kamana. The scribe is said to belong to 
Vifvakarma hula , but his name is obliterated. 
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TEXT. 1 

FirH Plate , Second Side . 

* a *fNror: mm mwwmvi sbft 

2 5ITRTT 5 5f5T : I 31* w: *R4l4*«t>- 

3 * ?§**ig *i%r: sffwfsraFr: n ( ?*) 3W33 

(«ra:*)*] l strt: s^rr 

* it R*) <rorr ^ ?rp srar 

*w?n 1 3?r: 3^ 

5 ftfrT I tTrfr 3Rfl^a^W^‘3TOf*ffa I (rTW:) ST^RT: ?CT: $TOT 

0 ^frTT «RTT 3RTOT ^ JT^T^ SISTT 

7 e ^tr^: ?i<t : jeNfw ^fr ^^Ttr-g^ ^srrfa^> ^fr jrftrar tow 

8 ^irw? wTOrcfMtara.i rT?r: *r3irww: wrfr m§m i 

9 6 nnFT35rr^R wgtfcgwr foqp* 33 H; aw?r : wsjtw^wr 

10 u^iW sft wraww 11 <3*) ^rtt wrongs *?htt : q^tw srei .. 

'K 

1 1 ^Frft rTtft ?<TOtt ^TT%^ 9 TOROT SrTOTW TO §?TPTT TO«? 

11 I <Tcr: wdfoqr awN taeJuaa : wffifrrere 4 iTO«s*?raifafarw- 

Second Slate , Fir at Side. 

13 sftdr qp^R:l 10 33TOrer W VTOT3T tffal|pT *$3? wf(t*>n:[ 1 *] 

u timgS 1 vsrr^or saw: 11 (#•) l2 ?nTT^ i¥^i ,s ^i^r wwr 

h r» i j ftH r wf^wt 35 ^3 

15 x^f iVrai^fr fora: *$ra i wrorfe 

% wrf fo r w 

1. From the ink impressions supplied to me by Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu* B.A.»B.L 
2 Sloka S&rdula vi krtdi ta 3 Sloka Anush tup. 

4 The letters in the brackets were first written, then struk oflT and then 
inscribed again between lines 3 and 4. Hence they are not very clear'. 

5 Read \51H*b : 6 Sloka Ary a. 7 Read *SJ^fcgs| 0 - 

8. The Vi&rga Is superfluous. 8. Read^ <^3lWl^ 10 Sioka Apft 

11 The Visarga is superfluous 12. Sloka, S&rdulavikridita. 13 Read , 
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16 IfolRT f«TBh II <«**) 3Rn#TT «W: 

3R- 

17 Srsrfrwr 1 *sr# btb i ^b bib: nwhft* TBSTrpBBwrar: m^nn* 4 

MHHR BBITB 

18 w W < N l fttK W W ( i^»m BBfe(B* > ES T%W M l6 frfo^fagRfagRW 

19 ^[r] W^rwr ' 7 qfe qnq « t brt Brarwra? BfSjfaR 

V BT g folWPBmfr I dfal^g sdre^ST Hndbg 3 R B?J 

21 g (ft^O' ^wgrcffw** tia i w^iq 

* 

22 sRprmjjf i bt?tbi b$btcbi BwwwP T m gri^ft 

28 3W ft^(%r # )flwfNBfi 'e(t*Xi%sti wrstbtpj i b b Brsrr 

f^rV^eiT 

24 *b «jg^»nr<s ^^if>i<l bb?t ntfRRiR f n R S RWR B ttt- 

Second Plate , Secqnd Side 

2-*» ?j ttbtst b>rt} wil* qteriBflfrcR? <rrfsft»?R srfsrawr 19 * 

. 1/6 ivs&fasn Ptef^r fmm* b^trot bbb?tos inir^ bt#? w 

27 f^wwrrfjT Bre n sqfag i fa «bi?r sss«r funft \ 

28 ftw ftn^BT BTBRRBaj ^fa?wm qHramw n 2C wrt 

29 *ft fjPRlfipn 5HBPIT Bf^RT56r*5R?B:ll'*^) 

31 ?RgW: w$Ri- $B BTrJB: sftWBTI BBT «RB: (l*) ^WTHf BSeWJ 2 ' 
31 3R Bf^FRTB BTBSBBBRmf Slftrft (3*)^TBT $fcl<i*I«RiIBR?B«T 

wSS * BBHHlfed 8TB 8TB B^^BRI^T B'WnTT qWIT 

84 W&H BTTjV] qfa#S*I B3BT BT^RTBT B3nSRRP3$ 

85 * BIBI WIT *T=IT^l [l*]tTO?B% B 

36 ^rfe^TSB T5RT%fRT I ?T^T ^RRT: Bgfe Bl ft I tR^STT fog*- 
•> 

14, Read °Rgfr*r° 15 R Pa d °®Rt° 16. Bead m% 17. Bead faSflfaBBT 

II. The letter's have been left out carelessly by the Scribe. 

1* Bead °«fa«W!° 8) Sloka Anuehtup. 81 Bead 88. Bead *|^)|Qr* 
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Third plate , side. 

37 ^ gsrcm: 3535ft * 

88 ^ -wfoRs- wi^r; fl^gsndi m 

39 ffar<w5?r* ^3?Tf i%3T?rrr^ »rf i q^Fftftwprjfr : qgffi 

40 jri en£ 

4 ’ * srrg*?nftjT g?§?r: **rt 

43 wr ?t?^ 5 f%3nrrf^i Rr^g^i 

44 5?i 5rreftraroft% w ^t^ri tfto?R?ft foiRrf^r <155153 r*h 

45 r ?rfrr«7iM3% gpre:* 4 ?wpriJf5>r[i*]* * s 35f^»?ft|Rr^nfiq|?r 

46 ^raftr s&PRrrrr i otfwt3it33t ?x3T*foft jftnwfli sjfsrosfa rii [«•*] 

47 a VlWt|# i 5?T5R#H7R 27 1 ^ffqRRTf^rt: ^ T W^T R 

'Rfw^TfrT || [<:*] 

48 28 i»rr§ *Nt *tstr ?r*r»f)w§crr *t£t i wr 

Third p.ate. Second side 

49 ajc*wT&rer ^WF5RP^ 29 #ny? ; i [V] 30 3T35RR»?srr 

<r <r 

50 *rrit5rr<r ?rrrfar ^f>njr% ^rfarcr 3 ’ i (?«>*) 32 ^ sfrVj 

*f| ^RWT 

51 PRgw [r] 5 335 ; *t s^ir^r ^wraj 

§®% n [^*] »«^r 

52 i JT^^c?^far^ 35 sus^iff s^rr * 8 ii(?r*j 
37 ft*rtaft5 


23 Read 24 Read 35R5: 

25 Metre Injravajra 

26 Metre sloka Anushtubh 27 The reading here is extremely doubtful and 


incorrect. X restore the reading of the text thus tentatively 


1$R5R5r WRTR* 


28 Metre Anushtubh 29 Read 30 Metre Anushtubh 

81 Read *TWR5T 82 Metre Indravajra 33 Read 

84 Blftka Anushtubh 35 Read 36 Read ( iJ^lW^I, 

37 Metre Vasantatilaki, 
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[r]qrto wrar 
#*• [^"jq^re ^fl i i a^^Tto-iuO ^*)<rer 39 <r*Km 

55 tt^st i to ^an%ic i; $nrff t: 

56 «rto II [?#*] arto i forai&n ” q fe re to seFira 3rtw T^to'-i 

arsrfa sr 

* 7 *i«ft ftototoit «ftoc ^r: ii (*«**) «Td$r 40 wg fflig 

5CW *(:*) l u 

58 4fatogcr : il ($5*) srssiMV’ ^ *t 

&9 viwfa ni i ^r^orog to$*tS^rnTT«i to*TR:4 
e* tog^r sm^Nrar i qfotf R*torr toftcr toft ^ 

61 <& Rf q#cW II [?v**] cRT sftftacRT gft<TT§^ ^T t3 ^I 


Fourth plate , First side . 

.62 qffe MK«ITI^I^I^^M^H:l3T^:^to^Tclto^ ggr to lpfe* *ft 
63 oqRTrRRR^nrf 4 4 ^TI^cT ^fhnfrl 45 ^^: l| (?C*) 4( JJORgRf^ toft 

*rrft 5i(r*)^rto^ few ' 

6* 33RW ^TSF^ftr I tocTT^TT^ SgtoScTRigfa §T5W 
X iFratoto: 47 ii ( r <V) 48 ftto ^w^r^r^wTTg'TTrrfto^ i to 

>tV 5ITW 

66 to ftorrto^ tortor i stos’snrjj* 19 tr«t pw 50 i 

67 4jtotol 5, TrTg*T *rfr stonto: sriiT:ii(Ro*)i 52 ?ftto;aarf% tfh% 

68 toft V|*4Rfcl«*nT qNTct I 3Rqpq: ftoETtopFTT% RRcT STSTna 

69 toct u(^*) 53 ^im ^reragtor wi to«>*T$ to^r% ctt 

70 ^R^TcT ^td^Jjato 1 to$ f»Wl& 'T? 


S8 Metre Tndravajra > 39 Metre Oiti. 40 Metre Anushtubh. 

41 This and the following sloka are in Metro Sardulavikridita. 

42 Bead 43 The reading is doubtful 44 Read °51T% 0 

45 Bead 46 Metre Malini 47 Read 

* ^ 

48 Metre Sardulavikridita. 49 Read ’^nj^UT* 5 o Road 

51 The reading is doubtful. 52 Metre s'oka Aryagiti. 53 Metre Sardulavikridita » 
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Fourth Plate : First Side. 


. • ' £1 '>o< 9<0 $A T£c> 


V' - • : C7/ 


?r^^;Vy c ^g5^ 

\ .'. %*■ *.✓*■' . .0^ v- t w. iw^ nx- / >yl 




b °%x»cpc y#:p'-?d&3ity&'.- *&%#$$&'?£ 

oS£a yj-tj r -- n & %'pfz ■, 

\ v iX'f< ‘ ’ *** ~ ' 7 ^ : ' v ' v 


$ V-lh&ZjjX: eW' $ 3fe) *2o 

S'***'** 

■•%&*&&<. s,^/£lMS%r2i&&iE% <JS/..,6t&r iscn'/jf-^^d 


Ffurth Plate : Second Side . 
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71 % i gn:giT 3 T frfarr n (”,*) 5 %^r irgcnmr 

72 ^i< 34 <*i^i K of) i^r^sfa^rcnfrgsiRSR fernt 1 # 54 " 11 (^V)' , 5 TOr«faw 

7s ^r«t%|o^ 56 ^9 st rt%?t isrsff *rcr 

74 ijr. wizzfcn- i ksrpsRiRTsr 4 t^rt. 

• ’ 

Fourth plate , Second side, 

75 n%gts tofta: n 0 o? x ) mrrcnnfanar trask 

70 w: 'RJWT. scffirrt’src: 9 fta 3 Prafc: ii srr 33$^ 

77 ^r«nr sftfawjirs^ ^RrsTT^RTar p'rto: qonrfrcq;: <w?r 

78 sraro^; II faqftrarftrat m 

79 f s sgwg ^kk 57 ^wrf5 JTi%gk^ ^rrcfrr =prr? 

»* 5RRWT8? fkw^mk W I 58 7*NR5IF5R <C) 

si «frrRTtftonpwitaa: i im sgj3ik|k*]$rR kq-F^: gwrqrr%3r:[»V] 

82 3 RJ 3 : I W. =qR^ 

83 p^TrkqR. ii (R5*) 3rrcftrrc*ra<ft srp^r skksri trsrt i fa^: ^ 

^#fF?Tr ursfterfe 

84 gm^RT II [Ru>*] STR*kr : 59 qf^3?T qrfkrkr kuk gaTP%& q#r: | 

g^R=rnt *t 

85 ?<rk i«kpkr w. gowk n [rc x ] srrfipT: 8 ’ stf jtrpr 

rr ^ 5 [: k ] 

86 fii^rksr gffesT kwqkgk?r II [RS*J ?rk gvfcj 

87 gq ^ffin *R&k gf^RT^ ^RRIT (IT*) mrrfftaf* T%W r,3 #l$T 

54 Metro Anushtubh 5Ja Head '^IMnTTg^r HIBHI'H^}’ 

55 Metre So r du l a v l k r idita. 

56 The text in linos 73 and 74 is full oi m stakes as some letters have l»eeu 

omitted and therefore con 1 ! not >3 orrerfcol. 5 H ; 1 1 ^^TP^WT^I 

58 This and the following slokas ini 1 . 82—81 are in A mshtubh metre, 

59 Metre TTpajaii. GO Metre AiuiMubh # 

61 Read 6-2 Read f>^T 63 Read 

7 
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Fifth plate, First side, 

89 S^»PRTfl[: (: *) T^ : »15[5*fe 5TRl%3fR^3. 

' o 

oo q^in% ^53 i ^ffar araM: 

91 jpg r«j i rbt st%ottt : qt?fn=R 5 ?r swsj* n . 

9'2 esojj qfKT% 3jr^lW33 I tfPTT $*3T<T: 

93 * ?gs i ^Ntt qrsHR: ^ 5 R^ir%^ 3 H ifHj 0 ^ 

94 B13 <#r wn^ig igs fa 

95 ftTrfc!^ I RRT cRPRrf: g-p^R^RR Re§r% sf&cFTp 

9G sRrfesr i *fprr sttr: «ircr%qw ^fsrBjpr srg qelftste 

97 5^ VRBKg =# T ftcff (?) ^3 ^Psrcrrp ^rN*rg 

98 g i tftaRSTRRT: qftrr% *fcn il •4 trtr^t#r rh^t 

99 tw^r q : w?n% K q^ g siqFrregTfit warm i w^rrR hto s*w 

..loo ^ H 6 %?Tii qf?ffr=r[ wr srp*?j qf£qq *fpr[i*]r% fPrprr^R*] 


Fifth plate, Second side, 

101 *wr%fa: ii (\°*) qfnTofgv^^rr qfsff-i si^rt i q?njfar 

102 ^qsrkft ii (Vi > [srrJfT «ft 'Rfftf W (^w l,fi 5 R** 
fiT^s#: w. 

103 ?^i[%tTT sr. . .ft Ffr JTRpmr^T #*: I qJWRPTR ftw#S3 5R: q?5 

ioi ?Tr?r. pw q?r wer *rr. . .Jjssrtfcre s-rffapi ] * U ( «R*) 

Translation. 

Lines j to 54 are identical with the text of the Korumilli Plates 
of Rajaraja, {Indian Antiquary . vol. XIV. p. 48 fT.) 

V. 1 4. His ( Yimaladitya's) son, Rajaraja, the foremost of the 
race of the Moon (C handy a varnsa) protected the earth (kingdom) with 
great ability for full forty-one years. 

V. 15. And to Vimaladitya was born, from his queen Meclava- 
mahadevl w r ho was like the goddess Laksmi to the ocean (family) of the 
Cholas, Vijayaiitya, who was praised by all kings. 

64 This and the following slokas ar© in Anushtubh metre. 

65 Metro Sardudavikrid.it a. 05 Lines 102 — 10 4 are unintelligible except for 

4 few words here a id tho.w ividc/ing tho task, of correcting the tjxi difficult, 
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LI. 75—80. He is the Sarvalokdfraya, Sri Vispuvardhana, 
Mahurajadhirajo , Paramtfvara, Paramabhattaraka , Paramibrahmanyat 
Paramarriahtsvara , Satyasrayadeva. He, the Saroald kds ray a, Sri Vi§puvar- 
dhana, Mabarajadhiraja, Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka , Paramabrah - 
many a. Faramamdhesvara, Satyasrayadeva .-having called together the culti- 
vators and the heads of the villages (Kutumbinah and Ra$trakuta pramu.. 
khan) to assemble, commands thus, in the presence of rnantri, purohita , 
senapati, yuvaraja, dauvdrika and pradhd.ua : — 

V. 25. There is born in the family of Apastamba (follower of 
the sutra of Apastamba) and in the Kasyapagotra, Dropa who was a very 
noble person, and very high position and great character. 

His son was Kanfihena, who is praised by learned men, as a virtuous man. 

V. 26. His consort, born of the Be nti kula, was a virtuous and 
devoted wife, a noble lady, whose fame was as pure as the white lotus. 

*V. 27. To them was born in the Arya kula, like the very heavenly 
flower pdrijdta for the learned men, one, who is praised by all as great 
and one who is intent on doing meritorious deeds, and who is the foremost 
among the best men. 

V. 28. He, who has taken pains for the cause of all as if it 
was his own, he, who enjoys his wealth along with his relatives and friends 
dividing it equally between them a»d himself. 

LI. 86 to 88. To him, A da pa Appana, who has taken great 
pains in my cause, who is my devoted and loyal servant, the village of 
Numiyavada in your district (Pr 61 unandu\ has been given away by us 
after converting it into an agrahdra, on the occasion of the lunar eclipse, 
with the libation of water. Let this be known to you all. 

LI. 89—98. The boundaries for the village granted are : 

On the east, hill Containing bamboo shrubs tViima, and Dfiba of Chanduru, 
On the south-east, a stream flowing between fields (mdnyamu) of Chanduru 
and Padanda (village?) On the south, stream flowing into the field 
{mdnyamu) of Padanda. To its north and to its west a Ficus infectoria 
{ Juvvi ). To the south-west, Sands at the end of the Tank ot Padadampali 
(; village ). On the west, alluvial soil to the east of Babbaravadi 
/ village ) and a small stream flowing on the east of Tungagunta (village) 
and a canal flowing to the east of the boundary of Nadu guru (village). 
On the nortwest, the mountain torrent of Nuvuru Barasivada and to its 
south, the boundary fields cultivated by the mountain stream and 

a band of Chanduru on its south and the intervening land between them 

*nd a Ficus infectoria (Juvvi) tree to its south. On the north-east, alluvial 

soil of Cfianduru and sands to its west. 

« 

y. 88 — 102. Usual imprecatory verses. 
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V. 32 (Here the writing is all mutilated.) This grant was execu- 
ted by the Katakadhipati, Ka . . ya and composed b^ the poet Naraya^arya 
and inscribed by Ammaya, son of Komana of the Visvakarma kftla . etc 

POSTSCRIPT 

I felt a doubt whether my restoration of the text, inline 47 .above 
was sound and correct, since writing the above. I think the line can be 

restored in the following manner only: ^ TtR^TT I 

This restoration seems to be reasonable and probable. If the poet or the 
composer of the grant wanted us to understand that there were murders of 
each other’s sons, he would not have inserted* this fact in metre 
along with the fact that “the younger prince Amma (II.) railed the 
kingdom for twenty-five years.” He would have put this statement in a 
separate sentence after stating that Ammaraja reigned for twenty five 
years, with some amount of clearness of expression. As the text nrjw is, the 
sequence is that Raja Bhima had two sons, Danarnava and Ammanrpa, 
and of these, the younger one Amma protected the earth for twenty five 
years. Immediately after this follows another anu$tubh which records 
that Danarnava reigned for three years afterwards. As the text stands, 
there is no place for stating that Amma and Danarnava murdered each 
other’s sons even before the fact of Ammaraja’s reign is stated. I believe 
that the restoration made by me originally is untenable and hold that 
there were no murders by Danarnava and Amma, at any time in the reign 
of the last named prince. The text as restored now by me clearly states: 

He (Raja-Bhima II.) had two sons, Danarpava and Ammanrpa, and the 
younger Amma protected the earth (kingdom) for twenty five years.” I, 
do not think in the light of this new interpretation even, 1 need 
alter my conclusion about the last days of Amma II that, “ for some 
unknown cause all the relations of Amma on his queen’s side, led by 
Ganda Narayana Bhaskara changed colours and joined Badapa who 
invaded Vengi and conquered it with the help of the Rasfrakufas.” 



HISTORY OF PADMANAIKS. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

f 

An old Palmyrah leaf Manuscript, containig 25 leaves, each 
measuring 14' x in size and containing 5 or 6 lines of Telugu 

matter written on both the sides, was presented 2 years back to the 
Museum of the Society by Mr. Vemury Viswanadha Sarma, M. A., L. T. 
it reveals the origin and the history of the Padmanaiks. It opens 
with the description of the exploits of Kakati Pratapa Rudra Maharajah 
and states that by sehring him, the Kapus became Velama-Kariimds , 
and finally came to be styled ' Padmajas or, Padmanaiks . They are 
called Velamas whose warlike qualities are much praised in the work. 77 
Gotras are stated and they are named mostly after places. The titles 
of these *77 Gotras and the reasons for the same, are next explained. 
These appear more or less boastful and vain. One title, Kakati Raja 
Mdjya Sthdpandchdrya is, however, significant. The terms, Kakati and 
Kakita, are both used. The G 5 tra named Pallava and the titles Pallava 
Chakravarti and Pallava Trinetra are also significant showing the . attempts 
/hade by the Chiefs to connect themselves with powerful ruling tribes 
of the past. The title ' Ahavamalla Rajya Sthdpandcharya' might probably 
refer to the help given by these Padmanaiks to the Western Chalukyas, 
before the Kakatiyas because independent and powerful. After the fall 
of the Western Chalukyan power, they seem to have become the loyal 
vassals and ruling chiefs under the Kakati Maharajahs. 

After describing the titles of the 77 Gotras of the Velamas , 
the work states that the Padmajas or Padmanaiks numbering 77, loyally 
served their master Pratapa Rudra Kakateswara and when influenced by the 
King of Gauda, the Yavanas, the Maratas, the Gurjaras, and the Malavas, 
besieged Orugallu or Eka Bila Nagaram ^Modern WarrangaP ' they collec- 
ted a force of 9 lacs and drove them off. Hence, for their courage and 
warlike deeds, the Kakati King gave them several presents and titles. 

The remaining part of the work is purely descriptive of the 

qualities and duties, of the Velamas or Padmajas . The ruler of Dehli, 

the Turki ruler of Bhamini Kingdom, the Kalinga ruler, the Pandyan and 
the Bengal ruler, all alike, are described as having been terrified by the 
deeds of Padmanaiks. 

4 The work closes with a poetic description of Orugallu, the 

Capital of Pratapa Rudra who is said to have ruled for 36 years and 

worshipped Sreesaila Mallikarjuna, 

Originally, a certain Radabagni BhaUa wrote this work and 
JJhimana prepared a Sanskrit Version of it. 
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History of the Plates. 

These two new sets of copper plates, with rings and seals in tact, , 
discovered somewhere in West Godavari Pistriei nearly two years’ hack’ 
were placed in my hands by the learned Presided of the Society, Mr. J,. 
Ramavya Pantulu P.A., B.L. for decipherment and publication* in this 
Journal , and hence, I express my deep debt of gratitude to him for the 
kindness. The two sets are now deposited in the Telugu Academy, 
Cocoanada of which our learned President is the Chairman. The impres- 
sions of the two sets of plates, which were taken by me after a difficult process 
of cleaning, are now deposited, as usual, in the Museum of the Society, for 
kind perusal of Members and Public. Of the two sets, the first is bigger 
and heavier then the second. Its weight is tolas, while that of the 
second is 52^ only. The diametre, of the rings of both sets is 
inches and of the seals 2 inches and, the circumference 1 foot, each. The 
length and breadth of a plate of the first set are 7" and zH" respectively, 
while those of second set are 6 %" and 3" respectively. The thickness of 
a plate of the first set is Vi inch, while that of the second is 14 only, 
Hence, the great difference in weight between the two sets. 

Each set contains 3 plates, and near the left hand edge centre of 
each, a hole is made, through which passes the ring, the two ends of 
which are soldered into a circular Seal, which contains a Crescent at the 
top, the legend 'Sri T ribhuvan dm kus a ' in the middle, and an expanded 
Lotus flower at the bottom. 

A Previously discovered Copper.PIate Inscription of the King. 

So far, only one copper plate grant of this king was discovered 
and noticed in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1916 - 
1917 on pages 11 and 116 . This record of Vijayaditya Maharaja contains 
also 3 plates measuring 6 ?" x each. The Seal of that record also 
contains a Crescent at top, the legend Sri Tribhuvanamkuta in the middle 
andean expanded Lotus at the bottom, with an Atitkufa on the side. T&e 
same geneology of the Eastern Chalukya line, as is found in the present 
plates, viz,, Maiigiyuvaraja and his son Visnuvardhana and his son, 
Vijayaditya, is given. The king granted “Sakharariibu”, a village in 
Velnadu Vishaya (Guntur District) to a resident of Kararhchedu named 
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Deva£arm 5 of Hariti Gotra, on a lunar eclipse day in Uttardyana, The 
date 763 A.I>. is ascribed to the grant. 

• Alphabet and language of the Plates. 

The first side of the first plate and the second si,de of the third 
plate in both sets, do not contain any writing as it is their purpose to 
serve as covers. Excepting the, first side of the third plate in the second 
set which contains only 6 lines, all other sides contain 7 lines of matter, 
each, so that the first set contains 28 lines, while the second only 27 lines. 

The alphabet used in both sets of grants is old Telugu or 
Tel-Kannada Lipi, as it is called. The language of both sets is in Sans- 
krit prose, except for the usual Vyasa Slokas found in the concluding 

portion of each grant. The first set is not written so correctly or care- 
fully as*the second one. Jn the first set, first plate, second side, in lines 
2, and 6, pftrnaausvara is omitted after put rand , rajyand and kulatiiala while 
in the same set, second plate, first side,. in line 3, the letter na is not 
inscribed after the word, niravadhyodaragu. In both the sets, the use of 
anunasika in the place of purndnusvdra is resorted to, as is usual in all 
the grants of the age, vide, lanchana , Sriniuhyi , Mandala , Kutumbina , 
KsHrarii, Dattarii, Pancha in lines 4, 6, 7, 14, 20, 21 and 23. 

* In the first set, in lines 15, 20, 21 and 28, and in the second 

set, in lines 1 r, 15, 18 and jq, the peculiar letter called Sakata repha 

or Baitidi ra is inscribed. The earliest form of the letter is found here. 
Jt is marked V in the 2 inscriptions. 

History of the King’s Line. 

The following geneology of the Eastern Chalukya line is known 
to us from the copper plate grants of these kings published so far 

(i) Yisnuvardhana 1. (Founder of the line A 
^ [ A. 1 ). (615-633) 

(2) Jayasimha (. (3) Indrabhattaraka. 

(633-666.) (666.) 

I 

(4) Visnuvardhana II. 

(666-676) 

(?) M angivuvaraja (676-701) 

1 

.1 1 I 

(6) Jayasimha II. (s) Yisnuvardhana III. (7) Kokkili f 

(701-714*) (714-75T.) (714.) 

• (9) Vijayaditya I. *751-769.) 

* ( The Donor of the present (fronts,) 
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The Donor according tojiis 3 Sets of Plates, has got the titles, Samaata 
bhuvandfraya , Chakravarti , Parama-brdhmayya , Parama-mdhtfwdr^ 
Vijayasidht , Bhaffdraka , Vikramardtna , fribhuvandiHkuSa , which clearly 
show that he attained Sovereign power ovei* the whble of V€ngl-J?a[/ f atft 
extending from modern Vizagapatam District to Nellore District, along the 
east coast, and in the interior, to tjie region where the tributary Musi 
joins the main river Krishna. While the Bay of Bengal bounded on -the east, 
the Eastern Gahga kingdom lay to the north, the Pallava to the south 
and the Rashtrakuta to the west. The last power just then rose by a 
successful revolt against the Western Chalukyas and even tried to extin- 
guish the Eastern Chalukyas. Erom the Alas Plates of Govinda II, pub- 
lished in Ep. Indica, Vol 6, P. 208, we learn that that Raslftrakuta king 
invaded in A.D. 769 the dominions of the Easterjy*Chalukya king Vijaya- 
ditya I. and gained a victory near the confluence of the rivers ^fusi and 
Krishna and forced the Eastern Chalukya king to cede the Western 
Districts along with a heavy war fine. All the same, it would appear 
that Vijayaditya I. could hold his own ground, as attested by the several 
grants he made and the great titles he bore. For thirty years or more, 
this dynastic war was continued in successive reigns in both the dynasties 
until the Rashfrakutas were finally exhausted and forced to give up theft 
dream of extirminating the Eastern Chalukya line of Veiigi . 

Subject-matter of the Plates. 

The first 12 lines in both*the sets are practically one and the 
same, and again the first sides of the last plates in both sets are also 
identical, except for the additional mention in the very last line of the first 
set, of the name ‘Bhaurama’, the executor of the Plates. Lines 13 to 21 natu- 
rally differ in both the sets as they mention the different districts and 
villages, the heads and cultivators of which were assembled and informed 
of the king's order. Lines 15 to 17 are somewhat common as the donee in 
both grants is one and the same. The village Vargiparu, the gotra 
Bharadvaja,* and the geneology of the Donee Madhavasarma II., who is 
the son of Sivasarma and grand son of Madhavasarma, as mentioned in 
both sets of the plates, are practically identical but the accomplishments 
of the Donee are differently described in the two sets and from this diffe- 
rence, an important conclusion must be made, viz . , the second 
set is later in date than the first because by the time the first 
set was written, the donee was able to recite only two Vedas. In 
other words, the same Donee belonging to the same place receives 
at first, on the occasion of the lunar eclipse, the grant of A$$Ctkhandiku 
extent of field and at a later period, on the occasion of solar 
eclipse, the grant of Dvadasakhandika extent of field, free of all taxes 
and obstacles, in both cases. Ip lines 19 to 21 in the first sef and 18 to 
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2© in the second set, the boundaries of the" fields granted are given with 
great detail in old Telugu language. In the first set, the field granted 
lies^to the west of, Gommaluru village in Gudrahara Vi$aya (modern 
Gpdivacta and Bandar Taluks in Kistna District). In the second set, the 
field granted lies to the east of Dinakadu village in PrakunSra Vi§aya 
{modern Guntur Taluk). In both thts cases, the resident cultivators and 
village heads of the concerned ‘villages were summoned and informed of 
the fact of the. grants and of the conditions under which they were 
made, so that proper protection and care might be bestowed on them. 

In the concluding portions of both sets, the usual VyaSa flokas 
are mentioned so that future kings might reap all the benefits by preserv: 
ing them and suffer disgrace and ruin by destroying them. 

Text of First set of Plates. 

First Plate , Secpnd Side. 

1. Svasti Srimatam sakala bhuvana sarhstuyamana Manavyasa go 

2. ttranaThHaritiputrana(m)Kausikivaraprasadalabdharajyana(ih)matrgapa 

i3. paripalitanam Svami-Mahasenapadanuddhyatanain BhagavanNarayana- 

4. prasada-samasadita vara-Varaha-lamcchane ksana-ksana vasikr- 
.,5. tarati-mapdalanarii Asvamedhava bhrtha snana-pavitrikrta-vapu 

6. sam Chalukyanam kula-mala(m) karisno Sri Mangi Yuvarajasya-priya 

, -pautrafo 

7. nija-bhuja-bala-varjitasesa-bhupala-mandalasya aneka-tuladhrta 

Second Plate , First Side , 

8. suvarna-dana-varddhitava-data-kirttih Sarvvaldkasraya Sri-Visnuvardha 

9. na Maharajasya priyatanayah sapratapavanata samasta-sa 

10. manta-chakra£chakravarttih laksanopeto niravadyodara gu(na)ganalam 

krtah 

11. paramabrahmapyah parama Mahesvaro mata pitr padanu dhyata 

12. sSamasta-bhuvanasraya Sri Vijayaditya Maharajadhiraja Paramesva 

13. ra-Bhattarakah Gudrahara visaye Gommaluru-nama-grama-madhivasalo 

14. Rastrakutapramukhankutuiribinassarvan itthamajiiapayati Yiditamastu- 

Second, Plate , Second. Side. 

15. vosmabhih Vargipajruvastavyaya Bharadvaja gotraya Madhava 

x6* Chaturvvedi Sarmmanah pautraya Vedavedamgavide Sivasarmmapah 

putra 

17* ya Vedadvayadhyayina tadgyajnode vasya Madhavasarmmape 

Chandra gra 

*8. hapa nimitte udakapurvvam krtva Astakanclika dravavapa prama 
19. pa-K§etra sarvakarapariharena dattam Purvatah Chitteruguta matta 
£0. bu I)ak$ipatah $endarubaya k$etram Paschimafah Ko<}u IJtara 
2t. tah Ppandafabu etesam chaturavadhi madhyavarti ksetraiii grama pa, 
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Third* Plate, First Side , 

22. 3 chimatah f! Asyopari nakenafehid badha karinrya jcaroti | yassa pa 

23. ncha mahapataka samyukto bhavati Vyasenapyukfaih | Bahubhir v&su 

24. dha datta bahubhischanupalita yasya yasya yada bhumi sta 

25. sya tasya tadaphalam | Svadattam paradattariiva yohareta 

26. VasundharSm sa$tivvarsa sahasrani vi$tayam jayate krmifr |*Bra 

27. hma svantya vi$am ghoram navi$a vi$a muchyate visamekaki nam 

28. hamti Brahmasvarii putra pautri karii H Amapti Bhaurama Sri. 

TRANSLATION . 

LI. 1 — 12. Hail Prosperity! Sri Vijayaditya — who is a Maharajadhiraja, 
Paramesvara and Bhattiraka; who is the refuge of all the worlds; who is the 
devotee of the feet of (his) mother and father; ^10 is a Parama-Brah- 
mapya and Parama-Mahesvara; who is adorned with good features and 
with combination of unalloyed good virtues; who is the Emperor of the 
entire vassal group of princes subdued by his valour; who is the dear 
son of Sri Vishnuvardhana Maharaja who is the refuge for all the* worlds, 
who has his pure fame increased by granting Suvcirnds weighed in several 
scales and who has the entire circle of ruling princes subdued by the 
strength of his own shoulders; who is the dear grandson of Sri Mahgi 
Yuvaraja who adorned the family of the Chalukyas who have their bodies 
purified by the ablutions performed after celebrating horse sacrifices; who** 
have had the provinces of the enemies subdued instantaneously at the 
sight of the excellent crest of Boar which was acquired through the favour 
of the Di vine Narayana; who meditate on the feet of Svami Mahasena; 
who are protected by the troop of the Seven Mothers; who obtained the 
kingdom by the excellent favour of Kausiki; who are the sons of Hariti; 
who are of the lineage of Manava which is praised throughout the whole w r orld 
Id. 13 — 21. — Orders, as follows, all the cultivators and chief headmen living 
in the village called Gommaluru in the District of Gudr^iara: — Let it be 
known ! By me was given, with libation of water, eight Khandis of land 
together with ‘crops, free from all taxes, on the occasion of lunar eclipse, 
to Madhavasarma who is well versed in the recital of two Vedas and who 
is the son of Sivasarma who knows Vedas and Vedamgas and who is the 
grandson of Madhava-chaturvedi-sarma and who belongs to Bharadvaja 
gotra and who is a resident of Vargiparu. (Boundaries thus:) To 
the East: Chitteruguta upland. To the South: Sendarubaya field; To 
the West: Kodu or, low land; To the North: Ppamdarabu or, waste land. The 
land lying between the aforesaid four boundaries is to the West of the village. 

LI. 22—28* Regarding this— the land lying between the aforesaid four # 
boundaries-nobody shall cause any injury; whoever causes any injury 
shall be treated as having committed the $ Great Sinsk Vyasa 
also has safd thus: The earth has been granted by many; whoever at 
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any time possesses the earth, to him belongs, at that time, the reward of 
this grant now made, if he continues it. Whoever confiscates the land that 
has^ been given, whether by himself or by another, is tormented in hell 
for the 'duration of sixty thousand years. The wealth of a Brahmin is 
deadly poison; not so, the ordinary poison. Ordinary poison Hills but one 
person but a Brahmin’s wealth destroys the whole family, root and branch. 
Ajnapti (Executor of the Grant), is Bhaurama, 


Text of Second Set of Plates. 

First Plate , Second Side. 

1-7 lines are same as those found in the first set, first plate, second side, 
s* Second Plate , First Side. 

8-12 lines are same as those found in the first set, second plate, first side. 

13. mesvara Bhattarakah Prakunoravishaya Dinakadu nama Grama madhi 

14. vasato Rastrakuta pramukhan kutumbinassarvan itthamajhapayati vi 

Second Plate , Second Side , 


15. ditamastu Vosmabhih Varjiparu vastavyaya Bharadvaja sagotraya 

16. Madhava chaturvedi pautraya Sivaya chaturvedi putraya Madha 

17. va chaturveda sravanadvedi Suryagrahana nimitte grama purva 
*18. tarn asyovadhih Purvatah Mettapayati pulam karusu Da 

iq. ksinatah Valleniya ksetratn Paschimatah chirati chela Utta 

20. ratah Maganachenu lJvadasakhanclivnhi vapa purvepam ksetraiii udaka 


21. purvatii sarvakarapariharena dattaiii ete$am chaturavadhi madhya 

ksetram 


Third Plate , First Side. 

22 — 27 lines are same as those found in the first set, third plate, 
first side, excepting the mention of the name of Ajnapti in the end. 


TRANSLATION. 


Lines 1 — 12 Same as before. • 

13 —21 —Orders as follows all the cultivators and chief headmen living in 
the village of Dinakadu , in Prakunora Vishnya: — Let it be known ! By 
me was granted, with libation of water, twelve Khandis of land together 
with crops ftv,2 from all taxes, on the occasion of Solar eclipse, to Madhava who 
knows the recital of the four Vedas and who is the son of Chaturvedi 
Sivaya and grand-son of Chaturvedi Madhava and who belongs to 
Bharadvaja Gotra and who is a resident of Varjiparu. The land granted lies 
to the east of the village. Its boundaries (are as follows): East — Elevated 
stone boundary; South — Vallini field; West — Stone heap; North— Plain field. 

32— v *7 Same as before, excepting the mention of the name of 
Ajnapti in the* end, 
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ANDHRA* COINS 

R, SUBBA RAO, m/a . , L.T. 

The Aitareya Brahmana , a work composed long before 500 B.C, 
mentions the tribe of the Andhras as having been cursed by Visv.amitra to live pp 
the fringe of the Aryan settlements, probably on the back Pf the Vindhya^. 
Magasthenes who lived in the 4th quarter of 4th century B.C. as the Greek 
envoy at the Court of Chandragupta Maury a has mentioned them as second 
in power to the Mauryas. In the Asokan Edicts, they are actually grouped 
with Pitinikas, Pulindas and other Cis-Vindhyan tribes and described as 
obeying his laws. The Jatakas mention Andhrapura as situated, on Tela- 
-vaha river which form£ the boundary between Madras Presidency and 
Central Provinces. The Purapas mention them as having uprooted, not 
only the Kapvas but also the Sungas who uprooted the Mauryas. The kings, 
who are described in the Purapas under the title of Andhras, are mentioned, 
in the inscriptions discovered in Nanaghat, Karle and Nasik caves in 
Western India, with the family name of Satavahana and the title ofSatakarpi. 

These Satavahanas, numbering 30 kings, ruled over the Andhras 
for a little over 4^ centuries and it would appear, from inscriptions and 
coins, that after Asoka’s rule, when the Maury an power began to decline, 
both the KaJingas, then under the Chedi dynasty to which Kharavela belonged 
and the Andhras*, then under the Satavahana dynasty which was founded- by 
Srimukha or Srisuka asserted their independence probably about 232 B. C. 
The inscription of KJharavela discovered in the Udayagiri hills on the east 
coast clearly proves that, about 180 B. C., the Sungas were ruling over 
Magadha, the Chedis over Kalinga and the Satakarpis over the- Dekkan* 

The early inscriptions and coins of the Satavahanas are found in the 
caves of Western India and it is therefore suggested that their rule 
started first on the North-West of the Dekkan and then extended along 
the Godavari and the Krishna Valleys to the East Coast. 

From, the discovery of the coins of the early kings in M<alw a,. Central 
India, Kpnkan and Maharaja, it can be inferred that they estaJaHeftf^ 
their political power at first over the Bhojas, RnStfikas, and 

Malavas of North-west Dekkan and then gradually spread it over, tkp 
Andhras, and the Karnatas, # 

The easiest cpins are said to be punch-marked? inipfsi, bearing 
dpta or devices marked by a punch and belonging to 7th or 6th century B*C» 

a 
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Ptmch coins bear letters of a legend which are each impressed by a punch. 
They appear long before the Die coinage is produced by the Andhras,. 
As* the .art of coinage developed, the use of punch gave way to that of 
matrix or die. The plate is struck on a symbol placed below and then 
around this symbol, others are a^ded leaving the other side, plain. 
Diking the Chalukyan times, again, the punch coins such as the Varahas 
and Padm a -tankas appear. The punch marks are so many symbols of 
authority intended for securing their correctness and purity. 

Later on, rectangular or circular flat pieces came to be cut from 
metal and they bear legends and devices on one side. Several devices of 
various sorts such as, human iigures, arms, trees, birds, animals, Buddhist 
symbols, , and solar signfs, were impressed on one side of the coins. Thus, the 
earliest «coins were handmade either by individual gold smiths or by 
merchant guilds and the punch -marks seem to be the result of circulation 
of coins from hand to hand. 

StilD later probably in the early centuries of Pre-Christian Era, 
the system of coinage was affected by Greek influences. The invasion of 
Alexander (326 Be.), the Indo-greek and Jndo-parthian settlements in the 
Panjab and Sind, the political and commercial contact between the 
Mauryan Emperors of India and the Greek Kings of the West, naturally 
had its effects on the systems of coinage then prevalent in the country. 

In the first century A.D., Bhumaka, Nahapana, Ushavadatta who 
all belong to a dynasty called Kshaharatta ruled over Malw ? a and Maha- 
ra$tra which were evidently wrested from the Aridhras. During their 
period, they endowed several grants and from their inscriptions, we learn 
that certain Buddhist monks were endowed with several thousands of 
Karshapanas (35 ks. — one Suvarna). Nahapana struck both silver and 
copper coins and the former resemble the Greek coins in point of weight 
size and fabric. (Cl\ Jogalthambi hoard of 1 3,250 coins found at Nasik). On the 
obverse side, we get the head of the king and an inscri lion in Greeko-Roman 
characters. ( >n the reverse side, we get arrow and a similar inscription con- 
taining name oi the king. 'I' he use of this Numismatic evidence is that 
it gives us the Hue extent of his empire which comprises Malwa, Guzerat 
and Nasik Districts. Further, from the fact that the silver coinage of 
Nahapana was called ku$ana, we leant that he w j as the feudatary of 
Kushan kings, khadphises I and 11 who ruled over N. W. India, in the 
middle of first century A. D. Lastly, from the shape of the head and 
the legends on the coins, we learn that the Greeko-Roman influences 

c 

exerted themselves on Indian coinage. 

. To the last stage belong the Die coins. These were die struck 

unlike the earliest punch-marked coins which were cast in moulds (See 
3 Dotted coins). Molten' lead or billon Was poured into a cavity formed by 
joining two moulds and the joints can be seen in some of the coins. (See I, b.) 
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This method was evidently given up as it was clumsy and costly and the die 
struck coins (See Lion coins) came into use. The die of a lion or elephant 
or chaitya was impressed on the metal when hot on one side only and gra- 
dually the die was applied on both sides and thus the double-die coins 
came into use, bearing the royal figure and name on one side and differ- 
ent symbols with legends on the other. From the finish and neat'appear- 
ance of these coins, we learn that coinage reached the final and perfect 
stage. Some of these found at Ujjain show on one side “the cross and 
balls” and hence they are called Ujjain symbols. Some of the coins of 
Andhra kings found at Amaravati, the ancient capital of the Andhras on 
R. Kishna, contain these Ujjain or Mnhva symbols. Most of the Andhra 
coins discovered are made of lead with Hrahmi legends on both sides 
and having devices of lions, elephants, chaitya, etc., on the obverse and 
the Ujjain symbol (cross and balls) on the reverse. 

Nature of the Coins. 


The coins vary in size. They are mostly round but stTll a ; few 
square pieces which are really older in age are found. Again, most of 
the coins discovered bear legends on both sides and these are later in 
time than those bearing devices on one side only. 


The coins of three dots or convexities- rudely representing an ele- 
phant, arc 4 cast in moulds and the joints of the moulds can still be seen. 
These are older than the coins which* bear maneless lions on one side and 
Buddhist symbols on the other. These really seem to belong to the later 
Andhra kings of 2nd century A. lb vi/. V ajna sri, Chanda sri and 


Pulumavi. 

Fro m the different sizes of the coins and the metals used, their 
value can be guessed. The unit is the smallest lead coin exhibited. I 1 I -1 
it weighs nearly r8 grains. The weight of the coins exhibited varies from 

18 to T48 grains. , _ _ c ~ . 

Detailed Study of a few Coins. 


The coins, cast in moulds, with 3 convexities rudely representing 
an elephant, contain on the obverse, a legend-ie, the name of the later Andhra 
king Sn Vasi and on the reverse, the Ujjain symbol. These weigh 40 to 60 
grains. 'They are made up mostly of lead with a little copper coating. 
They are found in one group at Nagalapalli in Gudrahara-vishaya, the 
modern Gudivada which was probably the seat of Andhra Viceroyalty and 
a good religious and commercial centre in ancient times. 

The Chaitya coin (See I, 1 >) is one of pure lead. The Chaitya or Buddhist 
symbol is found to consist of 3 rows of inverted circles surmounted by moon! 
There is a tree to the right which is an emblem of worship for Jains and 
Buddhists. At the foot of it, there is a wavy line suggesting a serpei*,or Naga. 

On the reverse, we find the Buddhist cross ani balls with dots 
inside and this is the Ujjain symbol. The legend is probably the name of 
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TpKitra Vifivayakttra or Sri Yajna. The weight of the coin is 'drily 

# ¥he coins bearing on the obverse the lion facing to the left, With a 
legteftd attd on the reverse the Ujjain symbol (See TV m, n, p,) are 
prdbably the lead coins of Rano fiotama putasa Siri Yana Satakanasa. 

Value of the Study of Andhra Coins. 

The only dynasty that used lead coinage is the Andhra dynasty. 
This fact fs to be explained in this manner. In the Palnad Taluq, lead 
mines ’Were 'worked out and the lead with a little mixture of copper 
(added pfobhbly to make the coin stiff and durable) was used, The lead 
coins Which are of vSHour sizes and weights were intended for use in the 
Kasternr districts in particular. It is here that large hoards have been 
found out. In the Western Provinces, silver coins and copper coins were 
used. 

Fiistly, from the large quantities discovered and different metals used, 
.wc have to conclude that trade was brisk. Gold coins called Suvarnas dis- 
covered at Amravati and Dharanikota testify to the wealth of the Empire. 

Secondly, since the coins are found in the lands extending from 
Malwa in the North-West to Magadha in the North-East and Chittaldurg 
in the South-West to Negapatam in the South-East, we have to conclude 
that the Andhras ruled over all those parts. 

Thirdly, since some of the coins of Yajna $ri and other Andhra 
kings bear ships with masts , may we not conclude that the Andhras 
were not only a great land power in the whole of India but also a great 
slssa *power! Andhra trade and colonisation extended to the Eastern Archi- 

b^f&go and ’Cyion on the one hand and Egypt and the Mediterranean on 
the bother. 

Fourthly* the Buddhist devices on the coins clearly show that the 
Andhra Kings were great patrons of Buddhism. The Amarav.ati Stfupa is 
dfte thOre conclusive proof which confirms the Numismatic evidence. 

Fifthly, coin legends illustrate broadly the main changes through 
Which the forms of Brahmi lipi passed during that period. The dated 
fcbms of W. Satraps, as pointed out by Professor Rapson, reveal the 
<£h arises in lipi from time to time. It would appear that DpvanctQctri 
Vas "modified into Brahmi and Brahmi into Vigilipi. It would also 
appear that Prakrit was the 'official language which existed side by side 
With Sanskrit in the Deccan in the early centuries of Christian Era. 

Sixthly, the evidence supplied by coins not only confirms the 
F#afiic list of the Andhra kings but Supplies chronological data. 

. With r c;gar d to the 44 coins collected by me of which 20 only ar e 

here, all the coins "are made bflead, and they are coated by time 
f!tli‘ f ^idised ‘"maffer. "When washed with Nitric actd, the 
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became clear. How are these devices impressed ? It is stated by Dr. 
Thomas and it appears to be so that the large coins were cast. _ Some 

would seem to have received a super-struck impression. 

• 

The smaller coins which are«of copper and which possess the same 
devices and legends as the lead ones, would seem to have been struck . 
They are of 2 dies bearing more distinct devices. Probably, hot lead 
was poured into a hole of stone or wood and then impressed with a 
single die. 

Clear cut models do not seem to have been used for, then, the 
devices on all coins would have been in the centre ^of the coins. But on 
several coins the devices are appearing some in full, some in pari*, some 

in the centre and some near the edge. Moreover, the rims of the coins 

are not circular but irregular, in shape. Also, all coins of the same 

denomination do not look uniform but some are thin and some ate bulg- 

ing out. Again, in most cases, the obverse and the reverse sides of the 
coins also do not appear uniform or complete. Obviously, the die used 
for both was bigger than the coins and hence the devices do not all 
completely appear on the coins. 

The lion and horse coins have their reverse sides plain, and 
uninscribed. But in some cases, faint •devices are still to be seen. On 
the obverse side, on most coins, the devices are bulging out but on some, 
they are sunken while the rims arc bulging out, owing probably to 
their being struck hard. 

Thus, there was recourse to 2 kinds of minting: — 

1. To cast coins by pouring molten lead on a deviced surface and 
applying the impression. 

2. To place cold metal on a flat die and strike it with a device. 

All rim -bulging coins are of first sort. The reverse side shows 
no bulging rim. The Ujjain symbol is usually found on reverse. This 
symbol is always found in raised lines and is used in several designs and 
sizes. Usually, only a part of it is seen on the coins. 1 hat is because 
the die used for reverse is larger than the coin unlike the die used for 
obverse. One coin shows on the reverse side, parts of 2 symbols Whteh 
are evidently joint. This is because the die is a large one with more, 
than one series of 4 circles joined together by cross lines. Two coins show 
small symbols being impressed on large coins. In some^ases, the. 
symbol is of the same size as the coin. 
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( Vide Plates) 

Plate A, I-a. 

Lead coin discovered at A'lnaravati; weight 18 grains. 

Obverse — Figure of a ship CApnrV with mast is seen and at top of 
mast, inscription in Brahmilipi. Coin probably belongs to Sri Pulimmvi‘ 
or Yajiia Sri, whose ship coins are known to have been discovered along 
the coromande) coast. 

Rover &e— Part of Ujjain symbol. 

% Plate a, i-b. 

f Potin. Found at Gudivada. Weight 48 grains. 

Obverse — Elephant represented by 3 convexities with trunk raised 
facing to the right and carrying a rider. Probably belongs to Sri Yajiia 
Satakarfti as the types and fabrics are pointing out to his coins. No inscription. 

Reverse— Part of Ujjain symbol. The coin is peculiar as it 
shows the joint protruding at the top of the coin. 

Plate A, I-c. 

Found at Gudivada, Kistna District. Lead coin. Weight 42 grains. 

Obverse —Elephant represented as on 111 , I, J, k,l; V-q, s; and I, b. 
Inscription at top. Probibly belongs to Stri y a na or Sir i vfi si. 

Reverse — Part of Ujjain symbol. 

Plate A, I- 1 ). 

A big coin of Gautamiputra SriYajna Satakarni (184 A. D.) Found at 
Amaravati in Guntur District. Lead coin weighing 64 grains. 

Obverse — Chaitya of six arches surmounted by crescent and 
Svastika. To Jhe right of Chaitya, a tree within railing and underneath 
Chaitya, a waved line; along the fringe, probably an inscription of Raho 
Gotamiputnsa Siri-Yana-Satakanisa. * 

R< verse — Ujjain symbol, (cross and four balls) having each 01b 
represented by a pellet surrounded by one circle. 

PLATE A, 11 -e. 

Lead coin found at Amaravati, Guntur District. 

Obverse— Lion standing facing right with headerect and tail 
turned upwards into a curve. Resembles in type, Il-F, g, V r. No 
inscription. 'Phis coin, according to Elliot, belongs to Gautamiputra 6ri 
Yajna ^Stakarni. 

Reverse— 'Plain. These lion coins with no symbol on the reverse 
are considered to belong to the early Andhra kings. 

• Plate a, II-F. 

>' Found at Amaravati along with II e, g, and V r. Lead coin 
weighing 53 grains. 
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Obverse^ Lion with mane, standing with head erect and tail turned 
upwards into a durve. At the top, inscription in Brahmi LipL— probably 
of Siriyana. 

Reverse-* Plain. 

# PLATE A, Il-g. 

Coin of Gautamiputrk Sri Yajha Satakarpi. Found at Amaravati. 

lead coin weighing 148 grains. Biggest and heaviest in the list. 

Obverse-- Lion standing with tail turned upwards. - 

Reverse — Plain with a few dots. 

PLATE 1 I-H . 

Lead coin, small inside. Same as IV m, n, p, # V t, Weight 34 grains. 

Obverse — Figure of lion is beautifully struck. The animal is 
standing and facing right with tail turned up on the back. No inscription is 
visible. 

Reverse — Part of Ujjain symbol is visible. 

Plate A, IIl-l. 

Potin. Weight 57 grains. Found at Gudivada in Kistna District. 

Obverse — Elephant with raised head and trunk. No inscription 
but it belongs to Siri Vasi like Ill-j which closes ‘resembles it in type, 
weight, composition and tind-spot. * 

Reverse — Parts of two Ujjain symbols not fully or clearly impressed. 

PLATE A,* 111-j. 

Found at Gudivada, Kistna District . Potin (lead and copper) 
weight 58 grains. 

Obverse — Elephant with raised head and trunk containing at the 
top in four Brahmi characters Si ri vd si, the name of the king Sri Vasisti- 
putra Pujumavi, the 24th Andhra king who ruled about the middle of 
2nd century A.D. 

Revet se — Parts of two Ujjain symbols with 2 balls in the middle. 

• PLATE A, Ill-k. 

Potin coin, found at Gudivada, Kistna District. Weight 33 grains 

Obverse — Elephant standing with a rider on the back. Coin 
resembles III-l, j 1 ; I b, No inscription is found. 

Reverse — Part of Ujjain symbol with two balls clearly seen. 

PLATE A, I 1 M. 

Potin coin weighing 30 grains. Discovered at Gudivada, Kistiia 
District along with 6 others. 

Obverse — Elephant standing facing right. Inscription at the top , 
of the coin belongs to the king Sri Vasisfhiputra Pujumavi. 

Reverse — Part of the Ujjain symbol, showing two b$Us only. 

Plate a, iv-m. « 

Found at Amaravati. Lead coin quoted with G&pper solution; 
weight 32 grains. 
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ObmtWrrFigMfi oi standing lion facing left. Underneath a line 
*it& 4et»,. Inscription at top. 

* Reverse — Ujjain symbol. 

PLATE A, IV- n. 

Same as IV-m, in all respects, except that it weighs 4 grains more. 
PLATE A, IV-o. 

Coin ol Gautami-putra Sri Yajha (Rudral) $atakaroi. About 
184 A. IX 

Found at Amaravati. Potin, made of lead, copper etp. 

Weight 82 grains. 

Obverse — Elephant standing facing right, under a tree. Inscription 
•at top in Itoruhmilipi* 

t Reverse — Ujjain symbol, each orb of which is represented by a 
pellet with one surrounding circle. 

Plate a, iv-p. 

* Found at Amaravati. Lead with copper coating. Weight 40 grains. 
Obverse — Lion standing fac ing left with tail turned upwards on 

the back. Behind the animal, tree, and under it a line with dots. 
Reverse— Part of Ujjain symbol. 

Plates \, V-q, 

Potin. Weight 40 grains. Found at Gudivada, along with I, b,c; 
IHt k L k; V, s. 

Obverse —Elephant standing with a mahout or driver sitting on 
neck, Brahmi Inscription at the top probably same as III, j. The coin like 
the other coins belongs to Sri Vasisfhlputra Pujutnavi, 24th Andhra king. 

Reverse — Part of an Ujjain symbol, cross and balls of which are 

visible. 

Plate A, V-r. 

Obverse— ‘Lead coin ’of big lion standing and facing right, 
weighing 42 grajns. 

Reverse — Plain. 

PLATE A, V-s. 

Potin coin. Weight 28 grains. Found at GudivSda in Kistna 
IMstrict, along with 6 other coins, all of the same type and probably 
belonging to the same* king, Sir! Vasi. 

Obverse * — Elephant standing facing right carrying a driver on the 
back. No legend or inscription is visible. 

Rmerse — Part of Ujjain symbol twooircles of which are clearly seen. 
Plate A, V-t. 

Found at Amaravati. Potin. (Mixture of lead and copper.) 
Weight 28 grains. 

QtmrStir*- Lion standing and facing left with tail turned up on 
the back. To the right tree. A line with dots under the animal, 
No inscription but it probably belongs to Sri Yajfta 6atakarui. 

Reverie ^2 pillars. 
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MEMBERS WHO PAID SlJBSCRIPTIONS DURING THE QUARTER 


ENDING WITH 30-6—30. 

* 

Messrs. Rs. As. Messrs. • 

Rs. 

A*. 

Ramayya Pantulu J. 

3 

0 

Satyanarayaha Raja Guru 

3 

2 

Narasinga Row ^ 

3 

3 

Sambasiva Rao C. 

3 

a 

Purniah Pantulu V. 

4 

0 

Appa Rao D. 

3 

I 

Venkataramayya N, 

4 

0 

Purushotham Sonhi 

3 

a 

Krishna Rao Nalam 

4 

0 

Jogijaganatha Raju U. S., 

3 

a 

Jagannadha Gopal Rao K. 

4 

0 

Ramamurti K. 

3 

2 

Miss Munro 

3 

0 

Ramakrishna Sastri B. 

3 

2 

Apparao Vissa 

3 

2 

Ramachendra Rao R. S. 

3 

2 

Ramachandra Rao B 

3 

2 

Du brie 1 G. J. 

3 

,,2 

Sitaramarao Kona 

3 

2 

Sri ram U. 

l 

3 

Venkatarangayya M. 

3 

2 

G: iripati Rao I. 

3 

2 

Seshagiri Rao R. 

3 

2 

Lakshminarayana Sastri Bh, 

3 

2 

Raghava Iyengar S. V. 

3 

0 

Herras Plenry S. J. 

• 3 

2 

Narayanarao C, 

4 

2 

Satyanarayanamurti K. 

3 

2 

Vikramadeva Varma Raja 

3 

2 

Gopalakrishna Sarma R. 

3 

2 

Subbarayudu M. 

3 

2 

Seshagiri Rao B. 

3 

2 

Venkatanarayana T. 

3 

2 

Rajaratnam K. 

3 

2 

Subba Rao L. 

3 

2 

Venkatramayya I). 

3 

2 

Jagannadha Swami G. 

3 

2 

S\jbba Rao N. V. 

3 

2 

Narayana B. L. 

3 

2 

S*atyanarayana V. 

3 

2 

Narasimham I). L. 

3 

2 

Gaiigooly T. 

3 

3 

Sitaramiah Ch. 

3 

2 

Narasimham Manda 

3 

2 

Rama Rao M. 

3 

2 

Bhandarkar I). R. 

3 

2 

Prakasa Rao I). V. S. 

3 

2 

Potdar D, W. 

3 

2 

Satyanarayana B. V, N. 

3 

2 

Brier ley YV. B. 

3 

2 

Anantarama Iyer P. H. 

3 

2 

Ramadas G. 

3 

2 

Rangaswami Saraswati A. 

3 

2 

Krishnaswami Iyer §. 

4 

2 

Ramakrishnay*ya K. 

3 

2 

Subrahmanya Iyer K. V. 

3 

2 

Raghavachary K. 

3 

2 

Avadhani V. V. S. 

3 

2 

Rangachary K. 

3 

2 

Khurshed Ali Syed 

3 

2 

Hume Sastri B. 

£ 

2 

Hanumanta Rao S. 

3 

2 

Raghava Iyengar S. V. 

3 

2 

Suryaprakasa Rao Ch. 

3 

2 

Jogiah V. V. 

3 

2 

Venkata Rao D. 

4 

2 

Krishna Rao Bhonsle R. 

3 

2 

Hirde Narayan 

3 

2 

Joganna U. 

3 

2 

Somayazulu Ch. Y. 

3 

2 

Venkateswarlu V. 

3 

2 

Gopala re^di B. 

3 

2 

Popley Rev H. A. 

3 

2 

Sarma L. P. P. 

3 

2 

Vedananda Tirtha Swami 

3 

2 

Jaganadha Rao V. 

4 

0 

Surya Kumar Bhuyar 

3 

2 

Bhujanga Rao T. 

4 

2 

Veerabhadreswara Rao K. 

3 

2 

Perraju K. (4 years) 

12 

0 

Suryanarayana T. 

3 

2 

Srihgui Pantulu Guntur. 

3 

Q 
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Messrs. Rs. As. 

Ramesam, Justice Sir V. 32 
Krishnaswami Iyer C, V. 4 f 
Ramalingam W. V. B 32 

fcameswara Sastrif Bh. 4 o 

Vehkatarama Iyer A. V. ‘28-30 6 4 

Krishnaswami Rao C. 3 2 

Sambasiva Rao S. N. 32 

Rajaguru Hemraj Pandit 29-31 3 o 
Krishna Rao Mothey Sri 3 o 
Narasimham Pantulu N. 4 yrs 12 2 

Venkataramiah Choudry K. 3 o 
Radhakrishnamurti Hari 3 o 
Narasimha Rao Mothey Sri 3 o 
Gangaraju Mothey Sri 3 o 

SitaYamayya Somanchi 3 4 

Rain a Rao A. 4 o 

Krishnamurty M. 20 

Nagaraju Chitrapu 30-31 2 o 


Messrs * Rs. As. 

Gopinatha Harichaudra \ 

Jaga Deb Bahadur J 3 2 

Lakshminarayana tlari- 1 
chandra Jaga Deb Bahadur/ 3 2 , 

Raghavachary N. 32 

Narasimha Rao G. 32 

Rao P, S. 3 2 

Veerabhadrayya feri Hota 4 o 

Seshadri P. 3 2 

Veer anna P.* 3 2 

JBhagavatam Gupta T. 3 2 

Subbayya P. 32 

Trivekrama Rao I). 3 2 

Abdul Ali A. F. M. 32 

Goedke Harry Rev. 3 2 

Venkataratnam T. 3 o 

Venkatarama Raju R. 32 

Makodya G. B, 3 2 

Somayazulu G. G. 40 

Bhadrayya P. 40 

Reddi C. R. 3 2 , 

Srinivasachari C. S. 3 2 

SUBSCRIBERS WHO PAID SUBSCRIPTIONS DURING T 

Superintendent of Archaeology Eastern Circle 

Do Watson Museum, Rajkot 30—31 

Secretary, Literary Association Cocanada 
Principal Andhra Christian College Guntur 
I)o. P. R. College, Cocanada 
Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow 
Manager, Satyalingam Charities, Cocanada (4 years). 
Government Arts College, Rajahmundry 
Training College, Rajahmundry 
Secretary, The Ellore Club, Ellore 


Total. 

DONATIONS RECEIVED DURING THE QUARTER. 

Mr. B, ¥. Krishna Rao 


Total. 


4°> 

14 

RTER. 

Rs. 

As. 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

25 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

79 

9 

Rs. 

As. 

2 

0 


Total 


2 o 
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HISTORY OF THE VELNADU CHIEFS. 

M. Rama Rao, b.a. (hons.), m.r.a.s. 

These chiefs played a prominent part in the history of the 
Telugu country for about a century between A. D. 1080 — 1186. Their 
importance lies in the fact that they held the Telugu country from the 
southern banks of the Godavari down to Nellore from the time of the 
'accesion of Kulottunga and handed over the sovereignty of the country to 
the Kakatiyas of WarangaJ. Thus they form a link between the Eastern 
Chalukyas and the Kakatiyas in the history of the Telugu country. 

Early ANCESTRY: —Like many other dynasties, the Velna&t 
chiefs trace their ancestry from super-human beings. The following gods 
figure in it, 1 

Vishtlu* 

Brahma* 

I 

Chandra. 

1 

Bttdha. 


1 So. S. 1 IV, 

- * 
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*|%e Pithipurarh pillar inscription* supplies the names <>* ttm 
ancestors -of the family. The first person Indrasena is said to 
adopted by Yudhishtira and ruled at Kirtipura in t e a * 

After in interval of unspecified -duration came Kirtivarmanl.ar 
another came Mallavarman, his son Rana Durjaya I.. *S son i Ktrtivarman 
II., his son Raw Durjaya It and his son Kiruvarmaa lit. It » * 
possible to locate this Kirtipura Kirtivarman is distinctly a Wes e 

Chalukyan name while Ranadurjaya sounds more like a title 
be wrong: if we suppose that the ancestors of this family might have 
migrated from, the west into the Telugu Country either dunng or in 
wake of the invasions of PulikeSin II. and the establishment of the 
Vengi branch of the Chalukyan House The names of these early 
ancestors indicate it. Kirtivarman IlTs son was Walla I. who having 
heJpeU'Krildchana Pallava obtained possession of the Six Thousand country. 
Tjfee first reliable historical person of this family seems to be Meliya or 

2 The following ib the geneology of the Velnadh chief a. The geneology will be 
discussed at full length in a noparato paper See Ep. Ind. IV, 35 ; Ep,Ind , 

# Malla I 

Enyararman 
Ktidyavarman I 
Mafia II 

Ettdjravarman II 

1 

Erraya 
Kttnm Raja 


Midi* 


I 

Panda 


Vedura I 


Ganda 
Vedura II 


L 

Gonka X 


Choda I 
Gouka II 

I 

Cboda II 

I 

Genka III 

I 

Pt*ithv«s*«ra 

%.£\\ 

r+rrQwiT 

S. It It, IJA* No M+t' 


3 



£] History^ of the ^veihadu chiefs. * 6y 

II alia It A vw a follower md vassal of file Eastern Chalky an king 
ChSIakya Bhlraa II. From this time the Velnadu Chief ^ riot to prctaiiiteisa* 
inkier the succeeding Chalukyan rulers of Vengi as generals and lniitisteV*. 
K«^ya or Eriy&vaqtaaa was a servant of Vishnuvardhana -who is * perhaps 
identical with Tajargja (A.D. 970). Kwdyavarmao II. was a subordinate 
of Vimaladitya (A.D. 1011 — 1022 ) and ruled over the district of Cudralvara 
as a vassal. 4 5 * Nanniraja, his grandson according to one source and 
brother according to another, was a general of the great Rajaraja, the 
patron of the Telugu poet Nannaya. The death of Rajaraja made 
remarkable changes in the history of both the Chalukyan and the Veln&du 
families. 

RISE TO POWER. Soon after the death of Rajar&ja, there 
was chaos in the Vengi country. His brother Vijay&ditya usurped the 
throne and drove away RSjendra the heir-apparent. At this juncture 
Vikraraaditya VI, the Western Chalukyan monarch invaded Vengi and 
subjugated the usurper. Mean while the dispossessed prihce gathered 
forces and inflicted a crushing defeat on his uncle but pardoned him. 
The Chola king Rajendradeva died at this time and the young prince set 
his eyes on the Chola throne. Having reinstated his unde as viceroy of 
Vengi, RajSndra went to the south, and after strenuous fighting ascended 
the throne in A D. 1070 under the title of Kutottunga I. Vijay&ditya died 
in A. D. 1077 and from that date the Emperor was sending his soh& as 
viceroys to Vengi.® This afforded a splendid opportunity for the rise of 
the Velnadu Chieftains. As generals and ministers of these viceroys, 
they were the de facto sovereigns in Vengi From the time of Vikrama 
Cho}a even this system of sending viceroys was discontinued and the 
Velnadu Chiefs were free. 

r During the second viceroyalty of Vlrachoda we hear that the 
Velnadu chief Vedura II. was his minister. By A. D. 1118 Vikramachoda 
the last of the viceroys left for the South, Taking advantage of this^ 
Vikramaditya VI. invaded Vengi and temporarily reduced the Velnadu chief s 
to subjection. However, by 1 1 24 Vikramachoja seems to have re-conquered 
it. Vedura II. mentioned above so pleased his overlord by defeating a 
Pandyan king that Vikramachdla rewarded him with the over-lordship of 
the territory between the Godavari and the Krishna. 7 

4 Ho 1182 of S. I L I %, 5 Ep. Ind. 1V\ p. 32. 

6 Viceroys over Vengi under Kulottunga 1 . 

Vijayaditya 1070— 1077 
Rajaraja 1077— 1078 

Virachoda 1078 — 1084 
Rajaraja Chad* Gang* 1084—1088 

Virachoda 1 1088-1098 ' 
yikramaofaoda 109 ? -1113 


7 Ep. Ind, IV. p. 8| 
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<jfeNKA I., A.D. 1076 — 1 1 17. Gonka is said to have rendered his 
overlord signi ficant * servi ce in the field of war and got reaffirmed as 
ruler of the 6000 country. 8 He was an ardent devotee of Siva a good 
patron of leaming.9 The Keyttrabahucharitro?h speaks highly of hi s 
valour and enlightenment as its does about the political skill of his 
minister Napdhri GSvindamatya. ProlinSyaka was the governor of Dharapi- 
kota under Gonka 1 .10 

CHODA I., A.D. 1117’ — 1132. Gonka t. was succeeded by his son 
ChSda I. who is variously known as Kulottunga Rajendra Choda or Choda 
Raja. During the last days, the emperor Kulottunga is said to hav e 
adopted Choda I. and treated him as his own son and confirmed on him 
the rulership of Vengi. From the Keyilrabahu charitraM we know that 
his minister was Kommana son of Govindamatya, his father’s minister. 
Another of his ministers was a certain Narayana. This king is said to 
have jhad nine lakhs of money, ninety nine sturdy elephants and 
four thousand swift horses. It is important to note that the Western 
Chalukyan invasion of Vengi and its subsequent reconquest by Vikrama* 
choja took place in this reign. 11 The Velnadu chief came into conflict 
with the Telugu Chodas for the first time in the reign of Choda I, for 
one of his subordinates — Kapa of Tumbarru — claims to have defeated a 
Siddhi Beta. 12 A chieftain ot that name appears in the Telugu Choda 
geneology as Beta I. We also nofice for the first time that the Mandadi 
chiefs were vassals of the Velnadu rulers. 

GONKA II., A.D. 1132 — 1163, Gonka II. succeeded his father Choda I. 
He was the most independent and glorious member of the family. He 

8 c;<'g!| 

t 3 o(j 7 T‘ 55 b'^r*^d! 5 bg 3 c 5 ^ rr* s i 

S.l /„ IV. No i 165, 

9 t &n $ ti 

S.l IV. No. 1165. 

10 List of Antiquities p. 64. No. 6. 

11 This was in or about A. D 1120. Inscriptions from Draksharama prove 
that the Western Chalukyas were in the Vengi country beteen A D, 1120—1124 
Nos. 331. 207 & 268 of 1893. I. I vol. IV. 

12 No. 441 of 1918. This identification: of Siddbi Beta with Beta I and the 
theory of rivalry between the Telugu Cholas and the Velnadu line is supported 
by No. 143 of 897 Which mentions a title of Choda I, as — 

■so"*«Jar»c§3*" which literaly means ‘one whose name was engraved on the walU 
• " 

of the Chola King.” The Chola referred to could not be the Cbola Emperor 

because Choda I, was his vassal and adopted son. Hence this title should only 

Vindicate a defeat inflicted by Choda I, on the Telugu Chodas, 
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extended |iis territory widely, and had an excellent system of administration 
In this reign the Koodapa&mati chiefs became vassals of the 
family.13 A Draksharama record enumerating Gonka’s titles , U suggests 
that perhaps he was also at war with the Telugu Cho<|as to the south of 
his dominions. Inscriptions and the Key&rabahuckaritraffo are agreed in 
telling us that Kommana son of Nanduri Govindamatya was the minister 
and Sand hivigr akin of Gonka and one of the mainstays of his 
kingdom.15 Kommisetti a Senadhipati made many charities to the 
Bapafla temple 16 while another officer of the king built the Ballis’vara 
temple at Kotyadona the capital of the Telugu Chodas.17 This shows the 
extent of Gonka’ s influence over the Telugu Choda chieftains. I Sana 
preggada. a brahmin minister is said to have built the Suresvara temple 
at Karempudi. 1 ^ His other charities are brought to light by an inscrip- 
tion at Pedakodamagundla which tells us that he endowed the taxes of 
Perunjunka and Vaddaravula on the local temple for the maintenence of 
students and ascetics. 19 Two generals Dandanayaka Panda the mater 
nal uncle of the king and Dandanayaka Ch6da the marandi ” or brother- 
in-law of the king-, were very active in the reign of Gonka. Chodi’s 
son was the general Gonka who is said to have defended the town of 
of Kroccheyuvu against the attacks of Karnata cavalry numbering 30,03,0. 
Commenting upon this incident Kpigraphists say, -“This was a period of decline 
for the Western Chalukyas of Kalyan.* Taila III died in A.D. 1163 and his 
successor Somesvara IV, was a weak ruler. The entire power was in the 
hands of the general Bijjala. The fight at Kroccheruvu must have been 
with the armies of Bijjala and probably in alliance with the Kakatiyas of 
Anumakonda who were just then shaking off the Western Chalukyan yoke/’22 
This opinion seems to be untenable in the light of the facts of contempo- 
rary history. Even during the life time of Taila III. many ot his feu- 
datories rebelled against his authority. According to Bhandarkar, ‘'Bijjala 
conceived the idea of usurping the throne of his master and endeavoured 
to secure the sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful semi- 
independent chiefs. — Vijayarka the Mahaman dales vara of Kolhapur was one 
of those who assisted him and Prolaraja of the Kakatiya dynasty of 
Warangal who is represented to have fought with Tailapa, probably did 
so to advance the same cause ” and thereby seek his own elevation. 
Dr. Fleet also confirms this alliance between the Kakatiyas and the Kala- 
churyas. This refutes the theory of the Velnadu chiefs allying with the 
Kakatiyas and that against the Kalachuryas. It is possible further to 

13. No, 710 of 1921. 14. No, 675 of S. 1, L iv, 15. Ins. Madras Presy. Gt, 59 # 
1G. No. 163 oft 1899. 17. No. 175 of 1897 18. Ins. Mad. Presy. GT. 522* 

19. Ibid. GT. 564. 20. No, 664 of 1921 S. I. J IV No, 1069 

21. No. 658 of 1920, 22. Ep. Rep. for 1921, Pt II, 

23, Early History of tbo Dekkan. p. 222, 
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did not m \y aev«r side the Vetaidu lira but on 
t£k wmrmy mere enemies of those chiefs. The Amunakonda inscription 
«f PwNft* 4 shows that “ Prola extended his military operations into the 

*NK^tm Krishna District as well 

& 4 apa m Chodddaya whom Prola first defeated but afterwards reinstated 
W be connected with Kulottungachdda Gonka of Velnadu “ according 
fit 1 Br» Htiltzsch. Who then were the Karnata forces with whom the 
general Gonka fought. A number inscriptions of the time of Gonka 1 1 
mention that be fought with Western Chalukyan forces and one of them 
clearly states that the Kuotala forces led by the general Govinda and 
LakhhmaQS were defeated by Gonka on the banks of the Godavari. 25 From 
the Aaumakonda inscription it is known that Dandandyaka Govindarasa 
was governing Kondapalli in A.D. 1126. Probably the engagement Krocch“ 
eruvu preceeded that in which Gonka TI took part and drove away the 
Western Chalukyas. 

A number of records mention Gonka as “Lord of 480 villages”^- 
JPmbabiy this was the original principality of the Velnadu chiefs which 
later on they expanded. Gonka II. is said to have defeated the rule of 
Lita Marata, and Kuntala 27 and had many grandiloquent titles.28 He 
Was an ardent saivite and placed golden pinnacles on the temple of 
Bhlmanatha of Draksharama .29 He was the greatest of the Velnadu rulers 
and in his time the dominion of the Velnadu line reached its utmost. It 
is said that Vikramachoja’s son confined on him the chieftainship of 
alt the country between Sri $ailam and the Mahendra hill 29 while another 
source tells us that his realm reached Kalahasti. Some of his records 
are found even at Tripurantakaih. 


24 Ep. Indy vol. IX p. 

25 l 5 || 




1 


asVi^n»5^r> t «ctfbccebti>Oofl 

- a. 1 . 1 .. iv. no. 

26 No, 945 & 655 of 1921. 

27 sdr*<j!Sger^ Puerto 

S. /. IV No. 1137 

28 The following are tome cf the titles of Gonka II. 
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CMODA II. As I>. X son and succe&so* ,of Gvmka I#4 

was the. last of the great chieftains of the Vdlnldu 
Inspite of numerous foreign invasions, CJioda manajbd to retain hie ato©«# 
tral dominion in tact and made further additions to it* In his time the 
K 5 na country was conquered and annexed to his dominion.**! By dele*# 4 
ting and killing Bhima of the Kolanu family, he removed onto source 0$ 
danger for the continuance of his power. Besides VIra Rajendra Choda 
the Kona chief, 32 ' the Mand^i chiefs were also the subordinates ot 

Choda 1 1. S 3 The names of some of his ministers and officials like 

IDevaxtapeggada* Vasenapeggada, Somanapeggada and' fifipapa Niyaka, are 
to be known from inscriptions. Ch6da had three queens Called Gbulbr* 
mamba, Bapd&ibba and Akkaihbika. Of these the last was a pridtess Of 
the Kondapadmati family. • 

Still, disruptive tendencies made their appearence irt the reign. 
The first attempt at' independence on the part of the KolkttU chiefs was 
put down, and a matrimonial alliance removed possible dangers from thO 
side of the Kondapadmati line. A* third enemy were the TelugU Ch§das. 
Under the leadership of Kannaradeva Choda of the Konidhna line, they 
manifested a rebellion. A family of loyal and Valiant generals rose tb 
the occasion and saved the Velnadu line from' destruction at this juncture. 
These were three generals in the service of Choda II. called Jellaya, 
NSraya and Stiraya. The former defeated Kannaradeva Choda. More 
serious than any of the menaces mentioned above was the Kakatiya 
invasion of the Velnadu country. It has been mentioned already that 
Kikati Prola’s son and successor Rudra was a great warrior and made 
many fresh conquests. According to the Anumakonda inscription, the 
empire of Rudra touched Sri Sailam in the South It has also been 
mentioned before that Gonka II ’s dominions reached up to Srisailatli apd^ 
Tripurantakaiii. The Anumakonda record of A.D. 1162 maktes these tWtif 
places the boundaries of the Kakatiya empire. Evidently the TriptifSht&kaftf 
region must have been conquered by Rudra some time before A.D. 1162. Tliis 
must have happened, therefore, immediately before the reign of Chdda II. 
(A*D. 1163-1181). Thus the loss of the Tripurantakaiii region marked 
the first step in the break up of the Velnadu dominion. 

There is great confusion in the chronology and the geneology of 
the Velnadu line after Choda II. According to the Keyurabdhucharitraik 
Prithvigvara was the son of Choda. But the Pithapuram Pillar inscrip- 
tion introduces a Gonka between ChodS and Pjithvitfvara. Thus the 
former denies the identity of Gonka III. The latest date of Choda II. 

BO. «S r ' l #t&S5$;633tr* 

•tiny er* ^ tq>8 ^ 
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■is /§. D. 1186. If a chieftain off the name of Gonka III* 

existed jjkt his rule must be placed between A. D, 1181 and 1186. 
*ffa& identity of Gonka III* is proved by the following inscriptions. 

No. 1S1 of 1897 mentioning a Choda Gonka maharaja, the son 
of Aakkama Mahadevi.^ 4 No. 247 of 1897 dated S. 1092 mentioning Kulot- 
tunga Gonka. 

No. 357 of *89 7 mentioning that the mother of Keta II. of the 
Kx>ta family was a sister of Gonka III. 

Thus Gonka III. seems to have been the son and successor of 
€hdd& II. No. 247 of 1897, dated A.D. 1 1 70 mentioning Gonka III- falls 
within the reign of Choda II. This proves that Choda II and his son 
Gonka were ruling conjointly between A.D. 1170 and 1181, and that from 
A.D. 1181 to 1186 Gonka ruled independently. 

GONKA III. (A.I). 1181-1186) had a brief but eventful and dis- 
astrous reign. Compared with the regnal periods of his ancestors (41, 15, 
31, 18) that of Gonka III seems to be icmarkably brief. From the 
Pithapuram Pillar inscription we learn that Gonka’s wife ofjayambika at 
the Kondapadmafi family. No. 347 of 1916 mentions that another wife 
of his Kamambika or KamidevL 

r 

DISSOLUTION OF THE VELNADU KINGDOM. The termination of 
Gonka’s reign after a brief period of five years seems to have been due 
to same influences. His son and successor Ppthvisvara ruled from 
Pishtapura on the other side of the Godavari. Evidently both these events 
were connected. An investigation into the contemporary history throws 
much light on these two allied problems. 

3 1 This record and the Pithapuram Pillar inscription prove beyond doubt tho 
existence and identity of Gonka III, while one reveals the names of his wife and 
eon, the other mentions the name of his mother, and it is known that Akkama 
was the wife of Choda II. Thus these two records give. 

Choda II — Akkama. 

1 

Gonka III. 

I 

Pritbvisvara, 


(To be continued .) 
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Continued from page SO above . 

t His Proprietor-ship in Land. 

“ Some of the writers have confidently asserted that the property 
in the soil according to the Hindu view always vested in the ’Hindu 
sovereign.” The fact on the other hand is, that this is exactly the reverse 
of the Hindu theory on the subject, “inscriptions proving to the hilt, the 
private property in the soil are extant/’ says Jayaswal in his monumental 
work on the Hindu Polity. 10 That it is a fact, is proved by the innume- 
rable epigraphs of the period. The provincial governors and their subordi- 
nates 11 , and the private persons owning landed property, grant villages and 
lands for the benefit of the deities and brahmins. 12 The person who owns 
the landed property has the right of disposing of the land, at his wi*l 
and pleasure except perhaps in the c§Lse of inam lands. The Tiruppak 
khuli Inscription of Devaraya II. registers the interesting fact that the 
lands concerned which were service Inams were neither to be sold or 
mortgaged by the parties concerned and also that whoever sold or mort- 
gaged the land would suffer the punishment that the traitors to the King 
and community would suffer in addition to the fine, 18 Two interesting 
forms of alienation exhibiting the practice which prevailed in the sale of 
private landed property are given in an appendix to this chapter. 

Powers of Resumption and Reassessment 
Two interesting epigraphs indicate the inherent powers of the 
monarch to resume the Devadaya and Brahn dddya lands originally 
granted. An epigraph of the time of Sri Krishpa Deva Raya registers 
that the Devadaya and Brahmadaya lands under a tank in the Penugonda 
rajya which had been rent-free ( Sarva-manya) from the timeOhikka Odeyalu 
had been re-assessed on account of some disturbances in the interval.14 
During the time of Sadasiva Raya, a certain Ajiya-Lingaraja renewed the 

10 Hindu Polity p. 174 

11 Bp. Cam . vol. Ill, M.L. 95, 8.R. 139. Ep. No. 87 of 1912, Ep, No. 97 of 
I9l3. Ep . Bid. vol. 111 page 21 Epjnd. vol. IV. Eondavidu Inscrs. Nos,J16^ of 1918. 

1% Hos. 25 of 1915, 947 of 1912, 525 of 1906, 251 of 1906 etc. , 

13 Ep. Pep. of 1916 para 60. 14 Ep, No, 180 of 10l3» 
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graat/of a%lage previously made by Sri Krishnaraya. During the time of 
Achyuta RSya, the .village had apparently been resumed through the 
“mischief of mean-minded men ” 15 

- Prime Ministers and Deputy Ministers, 

The King is always assisted in his counsels by a chief or a 
Prime Minister who is called in the epigraphs mahdpradhana. i he term 
mdh&pradhana appears in the inscriptions of Bukka I. for the first time. 
The mahdpradhdnas of Bukka I. were “Naganna Danaik ’Mg Malleya- 
Danaik”l7 Goparasa 1 ® and Anantarasar.i9 The mahapradhatia of Kampana 
was Somappa.20 Muddappa was holding the same post under Harihara II. ^ 1 
Nagappa Dannaik was the viahapradhana of Devaraya Sajuva Timma 
was the Mahdpradhana of Vila Narasimha Raya and Sri Krishnaraya^ 5 
Bacharasu was the prime minister of Achutaraya. 

Duties of the Ministers and relations with the King. 

, The principal duty ot the Prime Minister is to advise the King 
both in peace and war, and invariably he is the generalissimmo of the 
forces of the King. In all the above inscriptions, the additional title 
of ‘ Dannaik 9 or ‘ Davdandtha ’ is mentioned. Next to the monarch, the 
principal executive officer of the state, is the Prime Minister. We know 
• from the Kondavidu inscription that Saluva Timma led the forces against 
the Gajapati foe and won the day. It may be mentioned that the relations 
between the King and the Prime minister were always cordial. 2 ^ We find 
them making grants to the temples and the Brahmins for the benefit or 
the religious merit of one another. 25 

As the inscriptions tell us, they are also the governors of provinces 
exercising their own authority over that part of the Empire, like any other 
provincial governor enjoying the privileges attached to the post. Paes 
gives 4 an account of how the Prime Minister of the day was revered. 

Salvatinica (Sa]uva I inuna) who is the principal person that enters the 
building, supervises the whole, for he brought up the King and made him 
King and so the King looks on him like as father. Whenever the King 
calls to him, he addresses him as Lord Sajva Timma and all the Cap* 
tains and nobles of the realm make Salaam to him.” 25 Such was the 
privilege and power enjoyed by the Prime Minister. 


15 Ep. No. 52 of 1904. 

17 Ep. Coll. No. 132. 

19 Ep . Cam , vol. XII p. 92. 


21 

23 

M 


10 Ep. Cam . vol. IX D.y. 29, 

18 Ep. Cam. vol, IV C.H. 113. 
20 Ej>. Coll. No. 525 of 1906. 


Ep. Cam . vol. V B.L, 22 Ep. Cam . vol. X M.B. 7 

Ep. No. 342 of 1892 Ep. Ind . vol. VI p. 109. 

Ep. No . 186 of 1897... This epigraph says that the bodies of Timmirasu and 
Kriahnaraya are pne. 

25 Madras Inscriptions vol. II, On gold 398, 

26 Forgotten Etbpire, p, 268. 
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Powers of Appointment. 

Perhaps with the consent of the monarch, the prime minister 
possessed the power J of appointing provincial governofs. According to the 
Mangalagiri inscription,^ we learn that Nadimjla Gopa, Nephew and son-, 
in-law of the Sajuva Timma, Prime Minister, was appointed as the gover- 
nor of the Kondavidu rdjyarii by the Prime Minister himself. 

Deputy Ministers. 

The prime ministers had the powers of appointing ‘ Upa-pradha~ 
na $ ’ or the Deputy Ministers. Saluva Timmarasu appears to have had 
an assistant (Upa-Pradhana) in the person of Somarasa, son of Melavna- 
mantri of Chan dragiri.$ e 

Qualifications for a Prime Minicter 

The qualifn at ions for a Prime Minister are laid down’by Sri 
Krishnaraya, which have already been quoted. 

The Office of the Prime Minister. 

• 

The office of the Prime Minister ceased to exist at any rate 
from the death of Achyutaraya. During his reign the gradual exit of 
the brahmins from the political arena, due to the enormous influence 
wielded by the brothers-in-law of the Emperor, led to the extinction of the 
office itself. The days of the brahmin rule were numbered and by the* 
time Ramaraya was at the helm of affairs and steering the ship of state, 
through stress and storm of political * intrigues, against the bed-rock of 
Mohomrnadan confederation on which it finally wrecked, the influence pf 
Brahmiq was completely wiped out. Ramaraya was also credited with 
the anti-brahmin feeling. 29 

tfKPURT ^ RR *Tm*TT?RR II 

Mahi-mra-narapaii-vijayaih 

Ministers. 

In the first chapter, while discussing the appointment of viceroys 
to the various provinces in the Empire, the nature of the office and their 
position in the polity has been described. In an other chapter, we have 
narrated the qualities of their head, heart and hand. The minister under 
the Vijayanagar combined in himself the role of soldier, statesman and 
a scholar. 80 

Some of the political precepts laid down by Sri Krishna Deva- 
raya for the guidance of a reigning monarch in the daily administration 

27 Ep. Ud. vol. VI 109. 

28 Ep. No. 3 of 1897 

29 My&. Archl. Rep. 1907 paro 5*3. * 

80 Sources of Vijayanagar History, pages 48 49 5l 52 62 etc, 
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and %lso the important principles adumbrated by him 
the select|pn of ministers, are quoted below from Amuktamdlyada . 

King. 

V. 819. ‘A king should first establish his power in his territory 
‘either being in terms of affected friendship with his enemies or relying 
‘-pn his land and water-defences (fortifications). After this without externa^ 
*feaf, he should set about rooting out the internal enemies of his king- 
dom, just as a farmer first lays out the boundaries of his field and 

Constructing fencing all round, softens the soil by digging up with the 

‘spade and removing the roots and stones in the ground. 

V. 240 . ‘A king can find out three parts out of four of all the 

‘affairs of the state. He can find out the fourth part that has been 
‘concealed from him* through his favourites and friends. If with a mind 
‘full of the knowledge of polity, lie is free from anger and is not very 
‘vindictive in his punishment of people who ti> to bring clanger upon 
‘him, such a king can rule for a long time. 

V. 248 . ‘Collecting money by oppressing the subjects, taking 
‘the counsel of worthless people, allowing one s territory to be annexed 
‘by others, — an able king should see that these things exist only with 
. ‘his enemies. When his enemy king is suspicious of his own feudatories 
‘and when they are suffering from his oppression, a king should encourage 
‘the latter and gratify them by pVesents ot jewels and ornaments. 

V . 252. ‘ Cruel punishments, want of discrimination with regard 

to flimsy charges, pressing an enemy without giving him an opportunity 
to come to terms, ruining (plundering) a foreigner who goes to him after 
seeing the wrongs in other states, doing things so as to be plain to the 
enemy’s ministers, mixing much with the people knowing that they are 
not favourably disposed to him, looking with estrangement on men who 
can be relied upon, admitting too many "into counsel as a result of their 
flattery, neglecting to punish a toneillor, who reveals the secret counsels, 
4 not looking about caiefully for remedies when any strange mishap 
happens, not caring for (looking towards) worthy people, associating 
with bad people getting addicted to the vyasana* (intense desires) and 
obstinacy,— all these should never be with a king. 

V. 254. A king should increase the jealousies among the lords 
and warriors under him. Then their actions good or bad, can never be 
concealed. In trying to get over each other and become famous they 
1 will not entertain any idea of treachery to the sovereign. 

' P- 259 - ' A king should freely converse in his court with the 

ambassadors from the kings of neighbouring states and speak to them 
v ‘ about administration and w^ar to understand their situation. He 
* should so speak about administration and war that his followers may 
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understand his point. What his counsellors say through * attachment, 
the king should not take as offence. . 

V. 261 * That king can lay his had on his breast and sleep 

peacefully who appoints as master of his fortresses such Brahmins as 
4 are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences and arts, are 
addicted to dharma , are heroic and have been in his service since 
before his time, and who makes arrangements for storing in those fortresses 
tigers’ cheese (?) (Telugu Pulijunnu)%l and other articles to last for a 
generation, who gives to the subordinate chiefs ( Sdmantas ) lands and 
other things without lessening in the slightest degree the arrangement 
with them, who increases his treasury by multiplying his income and 
lessening expenditure and by seeing that the people are without ^trouble, 
who keeps watch on the territory of weakened enemies by his spies 
and captuiing them suddenly like the crane which catches the fish, who 
sees that neither he nor his subjects suffer and who gives trouble only 
to his enemies 

V. £70. ‘A king should rule collecting round him people skilled 
‘ in state-crafts, should investigate the mine's yielding precious metals in 
‘ his kingdom and extract the same, should levy taxes from his people 
moderately, should counteract the acts of enemies by crushing them' 
with force, should be friendly, should protect one and all of his 
subjects, should put an end to the mixing ap of the castes among them, 
should always trv to increase the merit of the Brahmins, should 
strengthen his fortresses and lesson the growth of the undesirable things 
v and should be ever mindful of the purification (?) of his cities and 
thus strengthen himself and increase his longevity just as a man 
strengthens his own body and increases his longevity by consulting good 
doctors, by learning the properties of the seven dhcilus and taking 
medicines compounded with gold and other minerals, by taking food 
so as to suit his constitution by seeing that wind ( Vata) does not 

accumulate in his body, by regular anointments, by the nourishment 
of all parts by counteracting the change of the colour of the skin and 
the hair turning grey, by seeing that the teeth are firm, by seeing that 
the arms and similar parts grow and other parts like the stomach do not 
grow, by cleansing the system so as to increase its vitality. 

V. 284. ‘You should not think that ruling a kingdom is a sin 
4 and get embarassed as to how to get rid o the sin. The scriptures 
do not ordain any impossible thing. There r o^e you should rule the 
kingdom to the best of your ability. 

$ 

51 PaUjunnu is a poetical expression, used commonly to denote very rare 
commodities. Here the idea is that even the rarest deWcapies should be provided 
for the fortress, Ed, * 
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* Ministers. 

If) a Brahmin who is a scholar/ who is afraid of 

* adfifarmet, who is well-versed in rajaniti and who is between the ages 
of fifty and seventh, who is healthy in body, whose connection with the 

4 king has come ^doyn from previous generations and who is not conceit- 

* ed, accepts the* ministership under a king and looks after his business, 

‘ w'onld it take more than a day for the angas (contituents of royalty) of 

such a king to increase? 

Vv. 818 and 218. ‘In the absence of such a minister If a king 
‘ is not contended with ruling himself to the best of his genius according 
‘ to the Science of Polity and with the help of a strong army* and a full 
‘ treasury, and has recourse to a minister who is devoid of virtues, the 
‘ minister would prove a source of trouble like the pearl of the size of 

* pumpkin and the king would ultimately find himself in the hands ot that 
minister. 

• V. 227 . ‘Jn the council when " one officer proposes a particular 
‘ course another would object to it as unsuitable through mere spite of the 
former The king should discover their individual motives and wdthou* 

4 denying the statement of either should close the council and then follow^ 

‘ the course proposed by the first councillor, without spite. 

V, 229. ‘They make the king give (offices and presents) only to 
‘ their favourites (people in their cqntrol) and make him dismiss from 
4 service others. They make it impossible for the king to act according 
4 to his own promise; thus dissuade others from joining the king’s service by 
4 making his appear as a promise-breaker and not true to his own word 

V. 280. Just as when the keen appetite of a person loses its 
4 keenness on account of the predominance of phlegm and other causes an 
4 external medicine strengthens it, if an able new officer is appointed in the 
4 old one’s place he would destroy the conceit (power) of the former. 

V, 28 J. ‘ The method of bringing in a new minister to destroy 
4 the influence of the old is thus. 

V. 288. ‘When the treasury and the forces of cavalry and 
4 elephants are under his control in the stables, wall not the machinations 
4 of bad ministers vanish before a king who is at the same time a scholar 
4 (intelligent man) and a hero. 

V. 265. ‘Kings would consult a councillor whose counsel suits 
them on one or two occasions. By such constant consultation by the king 
‘ and by receiving presents from him he gets conceited and advises the 
4 the king to undertake unnecessary things. In that case the king ought 
to have a watch over the actions of the councillor through his spies. ”32 
«* 

82 The translation of these stansas. as published in a small pamphlet entitled 
“tfoljtioal precepts of Sri Kriehnaraya” by my friend Mr. A. Rangaswami Saraswati 
Assistant Epigraphist, are adopted in this chapter. 
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Appendix. 

TWO INTERESTING DOCUMENTS OF ALIENATION ■ 

I give here two specimens of forms of alienation, from the 
epigraphs available- The epigraphs give details of the practice of sale 
of private landed property and the forms of document executed, at 
that time. 

i. A Tamil Inscription at Conjeevaram. 

* It begins with the usual invocations and recites that it was 
written during the Government (probably provincial) of Bukkana Odeyar 
and Vira Kambana Odeyar after the Sahabdam a year of Salivahana 
1222, in the year of the Hindu cycle Plava A. I>. 1301, the sun being in 
the sign of Aqarius, in the first fortnight of the moon, on the nth day, 
being Thursday under nakshatra of Punur Pusham. 

In the land of victory, Chojamandalam, then follows a detail, 
showing the division, the township and the quarter of township, ‘ Modeliar 
Wacehyar otherwise called ‘ Yellai^atalayaV , daughter of Tomoondi Achache 
the slave of Perumal among the Dasicul (dancing women) announced ‘of my 

own consent my own Canyatchi * two manas situated’ Here follows a 

detailed account of boundaries the property being a small patch in the town. 
“The two pieces of ground of mine, in the midst of these four boundaries* 
I consent to sell. Who will buy ?” Thus she proclaimed, which being 
heard, then answered Ayapanaingar son of Coopanaingar of the tribe etc.... 
“if you sell at my price I will buy.” Then the said woman and the pur- 
chaser Ayapanaingar both said, “We consent and agree for current money 
without blemish panams twenty seven’ — These two grounds, with their 
groves tree, shrubs etc — , all these I have sold and having received the 
money without objection and have delivered my original biils of sale; there 
is no doubt with regard to the title of these grounds; if any doubt should 
occur, I will stand up and remove it. These grounds he may sell or grant 
in charity to any one and alienate at his pleasure and their price being 
fixed at auction at 27 panams which J have received without balance, they 
are hereby transferred ' to Ayyapanaingar, so on etc. ..with full consent by 
Nacheyar etc... in the presence of Aroolala Veejayaramam, 

(Sd.) Aroolala Veejayaraman 

The Second Inscription . 

“In praise of the King Devaraya of Vijayanagara!” 

When he was ruling the kingdom, in the year of the Kaliyoog 45x7 
of Salivahana 1349 after the year Plava ; the 21st of maasee ; the 5th of the 
increasing moon under the star Rogany, on that auspicious day was written 
this bill of sale. 


1 See Wilks History of Mysore vol. I, pages 507—508 
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4 V * $$t victor y Tondama^alam, (here follows subdivisions 

etc*} the village or township of Coommangalan situated etc*«*Moossop Naig 
son of Audfppa Naik*of the caste etc. ..who resides in the village of Vclloda, 
situated near the said Coommangalam he and his relations: Oml Agreed and 
proclaimed The village of Velloda, half of which is my ‘ Canyatchi will 
anybody buy my half village? These words being heard due answered in 
the mandalam , in the said division and in the said naad. Cota-Perria- 
Broomo Setfy of the village of Wopanalakam of the Vysya casle, he and 
his kmdred with their consent answered, ‘we will buy. Then said parties 
{repeating their names) agreed and fixed the price in the presence of the 
Brahmins of ‘Cootnmangalam at 125 new Vardha (pagodas) Then follows 
the measurement of land. We have sold our part and received in consi- 
deration or value fixed. This is the price; twice; thrice, the said ‘ Canyatchi ’ 
of ours, you may enjoy while the Sun and Moon endure. There is no 
doubt of the title of the said Canyatchi . 

f In consequence of the agreement of Mooto Naig and his kindred 
with Cota Broomo Setty, we have thus confirmed it and granted this bill 
of sale ol our canyatchi land.’ 

This is the hand wilting of Mootonaig, ol the village of Coom- 
mangalam. Subscribed by eight witnesses from the above recited and 
heighbouring villages. 


' Chapter IX. 

THE BRAHMIN IN THE VIJAYANAGAR POLITY. 

Jrom the eradle to the grave the Empire was nurtured by the 
Brahmin. The Empiie without the Brahmin was a watch without the 
mainspring, an engine without steam and a bod> without soul. A student 
of the Vijayanagar History will certainly understand from the valuable, 
both of epi graphical and literary evidence, we have the fortune to 
possess, that there was no branch of administration of the day and 
corner of the Empire m whit h the Brahmin did not play his part. 

From epigraphical evidence, we know that the Brahmin sage and 
statesman of the day, Madhava Vidyarnya was the founder of the City 
of Vidyanagara or Vijyanagaia 1 Not only was he the founder but also 
the political preceptor of the two adventerous brothers Harihara and 
Bukka. His brother Sayana and nephew Lakshmidhara were the ministers 
of prince Sangama and Devaraya I. 2 . Gopana mantri, a great brahmin 
commander, was one of the generals of army under Kamparaya who led 
a successful expedition into the South. 3 Madhava mantri was the ruler 

1 Nel. Ins. Kapalur Grant pp. 109 -i!5. tip. Card. vol. XI C. L. 45 and 54. 

$ Jnd. Ant. Febr, 1916. 3 A.S.R. 1907—08 page 240.' 
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of Vanavisi under Harihafaraya, Bukkaraya I.and Harihararaya II A .H*? 
conquered Goa from the Muhammadans and annexed the Koftkapad§4a to 
the empire 5 Jakkana, a Telugu poet mentions two*Brahmin Ministers by 
name. Jannaya mantri and Chamana mantri serving under Devaraya I. 
Coming down to the period of VIra Narasimharaya and Sri KrishnarSya® 
the whole empire was under the control of Sa}uva Timma mantri the 
Prime Minister of both the kings. Not only did he hold the reins of the 
Empire in his hand but, also the important viceroyalties of the day were 
distributed among his brother and nephews. Sajuva Timma was at first 
the viceroy at Kondavidu and rose to be the Prime Minister. 7 His two 
nephew's Appa mantri and Gdpana mantri served as viceroys at Konda- 
vidu. Timma’s brother Govindaraja was viceroy at Gutti® and of 
Terkanambiyasima.9 Afterwards he filled an important office of the 
Governor ot the city at the capital of the empire according to Paes.l^ 
the Portuguese traveller. Rayasaiii Kondamarusayya, a great Brahmin 
general of the day was the viceroy at Udayagiri, Penugonda ; he afterwards 
led the expedition against the Ruler of Kalinga and planted a Pillar of 
Victory at Sittihadri and Sri Kurmarii. We know from the Kondavhjlu 
inscriptions of Saluva Timma that that fortress w'as captured by him. 
The Poet-laureate Peddanna was entrusted with the administration of a 
revenue division by Krislmarav a A 1 

Instances of this type may be multiplied, but all go to relate 
the same story , that the Brahmin both by his head and hand, served the 
empire faithfully. He was the trustworthy minister, faithful friend, poet- 
laureate, bosom companion and lastly, the valiant soldier ot the king. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, what Krishnadevaraya 
says in his Amn ktnmal jnrici about the Brahmin. (i) “Appoint Brahmins 
only as the commanders of the forts in the kingdom.” (2) “The Brahmin 
who is born m a low' family who lives in the suburbs of Sabaras, who is 
not proficient in Vedas etc., who is a liar and a treacherous fellow', who 
is not afraid of any scandal, who is not a native of the kingdom and 
who does not discharge his duties, may be dispensed with,”* 3 (3) a 
Brahmin who is proficient in jSistrns, who is afraid of doing injustice and 
well-versed in political science, whose age is below seventy and above fifty 
who is without any disease, whose ancestors are the faithful servants of 
the king, accepts the appointment of the Prime Minister at the request 
of the King, will not then, a half day be sufficient for the development 
of the rajydnfjus (administration 

4 Ep. Card. vol. VTII Shikarpur No. 28l. and Ind . Ant. vol. II p. 2 and 6. 

5 Ep. Cam . vol. VIII No. 46. 6 Vikramarka Charitramu by Jakkana 

7 Ep . Ind. vol. VI p. 234. 8 No. 340 of Ep. cot. 1892. # 

9 Ep. Cam. vol. I V p, 25. 10 Forgotten Ernpita p. 284. 

11 Rept , South Ind Ep, 1912 para 55 and Ep. No. 623 of 1915. 

\2 Canto v. 207. 13 v, 209, 14 v. 2tl. 
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/ Ia* - 'tlus l»st verse, Krishnadeva evidently refers to his 1 own Prime 
Mi|ki&te%jSa}ava Timraa, whose head had grown grey in the service of 

*th& Empire and whb was the greatest minister, the bravest general, and 

* ^ % 

tfee scholar of the day. 

% t r jPaf s says ‘ because although the King has many Brahmins, they 
are. officers of the towns and cities and belong to the Government of theirs. 

„ „ . Nuniz states: They are hones! men, very good as accountants 

lean men and well formed, but little fit for hard work. By these and by 
tj»e duties they undertake the kingdom is earned on. 

Chapter X. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

« That the safety of person and property was enti listed to the 
viceroys under the Vijayanagnr Kings, we have had the occasion to 
„ notice elsew'here. '1 hey were bound to make good the loss sustained by 
the people, on account of robbenJ ’This onerous responsibility was 
.hot mainly, shouldered by the ticerots, for tluy in their turn passed it 
A on to their Kavalgar s (watchmen) “ who had chaige of groups ot villages 

* ^nd controlled the Talniyarn s* ( Tel • Tuhnaris) who were appointed to 
each village.” These Talaiyaris still to continue to exist now under the 

* name Village Headmen. They retain the old title, but do not do that 
ditty, as it is now done b> the Tehee 

“The TaJaiyaris were paid in kind and < oin and granted also 

* lands free of rent. The Kami gars weie, highly paid officials and granted 
payment as follows : (t) a village rent free or at a low quit rent, (2) a certain 
portion of rent free land in every \illage under their jurisdiction, (3) an, 
allowance in grain upon each plough or upon the quantity ct seed sown. 
(4) an allowance in money paid by husbandmen on ploughs and 1 y 
^adesmen on houses, shops, and looms, (0 a small dutv 011 goods pass- 
ing through the country and (6) a similar dutv levied at fairs and weekly 
markets on shroffs (?) (paid in mone> ) rnd other dea ers (paid in kmd.) 

Nuniz gives a horrible picture of the Tnmm.il Code of the day 
The punishment inflicted on the ordinary criminal and the tieachcious 
murderer, did not vary much. The punishment was retiibutive Lut not 
reformative and if we trust the account of Nutus, we may fair 1 y imagine 
that there was no occasion for a prison cell, to lodge a criminal. Heie is 
the account of Nuniz ; “The punishments that they indict in the King- 
dom are these : For a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever little it 
be, they forthwith out off a foot and a hand and if this theft be a great 
one, he is hanged with a hook under his chin. If a man outrages a 
respectable woman or a virgin, he has the same punishment and if he does 

15 Forgotten Empire p. 245 16 Ibul r* 390. 

1 Bellary District Gazetteer p. 187 , and Forgutte 1 Empire p. 380 . 
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any other such violence, his punishment is of a little kind. Nobles 

become traitors are sent to be impaled alive on a wooden stake t&takt 
through the belly, and peoole of lower or 4 ers~for whatever*, ctim& they 
commit, he (the King) forthwith commands their heads id be cut bfHtt the ' 
market place, and the same for murder unless the death was *the result Of 
a duel. . These are the common kinds of punishments but 

they have others more fanciful, for when the King desires, he com|fta^nd s 
a man to be thrown to the elephants and they tear him in pieces. The 
people are so subject to him, that if you told a man, on the part of the 
King, that he must stand still in a street holding a stone on his bUck 
ail day till you released him, he would do it ’’2 

The system of ciiminal investigation was very peculiar. Wizards 
were consulted and the thief was tracked. Nuniz states that “ h^re are 
very powerful wizards in this country. Thus there aie very few thieves 

in the Land” v , 

The City of Vljayanagara and its Police. 

The safety of person and property in the great city was entrusted 
to the Prefect of the City whose office lay just opposite to the Min|* 
He was the Commissu ner of the C ity Police, with about i 2.000 policemen / 
under him. The duty of these policemen was to petrol the whole cipf, 
to acquaint themselves with all the events, and accidents, that take plade # 
with its seven walls, and to recover the property that was lost or stolen. 
Jf they failed in their duty to clo to* they were fined. Abdul Kazack 
quotes a concrete instance: “ J hus certain slaves that my companion had 
brought took to fight and whtn the circumstance w'as reported to the 
Prefect, ’lie ordered the watchmen of that quarter where the poorest people 
dw'elt to produce them or to pay the penalty, which last they did ato 
ascertaining tin* amount.* 3 \ 

'These policemen were paid 30 ptninms each per month, from the 
proceeds ot* 12,000 panams mainly derived from the dancing girls of the city? 

1 he duty of the Commissioner ( A Uigaradhyaksu ) was to submit 
to the King, an account of the robberies committed in the Capital. It 
is said, that few r robberies were committed in the capital. The Commis- 
sioner and his staff were ahva>svcry vigilant to catch the thief and 
recover the the stolen property lest their pioperty itself might be conffs- 
c ated, ‘ k to make good the loss”. 

The principles laid down for guidance in punishments, are quoted 
below, from the Amuklamalyada of Krishna Devaraya : — 

V, 239. — If a king were to propitiate his guards with presents 
and hand over to them for custody a thief whose guilt has been proved 
without immediate punishment and if when he escapes, the guards bring 
before the king another in his place and punish him, as in the«story of 
the stout merchant on the spear, — will not the king’s inf army increase?* ' 

2 Forgotten Empire pp. 383 — 4 . 3 Elliot’s History of India yol. Ill pp. 105 — 
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\ This manuscript, kindly lent to me by Raja kan$rcgula 

Jagannatha Rao Bahadur of Rajahmundry, states that Bhdvana or 
Bhdvandrdyaiia Svarni , by making known his presence through a tree, 
led to the founding of a town named Bhdvapuri or Bhdyapnftana which 
became corrupted as Bapafla in course of time. A certain Chola Empe* 
ror named Vira Pratapa Chola Mahadeva is said to have built the temple 
of Bhavanarayana in S.S. 5 ts (A.l). 593) ^ nd a gift of two villages 

Bhavapatla and Amudalapalli, constituting them into atjrahara for the 
' god’s worship and festival. A certain Krimikantha Chola, and after him, 
Choja Bhupaladeva ruled over the country, till S. S. 775 (A.l). 853). 
Later #n, V%ra Prntatdpa Sum, Bhallnya-Chola Maharaja, a descendent 
of Kaveritira Karikala line ruled in S. S. 1032 (A.l). mo). Then, 
Kulottunga Chol.adeva ruled till S. S. 1037 (A. I). iri8). During his 

* nile, Gapapati Maharaja captured the throne in 8. S. 1056 (A.l). 1134). 
His minister, Goparaju Ramana assigned lands to Brahmins in S. S. 1062 
(A. D. 1140). Then a ruler of the same Kakatiya line named Rudradeva 
Maharaja ruled till S. S. 1240 (A. 1 ). 1318) and then, the Reddi Kings 
defeated the Kakatiyas and occupied these countries, and six of them 
ruled one after another till S. .8. 13.40 (A. 1). 1418). Then, Languia 
Gajapati ruled over the whole of the country extending from Cuttack to 
Udayagiri in Nellore District. His son Kapi lesvara Gajapati and then 
Puro§6ttama, Prataparudra and finally Virabhadra (Gajapati ruled over the 
whole country, until, in the latter's reign the Narapati king, Krishnacev^- 
taya started from Vijayanagar on a victorious march against the eastern 
countries, defeated Virabhadra, and took from him Kondavidu. After ruling 
for eighteen years, from S.S. 1437 to 11455 (A.l). 1515 to 1533), he 
succeeded by Achyutaraya, Sadasivaraya Ramaraya, Tirumalarlya Sri- 
RangarSya and other Carnatic rulers, who ruled till S.S. 1500 (A.D. 1578) 
when the country fell under the yoke of the M/tcc.fis (Mohammedans). 
Malik Ibrahim and Abdulla ruled over the country and curtailed the gifts 
made to the god. The country was governed by A mils and Dtspdndyas. 
When, from A.D. 1751 to 1758 the administration of country was handed 
over by the Nizam-ul-Mulk to the French. They revoked the land grants 
made to the temple of Bhavanarayapa. The Fast India Company! who 
then succeeded to the government of the country in 1759 were just rulers 
and their Dewan, Raja Kantfregula Jogi Jagannatha Rao Bahadur 
Muzuthdar and Sher-seristhadar , Rajamahendri Sircar, granted to their 
temple and several other temples servants and lands for conducting the 
worship and the festivals properly to the deity. In A. D. 1803 the East 
India Company put to auction these countries and then Raja V, as i redd* 
Yenkatadri N&yadu purchased them and continued undisturbed the full 
enjoyment of the gifts of lands made to the temple and to the temple 
servants? already. 
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II 

Having considered the routine of the life of a Hindu student in 
ancient India, I shall proceed to give as briefly as possible the. duties 
and responsibilities of the teacher and the pupil and the mode of correction 
resorted toby teachers in times of yore. The standing duties of a student 
areas follow. Samkhyayana II. 4- S refers to the teacher as saying to 
the student who approaches him for receiving education thus : 

“ A student art thou, put on fuel. Eat water. Do the service* 
Do not sleep in day time. Keep silence till the putting on of fuel”. The 
student performs the Sandhya , seated in the forest with a piece of wood 
in his hand. He does the Sandhya constantly observing silence turning" 
his face northwest, murmuring Savitri and other verses. In the same 
way in the morning he does it till the disk of the Sun appears . When 
the Sun has risen, the study of the Veda goes on. In the evening and 
morning, he establishes the fire in its -proper place, wipes with his hand 
round it, sprinkles water, bends his right knee, puts on fuel invoking with 
the texts Jatavedasa and Agni. 

Asvalayana 1. 22. gives almost the same duties. He adds 
that the student should beg first of a man who will not refuse, and in 
begging, he should use the words “Sir, give food ”, “Oh Lady, give 
food.” The term ‘ Lady ’ was however used by a Brahman at the begin- 
ning of his request, by a Kshatriya in its middle, and by a Vysya at its 
end, Parasara mentions the bearing of the staff, the worship of the fire, 
obedience to Guru, going round for alms, as his duties. He adds that the 
6tudent should avoid honey and flesh, bathing for pleasure, sitting on high 
seats, going to women, speaking falsehood, and taking what is not given. 
(tPar&f&ra il. 5.11) 

JJ It might appear that some of the duties prescribed for 'the student 
are quite ridiculous and fantastical but it should be borne in mind f hit 
they refer to ait age far removed from .that which we live in. But the 
dfsfciblihe ill I0e which the duties engendered in the student* and the 
hifiiility yh^bhe' student had to cultivate, as, for example', by beggihg 
'his food^a# i features of ancient education which canned be brushed 
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aside I Wiight state here that begging by a student was not Con- 

fined to tlie students in ancient India. Some of the students of the 
monasteries in the middle ages in Europe also begged for their food. 

Now what are the obligations of a teacher m ancient times ? Had he 
merely rights without obligations, like the nobility of France before the 
revolution of 1789 ? No, the teacher in ancient India had his own duties 
to discharge in his relations with the pupil The teacher had to love his 
pupil as his own son, and if he had more than one pupil under his 
charge— which was not uncommon, it was incumbent upon him to love 
them all as his own sons. The following passage from Manusmfti 
(Chap. 7*: vv. 159 — 161) refers to the conduct of a teacher towards his 
pupil. “ Created beings must be instructed in what concerns 
their .welfare without giving them pain, and sweet and gentle 
speech must be used by the teacher who desires to abide by the 
Sacred Law. He, forsooth, whose speech and thoughts are pure, even, and 
perfectly guarded, gains the whole reward which is conferred by the 
Vedanta. Let him not, even though in pain, speak words cutting to the 
quick. Let him not injure others in thought or deed , let him not utter 
speeches which make others afraid of him, since that will prevent him 
from gaining Heaven’ \ 

As regards punishments of pupils, Gautama says ’‘As a rule 
pupil shall not be punished corporally. If no other course is possible, 
he may be corrected with a thin rope or cane If the teacher strikes 
him with any other instrument, he shall he punished by the king 
(Gautama, II, 42 — 46) Manu also awards similar punishments and considers 
the teacher who exceeds the bounds, as having committed the offence of 
theft. But Apastamba is more severe. He prescribes frightening, fasting, 
bathing in cold water, and banishment from the teacher’s presence as 
correctives to a recalcitrant student ( Apastamba V, 2.) It is needless to 
State that the above quotation makes us infer that teachers in ancient 
India were not generally m favour of harsh punishments for pupils except 
under extra-ordinary circumstances. 


Ill 

Education of other Castes in the ancient period. 

If the Vedic Schools were confined mostly to the Brahmins, it 
should not be supposed that the education of the young men of the other 
two castes was neglected. It should be borne ih mind that the Aryan 
society in the early epoch was flexible and the promotion of a member of 
either Kshatriya or the Vysya caste to the Brahman caste was quite 
possible «as also the adoption by a Brahmin of the profession of the two 
other castes (Khys David’s Buddhist India , 1913 Ed. pp. 56-57.) If the 
K#hatriyas and Vysyas did not avail themselves of the highet education 
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imparted in educational institutions run by Brahmins, it was *due to their 
desire to equip themselves in the special study of arts and crafts whkdt 
enabled them to thrive well in their respective professions. It is 
possible that a major portion of the members of these castes did not 
think it worth their while to waste long and precious periods of their 
lives in the acquisition of what appeared to them an unprofitable lumber* 
But instances are not wanting to show that some members of the Kshatriya 
caste at least could prosecute their Vedic study with as much avidity and 
proficiency as the Brahmins and assume a position of eminence in literary 
circles of the time. The name of Janaka, king of the VidShas, referred 
to in the Brahmarpas and the Upanishads for his eminence in Vedic lore, 
is a case in point. Chitra Gangyayani, Javali and Ajata&atru were in a 
position to give instruction to Brahmins in the Sdstras. 

Now what was the kind of education intended specially for the 
Kshatriyas? Gautama (XT . i ) prescribes the three-fold sacred science and 
logic to the Kshatriyas. The royal princes were expected to receive 
instruction in archery as became their future calling. The cases, of Dropa 
who instructed the Pandava and Kuru princes in archery and of ViSva- 
mitra who taught the same art to the sons of Da^aradha, come to our 
minds at once. Military skill and right moral conduct were considered 
indispensable for a Kshatriya. Kaufilya, in his Arthafdstra mentions four 
sciences which members of the royal family should receive, namely Anvi - 
kshakit the three Vsdas , Varta, and Dandaniti. The first comprised the 
study of the Sankhya, Yoga , and Lokdyata philosophies. Agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and trade made up Varta. And the science of Govern- 
ment with a knowledge of criminal law was what was known as Dandaniti . 
What Kautilya prescribes for the study of princes may well be supposed 
to apply to all the members of the Kshatriya community. But there is 
no unanimity of opinion among the ancient authorities in regard to the 
particular kind of education necessary for a Kshatriya. Be that as it may, it 
may be taken for certain that military training, the science of government, 
(rajanlti) and knowledge of literary works inculcating ideals of moral and 
religious life formed the curriculum of study of Kshatriyas generally. 

As regards the period of training, the Kshatriya had to receive 
instruction for six years, that is, till he was 16, assuming that he was 
initiated in his nth year in accordance with what was prescribed in the 
SUtras . The Kshatriya should receive lessons in the forenoon and these 
comprised training in military arts, use of elephants, horses, and chariots 
in war, and the use of weapons. The afternoon was to be utilised for 
ItihAsa which included the Purdrpas , history and tales known as* Itivrtta^ 
and Akhyayika .. During the rest of the day and the ifight the young 
Kshatriya should not only receive new lesson? but revise old oner. He 
should also hear over again what had not been clearly understood before. 
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4* Itev. .,|®ay, remarks, “the education prescribed for* Kshatriya, held 
t#* *. nobtf ideal, ngt in any way* inferior to the education of knights tit 
the middle ages,” Ancient Indian Education , pp. 70 — 71.) 

As regards the Vysyas who were the third caste, they employed 
themselves in agriculture and trade. They did not derive much benefit^ 
from the study* of the Vedas for improving their prospects in their own 
profession. The Vjsyas and the Kshatriyas knew pretty well even in 
early* times that a good portion of life devoted entirely to the study of 
the Vedas did not add a title to their worldly possessions, and it might 
be supposed' that they were only too glad if the Brahmin teachers let them 
alone without imposing upon them the unprofitable task, as it seemed to 
them, of studying the Vedas and acquiring knowledge. A Vysya was 

£ *xpected to know the respective value of the commodities he traded in 
nd appraise their values correctly. For instance, he should be conver- 
sant with the quality, the fineness, etc.,’ of pearls, metals, perfumes etc* 
Which formed generally the commodities of trade. He was also expected 
to know the proper time for the sowing of the seeds, to distinguish bet- 
ween good, bad, and indifferent soils, the profitability or otherwise of 
carrying on trade with this or that foreign country, the mode of rearing 
cattle etc. The young Vysya should, besides these, know something of 
commercial geography, arithmetic, some languages, and some practical 
details of trade, all of which would be of much help to him in his special 
calling. When it became evident that educational instructions of tjhe^ 
Brahmins did not serve their purposes adequately, establishment of special 
educational institutions to meet the demands of Vysyas became ,, ar 
necessity. The Brahmins in some cases satisfied the demand but when 
it was not done, the trading and agricultural communities in villages and 
tpwns joined together and established the necessary schools for thei r 
children. Writing became a necessity in these institutions and it was 
freely used by these communities. It should be noted in this connection 
that writing was first introduced into India by traders and merchants and 
that it was first made use of for satisfying the needs of commercial 
education before it was availed of for literary purposes. 

, x Besides the Vysyas, there arose in course of time other commu- 
njitifs pursipg various occupations. The carpenter, the blacksmith, etc. 
found a place in society and formed an indisp isable factor ip the §QCfsd 
c*£^ispxi, Th? origin of these crafts may be traced even to the 
filqfhhiia, so, that it is not true to say that they came into existence 4n 
&llf K l^ter part of the ^ncient period. The fom original castes multiplied 
gi^ualiy % into^ innumerable sub-cast es and sub r communities follpwtag 
occupations., Tp the craftsmen, who thus came i^o e*i$*enpp r * 
tj*, thrpe R/s were not an absolute necessity. The crafts, like other p*m 
of the Pti^^igher castes,. became hereditary and the spa of \ 
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craftsman' stepped into the cutting* of! Kir father- cot the latter* b B eoHtth fl 
diseased) or» otherwise incompetent! or when he. died. * Apprfemiceshlt^ #i# 
riot unknown. The son absorbed * unconsciously the technique of his ftetHriritf 
The craftsmen iri orde* to preserve the secrets of their respebtivri 
<|rafts and in order that others might not enter into their profession 
began tp form ‘guil 4 $* in course of time^ like the Craft-Gif^d* in Medie- 
val, Europe. It appears tl^at the only leaning w^hich these cr$Etsm?& 
needed wa$ the memorisation of certain SapsJffIt wpjrks which ernu*ci^t#$ 
thf principles underlying their respective occupations, Theqase^pf }{ 4 q{u% 
£g$rQ 9 containing the traditional rules fpr } the building of a house which in 
southern India was learnt by heart, illustrates this. 

• 

Thus, the education which the craftsmen received majr Wfeil be 
termed “ professional 99 in modern parlance. It might be that the membrirk 
of 1 these castes might be defective so far as sheer school -taught l Jiterary 
education was concerned but their training in their respective profession 
left nothing to be desired, judging from the standard of civilisation in*whidi 
they were born. It is a mistaken notion in the minds df th«? 
critics of the ancient Hindu system of education that the BrahmlnS 
kept all other castes in total darkness lest they might one d&y 
compete with them for the supreme position* in society. The thifht 
seems to be that the members of these castes did not in the least trouble 
themselves about the unprofitable learning of the Brahmins which Would 
impede rather than accelerate their respective occupations. 

Now this leads me to consider for a moment the justification 
or otherwise of the charge usually levelled against the Brahmin commu- 
nity by certain ill-informed persons. The brunt of the attack against,, thi>$ 
caste amounts to this, namely, that they denied for the members of the 
J&udra class, all chances of their receiving the benefit^, of education, (see 
C. E. Trevelyn* Education of India Ed. 1838 pp. 168-9 foot note.) The 
position of the Antyajas at present is also ignorantly attributed to the 
felfishness of the Brahmin. 

The early European writers like Mill, Orme, Abbe Dubois, 
Buchanan, Ward and others agravated this prejudice. The Brahmins are 
generally identified with the clergymen of medieval Europe under the 
mistaken analogy of the three orders of society, the king, the church and the 
nobles which existed there. The Brahmin is by them saddled with all the sins 
attributed to the priests in European countries. ‘ Craftiness ’ is an epithet 
invariably applied by them to the Brahmin. 4 Immoral 9 is the term 
attributed by Hegel to the Brahmin in his ‘ Philosophy of History*. JL D. 
Mayne in his “Hindu Law and Usage** “which is considered to be the stan* 
dard work on Hindu Law attributes the origin of th%L&# of Partition 
among the Hindus to the selfish desimjo?* tfce^Brahmm whoee 
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taolMaitt for officiating at religious ceremonies would be multiplied in 
proportion to the number of the divided members after the partition was 
effected. Sir Watter Scott in the only Novel where the scene is laid in 
tudin cbuld not think of any other person than 4 Brahmin Papiah 1 to 
serve as the villain of the piece. 

But let us examine the charge. The statement that the Brahmins 
are a priestly class 4 is at best a half truth and like all half-truths has 
been productive of an infinitely greater amount of mischief than many 
absolute falsehoods. All Brahmins are not priests nor all priests Brahmins* 
And if by ‘priest’ is understood a person who officiates at places of worship 
qus is evidently the connotation of the term employed by the European writers, 
the number of such priests in the Brahmin community is microscopically 
small. The statement might have been true in the earliest epoch of the 
Vedic age when the Brahman discharged the priestly functions on the 
principle of division of labour, but those conditions changed in a later 
age. In the Buddhist age, the popularity of the sacrifice waned with the 
result that in the competition which ensued between members of the 
Brahmin community for sacrificial fees, some were compelled to follow all 
# sorts of occupations. (Rhys Davids : Buddhist India . pp. 248-9) 
There was yet another cause for the change in the occupations of the Brah- 
min. It was the growing disinclination of the other castes to support the 
Brahmin who performed religious rites and sacrifices. 

It is a pity that the early European writers either ignorant of 
the real constitution of the Brahmin community or too impatient to 
investigate into the truth of the statements made by them, began to apply 
the phrase 4 priestly class ’ whenever they had any occasion to refer to 
the Brahmin community. And this phrase is continued to be applied 
44 ad nauseum*’ both by the Europeans and by some of the Indians wh 0 
take, for gospel truth, whatever is laid down by the former. 


{ To be continued) 



AMARAVATI PROM A. D. 100 TO 700. 

PROFESSOR G. JOUVEAU-DUBREUIL. 

A. SECOND CENTURY ; THE ANDHRAS. The only Andhra 
inscription at Amaravati belongs to the reign of Vasithiputa Sami-Sirr 
Pulumavi, (Satavahana). 

B. THIRD CENTURY; THE IK$VAKUS. It is certain 

that the Ik$vakus came immediately after the Andhras (Satavahanas): 
the alphabet of the Myakadoni Andhra inscription ( Ep. Ind ., voh XIV 
Page 153) resembles that of the Jaggayapeta inscription of the Ik§vaku 
king Purisadata (Ind. Ant. vol, XI, page 256.) • 

Jaggayapeta is situated near the left bank of Krishpa, and 
Nagarjunakonda, where many Ik?vaku inscriptions were recently discovered 
is on the right bank of the river ; so, it is not possible to doubt now 
that the Ik§vikus had a large kingdom and reigned at Amaravati. 

C. FOURTH CENTURY 5 THE PALLAVAS. The Prakft 
plates of the Pallava dynasty are certainly very ancient : the Mayidavolu 
plates are written in the same alphabet as the plates of Jayavarman 
found at Kopdamudi, and Jayavarman’ s date cannot have been very dis. 
tant from the Andhra kings (Ep. Ind . vol. VI. N°. 31, page 315). 

The Mayidavolu document is an order, concerning the village of 
Viripara situated in the province of Andhrapatha (Ep. Ind., vol. VI. 
page, 84) sent to the governors of Dhannakada (Amaravati). Viripara is 
perhaps Vipparla (2 miles east of Krosur and 12 miles* from Dharapi 
kota). It is a Pallava grant in Prakft dialect. 

D. FIFTH CENTURY: THE KANDARA FAMILY. 

The Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman are certainly very ancient: the 
alphabet is of the early type as in the case of the Pallava plates of 
Charudevi (Ep. Ind. vol. VIII, N°. 12) and of Vijaya-DSvavarman ( Ep . 
Ind . vol. IX, N°. 7) the old Salankayana king. i 

These plates (Mattepad, Charudevi and Vijaya-Devavarman) are in 
a peculiar language: Prakjt and Sanskrit mixed. Damodaravarman of 
the Mattepad plates (Ep. Ind., vol. XVII, N°. 18, page # 33 7^ resided at 
a city called Kandarapura and was a worshipper of Satnyak~Saihbuddh 4 \ 
he belongs to the Getra of Ananda. The Chezarla inscription (Ep. Report 
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* * 

ior«9<pt> pp. s and 35) mentions the daughter of king Randara of the 
Ananda fotra. 

• 

The king Attivarman (a Prakrt form of Hastivarman) of the 
Kandara family and Ananda Ootra refers, in the Gorantla grant (Goraptla 
is 20 miles from Amarlivati) to Tadikooda (12 miles south of Amaravati). 
t0 Antukurra or Andukuru (a village 2 miles east of Krosur and 12 miles 
from Amarivati) (See Ep. Ind. vol. XVII, page 327 and Ind . Ant. vol. 
IK* vkge* 10a) and to a held south of the Ki^nabepna. 

t < 

E. SIXTH CENTURY: THE VISNUKUNPINS. 

During the second half of the fifth century, the Vi$puku$dins, a dynasty 
rtetetidti witlrithe Vakatakas, replaced the Salahkayanas at Vengi and 
imigtiOd At Dehduluru. ‘They were very powerful, circ. 500 A*D.; they 
fcmfesed the *KrisH$a ririer and replaced the Ananda family at Amaravati. 

f Velupuru (Velpuru) 2 miles north of Krosur and 12 miles west 
from Amarivati has a very important stone inscription ( Report on Epig . 
fcdr 1 192^26, *page 3.); the inscription (N°. 581 Of 1925) mentions king 
M&dhavavarih&n of the Vispukundin dynasty. 

*1 iMi '• i i 

F . SEVENTH CENTURY : THE CHALUKYAS. 

Pulike^in II. put an end to the Vi^pukupdin dynasty and the Eastern 
Gtidlukytas reigned duririg the ^venth century. 

h . » „ * 

CONCLUSION : We can resume in a tabular form the chrono- 
logical evolution of the documents ; 


Date, 

r 

Dynasty. 

Language . 

Peligion . 

Copper-Plates. 

11 Century 

t 1 t 1 f 

Andhra 

Prakrt 

Buddhist 

No copperplates. 

HI 

Ikshvlku 

Trakrt 

Buddhist 

No copper-plates. 

IV „ 

Pallava 

Prakrt 

Buddhist & 
Hindu 

1 

Rare copperplates. 



Prakrt & 

Buddhist & 


V „ 

i 

Kandara 

Sanskrt 

mixed. 

Hindu 

Rare copper-plates. 

VI „ 

Vishftukuodm 

Sanskrt 

Hindu 

Several copper- 





plates. 

Ml 

♦ 

.£. Chalukya 

Sanskrt 

Hindu 

Numerous copper 


blabs. 



A STUDY OF TELUGU ROOTS.* 

l)r. C. Narayana Rao m.a., L.T., Ph. n. 

i. In my lectures which I delivered under the auspices of the 
Madras University in 1929, 1 hazarded the suggestion that the Dravidian 
languages were only a variety of the Prakrit** and adduced many points 
of resemblance in vocabulai> and structure between them and the Prakrits* 

1 contended on the basis of many facts which I put forth in those 
lectures that neither the Scythian theory ot Caldwell nor the Isolation 
theory now in the field, much less any extra-Aryan affinity of the 
Dravidian languages that is sometimes suggested can be maintained with 
at^y degree of probability, anti that scholars had so far directed their 
vision tar be\oml the bordeis ot India while a close affinity is t Icarly 
pet ceptible nearer home. These lectures,* I printed under the name of 
An Introduction to Diavidian Philology ”t and the book received 
varying degrees of appreciation. The one outstanding criticism of the 

book is that, it is more in the nature of a speculation and required 
much greater evidence to carry conviction. Of course, when I published 
the book, 1 was deeph conscious of the insufficiency of the data supplied 
therein, but the limitations under which those lectures were delivered 
would not allow me to give more details than what weie presented in them, 
1 take this opportunity to begin to suppl> the details which workers in 
Dravidian Philology would like to know. 

2. I begin with a study of the Telugu Roots. I take up Telugu 
not only because it is my mother-tongue, but also, because it is spoken by 
the greatest number among the Dravidian peoples and affinities with the 
Prakrt can be established with the least difficulty in that language. If 
Prakrit affinities could be satisfactorily established with the Telugu roots, 
it will become easy to establish the Prakptie nature of the other Dravi- 
dian languages also by simply finding out cognate roots in them. 

3. Telugu roots, like Prakrit roots, and like the roots in any other 
modern Aryan languages, are generally classified under three heads, 
tatsama* tadbhaoa and dgsya. There is not much difficulty with regard 
to the first two classes for they could be easily derived either from 

Sathskrit or Prakrit. The ‘ taUama ’ are either * Sathskrita ^ mas' or 

* 

* A paper presented to the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference 
f An Introduction to Dravidian philology* Sadhana Book Pepot» Anantapur 
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‘ mm&8 9 and are formed by the addition of suffixes which have 
dome to be attacifed to them in the different languages. The 'tadbhava# 
are either ' Safbskrita- samas' or 4 Prakfita-S Jinas 9 and are formed by 
the addition of suffixes which have come to be attached to^ them in the 
different languages. The ‘ ta<*bhavax' are modified forms of Sarit$kriia t 
or Prater ita originals and have, along with the ‘ tatsamd ’ and ‘ dHya' 
words, almost the same suffixes. Following BEAMKS, T would regard the 
4 Pr^kritasamas\ Sathsk fit abh a van and Prahritabhavas as late ‘tenibha’ as'. 

* Tatsamas* or ‘ iadbkavas , however, are of no use to the solution of 
the Dravidian problem, for they prove nothing beyond the fact of bor- 
rowing, It is only their suffixes that will interest us and as these are 
found in the 4 Desyas 1 also, it will be sufficient to discuss them under 
that head. 

4. ' Defyas F are regarded as a class by themselves, and the 

• name* is given to such words and forms which could not be traced to. any 

Saibshrita or Prdkrita originals. Some have considered them to be 
extra-Arvan. This has been the opinion about the rriikftf rf&syas and 
those in the-lndo-Aryan vernaculars also. But with the advance of 
philological research, more and nime, these are being brought within the 
sphere of the Aryan, The opinion that these are extra- Aryan or even 
Dravidian is gradual 1 > giving place to the view that they are early 
‘ iacibhavas' and that they can be proved to be so b> the application of 
the phonological laws of change, I beg to suggest that, if this is so with 
regard to the acknowledged Aryan languages, the same nlav, on investi- 
gation, hold good in the case of TUulu and the itst of the Dravidian 
languages also, if by the application < 1 he same phonological laws, the 

so-called ‘ d?£yas ' in the Dravidian languages could lx* proved to be only 
early ‘ tadbhavas ’ disguised beyond recognition by the extreme changes 
that have occtired among them. At least, it will not be just to set asid e 
the unanimous opinion of the Native Grammarians without directing our 
investigation into the correctness or otherwise of the position taken up by 
them. 

5. For the Telugu roots, l rely in this paper on the Telugu 
Dictionary ‘ Subdural nakaramu by Sltaramacharyuiu. This is the biggest 
Telugu dictionary and is generally acknowledged as an authority on the 
Telugu language. 1 classify the Telugu roots found in this dictionary 
according to theii endings. Sharamacharv ulu is a Snriiskritist and has 
Mot? allowed any word to he derived from a non-Samskritic original where 
even the semblance of a Samskrit affinity could be suggested. So, when 
he say# a root is 4 desya \ it may be taken as beyond dispute that he 
Oould not trace it to a Saiiiskrit or Prakrit original. I take, therefore, 
#niy such Telugu roots as he 1 ms indicated to be 4 dlsyas ' and proceed \q 
investigate them. 
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6. Telugu roots may be classified for the sake of convenience 
according to their endings, as under. The number, given by the side of 
each root, indicates the number of Telugu roots svith that ending found 
in the above dictionary, 

:ku c$o 20, nku °§S to, ku & 62, kkn So ^ 34; 

:gu cK> s, ngu 15, gu Nb 58, ggu *> 15; 

:tsu c* 5 n 3^ ntsu c£h 448, tsu db 211, tstsu 22; 

:dzu c»» 7, nd/u o^? 3 5, dzu o, d/dzu y 2, 
tuefcw 9, nfu ckw 5, tu 11, ttu 21; 

;du cJfc q, ndu 11, du 34, dclu ^ 21; nn 1; 

;tu c£fo 1, ntu o&> o, tu &> 1, ttu #0 9, 

:bu c<&> 8, ndu o£c 12, du ^ 3, ddu & 4, nu 17, nnu 4; 

o t ^ 

:pu c^) 8, rhpu n, pu ^ 63, ppu 12; - 

:bu cex» o, mbu ceo i, bu 0 , bbu 9; mu 32, mmu 17; 
\u 113, yyu u, ru 3 ® 73, ru 22, ftu ^ 3; 

lu «o 119JI11 JJ> ri8, lu 11 vi 8, vu $ 50, vvu ^ ii^ 
su t . 

The same arranged according to iheir descending order of frequency is: — 
ntsu c -da tSS, tsu & 2 11, yu c£ 5 » 133, lu 119, llu «j 118, :gu c 
75, rti 73, pu^) 65, ku So 62, vu #) so, :isu c^ 35, kku du *>34, 
mu 32, fu 28, tstsu 22, ttu to 21, :kuc§o 2 o , nu Jfc* mmu 5 Soo^ 
17, ,ngu ggu 15, ndu s< 5 Sr, ppu £>? 12, ndu -&N rhpu c yyu dt&g 
vvu ^)JJ 11, nku o 5 o 10, :tu :du ttu tfci bbu 2^ 9, :du c<J&, rpuctg) 
Jlu ^ 8, :d/u cs* 7, hdzu 5, ddu <g> nnu ^ 4, du rru eg 3, 
d/dzu »* 2, nu -tu c&> tu efc, liibu su 1, d/u ntu~&\ rbuceao 

c 

bu *» o. 

7. The total number of 'defy a’ roots recorded in the dictionary 
is thus 1698. But all these cannot be called basic roots as they include 
a larger number of dialectic variations and forms disguised by the opera- 
tion of phonological change. Thus — 

a. Partial denasalization and lengthening of previous vowel 
nku—iku. 

b. Softening of medial surds: aiuku — aduku r etc, 

Vowels;— 

INITIAL : 

a. a-u: adaru-udaru etc., 
be: pcruku'pfhu etc.,' 
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^ i-u « hlafyintsu tulakirit&u etc., 
e-e ; csarn isaru etc,, 

'MfcDlAL: 

b. i. a-u: adaru-aduru etc., 

2 . ♦ i-iy: higintsu -hi giyi f/tsu etc., 

c. Lengthening of initial vowel : odutsn odintsu etc., 

d. Lengthening of medial vowel: arafin su-aratihtsu etc., 

e. Loss of medial vowel * peruku : perku: igurutsu-igurtsu, 

f. Interposition of vowel between the elements of a conjunct 

comonant : 1 redihtsu-keradihtsu etc., 

, Consonants*. ~ 

INITIAL: 

a# Insertion:antsu-pantsu, attu-hattu etc , 

b.«ts-dzg: tsi.ru-d^Kmgtru etc., 
dz-d : dzadi>u-dadiyu etc, 
d*f : padu-pajratsu etc., 
t~d : tanuku-clanuku et< ,« 
d-d : dakku-dakku etc., 
p-m: peruku-nieruku etc., 
p-v: \i)i ahntsu-v chivayintsu etc., 
p-h: petstsu-hct it&u etc , 
kk-g: mikkilu-niigulu etc , 

MEDIAL . 

a. Shortening of medial consonant : ets sarihtsu- etsarintsu etc,, 

b. Insertion of a medial consonant: ummalintsu-ummalikintsu etc. ? 

c. Softening of medial surds • atuku-aduku etc.. 

d. Changes in medial consonants: — * 
k-m: potakarintsu-potamarintsu etc., 
g-v • igirintsu iv inntsu etc., 

<J-p: puduku punuku etc., 
d-r • mummadif t^u imnnmarintsu etc 
t-b • galatarmtsu gal ibarihtsu etc., 
d-n: vedaku-venakti etc., 
n-r : tsinugu-t&irugu etc., 
n-1 . tsinuku-tsiluku etc., 
b-m : gubuku-gumuku etc., 

: ibbadihtsu immadintsu etc., 
r-J : upparihtsii-uppalihtsu etc., 
r*r: eragu-eragu etc , 

3T-1: «giruku-giluku etc., 
l*d-l ; velugu-bedaku-bejuku etc., 
s4 : po$ariiitsu-p5tarihtsu etc,., 
l*r: rangarifitsu-ranganntsu etc., 
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Final CoflWHkinti.- 

(a) CHANGES: — 

ku-gu : tolaku-tolagu etc., 
kk-gg: mrakku-mraggu etc., 
g-y : tselagu-tselayu etc., 
gu-vu : esagu-esavu etc., 

tsanu-tsu: kadatsanu-kadatsu etc., 
tsu-ntsu: velarutsurvelarintsu etc., 
ntsu-llu : tarasintsu-tarasillu etc,, 
pp-vv : oppu-ovvu etc., 
r-1 : viduru-vidulu etc., 
vu-gu : avu-agu etc., 
vv-mm : ovvu-ommu e 4 c., 
s-d : sarasu-saradu etc.. 

Loss of medial consonant and compensatory lengthening ; 

tanuku-taku. 

Nasalization : pikku-pingu etc., 

Partial denasalization and lengthening of previous vowel : 

Metathesis : kogu-goku etc., 

Assimilation:inmadmtsu-immadintsu; rnaralu-malju; vedalu-vellu etc. 

Each of the above examples illustrates the operation of a phonetic 
law by means of which variant forms of a particular root are obtained. 
Other phonetic laws also have their play, so that, there is an inordinate 
swelling pf the number of the basic forms of Telugu verbs. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, there cannot exist more than, say, 30° to 400 'de$y a’ 
roots which have to be accounted for on the supposition that they are 
derived from the Prakrit languages. 

8. I shall proceed to examine the origin of the endings of the 
above verbal bases. The examples given under each head will be only 
such bases as are definitely regarded as ‘detijas' by the Native Gram- 
marians and lexicographers. 

1. KU 

The ‘ku’ is from Sanskrit. *kri and the fifth class suffix nu’, i. e., 
‘ kpiiu\ which may become either ‘kanu’ or ‘konu’ in Prakrit. That it is 
so, can be known from the fact that forms with the so-called auxiliary 
verbs ‘kanu* and ‘konu* have forms in ‘ku’ also as variants, e.g., uku, 
ukonu ; taku ; takonu etc., The nasalization of the ending is due to its 
association with (a) a nasal, (b) a nasal plus consonant, or (c) a consonant 
like t, th % d dk , /, r, etc., which have a tendency to be turned into 
nasals. 

Examples. - 4 

a. Nasal and k|*i : iku (yam)* 

b. Nasal'* and consonant plus k?i : gtku (krint).; piku (bhindi 


A ^TUDV^dF Telugu roots. * 1 
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i Cfifarawnt having a tendency to nasalization plus kfii 
* toraku. tolaku, tonaku, (stri); totfaku, tolaku, tonaku, 
tn»|: Sfikfi (usadh); 

Root and fifth class suffix plus ‘kriVduku (dhttnuh 

Past pass, participle p/us *kri: bedaku, bejaku, vadaku,vapaku(bhlta). 

Prefix plus * kfi : uku (ud). 

Adverb pin $ 4 kri ; tsiku sit ; doku (thut). 

2. NKU. 

a. Nasal plus kfi : inku (yam). 

b. Na&al and consonant plus 4 kri : nanku (nyanch) 

c. Prefix plus ‘kri’ : unku (ud). 

d. Consonant with nasalizing tendency plus kri dunku, donku 

(adhasj. v 

e. Skt, root and prassive suffix 4 ye ’ and kri ; : dihku (diyaJ, 

bonku (bruya). 

f. Gutteralization of the 4 hch’ ending of a Skt. root: konku, 
(kunch or krunch). 

3. KU. 

a. Root and class suffix plus ‘ kri ’ : Examples are : 

ijfuku (riS); uduku (ush) ; uruku (ruh); tsituku, tsiduku, tsivuku, (chid); 
tanuku, danuku (tan or tap> ; tasuku (tush); vadaku (vart); vetaku, 
fedaku, vedaku, venaku, (vish); doraku (dhri); naduku (nath naraku 
(nas or nash); ntiku (nud); paluku (bru); pituku, piduku (vidh, vedh); 
pisuku (pish); puduku, pupuku, (put); besuku (bhrag): bratuku, braduku 
(vpdh, vardh); minuku (minj); etc. 

b. Prefix and root plus ‘kri T : — utuku, uduku (uddhav); ubnku 
(utplu) oluku (utstha); beluku, melaku (vilas); etc. 

c. Prefix plus root : — aduku, atuku, aduku, (adhi); 

d. Past passive participle plus 4 kri ’ : — kuluku (kus); tsinuku. 
tsiluku fchinna); toduku (dhrita): toluku, tonuku, topuku, (dhuta); 

e. Denominative : lasuku flaya). 

4. KKU. 

a. Prefix plus ‘ kri': ukku (ud). 

b. Root plus 4 kri ’ : ekku (edh); krukku (krunch); tsekku 
(chaksh) tsokku (sukh); tikku (tij); tokku, trokku (tuj or tud) or dhrish ; 
dakku (taf; nakku (nak); nakku (nud); pokku (plush), bokku (bhukshH 
makku (mil); mukku (mush); vikku (vij); srukku (sush); etc. 

c. Denominative ; vakku ('bhras'. 

t 5 - GU. 

a* Root and class suffix plus ‘kri’ : adagu, apagu, §gu (ad): 
atagu/ahtsA vlgu, igu Ividh/; eragu, eragu feshh esagu, esavu, (ish); egu (i); 
karagu (ghfi) ;*kalagu fkli§>; kagu, kragu (kas); kdgu goku; (krint); godagu, 
g^pagu (gunjh t&slagu (chal); tsagu(sadh); tunugu (trtht;) tugu (tul); torugu. 
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toragn, todagu(stfi); perugu. pergu (vfidh); posagu (push); ma<Ut£u, maQagu, 
raadugu, matfgu (mrid); masagu (mask); saragu surugu (sri); etc. 

b. Root and 5th class suffix plus 4 kri’ : togu, dogu, $&gu (dhunu) 

c. Prefix plus root plus *kri’ : ugu (udvijj, odugu (uddhri); osagu 

(upfis): mgu (nivfit); pasagu (prasar); bedagu, velagu (vilas). % 

d. Past passive participle plus ‘k^P: kadagu, kanagu (kfita); 
tsitutgu, tsirugu (chhinna); tedagu (dhrita); tolagu (trita); penagu (pinaddha) 
moragu, mpruRu mrogti (mukhara); etc. 

e. Root plus ‘kfi’ : dagu (dha); magu, mragu (nila); magu (mush); 
mregu, megu (mrij); regu (rich); vigu (vij); vegu, vregu, (vyadh); sagu (sadhj;etc. 

f Denominative: mesagu (amish); etc. 
g Adjective plus ‘kri* : logu (tuchha) cf. Hindi luchha, 
i he nasalization in the above examples might be # due to 
(1) to the natural tendency to nasalize, (ii) to the presence of a nasal in 
the original root or (iii) to the addition <Sf the nu , nd or n class suffix. 

6. NC»U 

a Root plus krr • krungu krunch, dangu, dangu dams; dongu, 

dongu (dha); dongu (tul), trungu trut; nangu (nas) cf. nasika; pongu (pint); 

hrungu (bru), mrangu (mrid), etc. 

h Prefix and root plus kri uppongu (utplut), etc. * 

c Denominative mrmgu * amish), etc 

d Adjective plus "In’ • iongu (tuchha) cf Hindi luchha; etc. 

7 GU 

a Root plus ‘kn’* arugu (ri); odugu (vyadh), (kasagu karsh or 
gharsh), gorugu (kshui ). tserugu Uurp); t^agu (sadh); dzaragu, soragu (sri) digi 
digu(dP, uagu f trish), tirugu (sp), perugu ( vridh); malugu, malugu (mla); arugu 
<ksha>), alugu (rush), ilugu (ris), igu (lj), tlugu (H), medugu (mrid) etc, 

1 ) Root itself used as base • agu (bhu), tagu (sthag); etc. 

1 Root and passive particle ‘>a’ plus kri : bijugu (bru); 

d. Past passu e participle plu s ‘kri’ : kadugu (kshalita); kalugu 
(kpita); tselagu, tselgu, selagu (chhitta); ialgu (dhuta); todugu (dhrita); nudugu 
nodugu (nuta); podugu (*riddha); podugu (pushtha) etc. 

e Prefix and root plus ‘kri’ : oragu, oragu (udvart); visugu 
(vya«), vegu (vilas) etc. 

f. Prefix plus past passive participle : udugu (apa- or upafiata); 
nilugu, nllugu (nirvrita) etc. 

g. Adverb plus ‘kfP : vidugu, virugu (prithak) etc. 

8. GGU. 

a. Root plus ‘kri’ : iggu ij; gaggu (gad); daggu, daggu {dah)» 
diggu, diggu /di); nuggu (nud); maggu, xnraggu (mla) etc. • 

b. Prefix and root plus ‘kfi'j niggu, neggu (nirvah) 
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9. TSU. 

a* Roots ’ending in s, s, sh, ch, ksh, etc. : alat£u (alas^; totsu 
ftlijhA kalatsu ^kalush/; kratsu (karg); natsu (na$); putsu fpfichy; r&tsu 
^rich); latsu (lash); vretsu (vraSch) etc. 

b. 4th class suffix or passive particle ya* with t, th, r, etc. 

€t£u (eshy); tsatsu (sadhy); ndtsu (nuty); melatsu (mil); vetsu 
(vyadhy); 

c. Root plus *ach to he: 

adatsu t apatsu, atsu (ad); karatsu (ghyi); datsu, datsu (dha); 
tatsu (tad); tutsu (tul); madatsu, madutsu inanutsu, malatsu (mrid) etc 

d. Root plus 4 ishy ’ (its) where 4 i ’ is incremental and ‘ shv* 
or ‘ sy*’ is futura). 

e. Prefix and root plus k ach tots (udav) ; etc. 

# f. Past passive participle plus'* y f : tolatsu (dhuta or dhavalita); 
nalatsu (nata); etc. 

g. Adjective plus ‘\a ’ : — lotsu (tuccha): etc. 

10 NT st 1 

The nasalization is entirely peculiar to Telugo, Kanaieso 
equivalents of these roots end in 4 su '. 

a. Root plus ‘ishy’ ; Isadintsu (irshy), kuntu (kiunrh) 

b. Prefix phis root : — antsu (ajha); etc. etc. 

* c. Prefix and root plus 1 ishy — 

atstsalintsu (acchal); aratintsu (arat) ; unkintsu (utkri); uttarintsu utkfi) 
or uttri); uppatintsu (utpat); upparintsu, uppalintsu (utplu) : ukiptsti 
(utsah) ; ufintsu (utstha) ; etc. 

d. Prefix and past passive participle p/us 4 ishy’ : — 
avaghajintsu (avakrita or avaghrishta); avulintsu (avakyita), onar ntsu 
(upapanna) ; 

e. Past passive participle plus k ishy ’ — 

aitfintsu (ahkta); aggatihtsu (arghita, arhita. oramhita); uddintsu (yukta); e.c. 

f. Denominative : — igirintsu, ivirintsu, chigirintsu, chivirintsu 
(?ikhara) ; ivatajintsu himakrita; 

g. Re-duplicatios of root plus 'ishy’ atamafintsu ; etc. 

h. Avyaya and past passive participle plus 4 ishy — 
adakintsu, adakintsu, (adhaskfrita); alamatihtsu (alam at); alavarihtsu (alam 
pat); igili&tsu, iviliiitsu (ihikfita); etc. 

i. Nasalization of root-in 6, s, sh, or ksh : — uhtsu vas ; etc. 


(To be Continued ) 



SATALURU COPPER PLATE GRANT Ofr GUNaGA VUAYADITYA lit: 

Bhavaraj V. Krishna Kao, b.a.,b.l. 

This inscription was first published in the Bliwati , a Telugu' 
monthly miscellany of Madras, (volume 1 , part i, pp. 90-110) in 1924* 
'Fhe editorial notes were prepared by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Racs 
M.A., but his sad and untimely death prevented him from revising them 
and preparing the article for the press ; the task of revision ancj Riving 
the final form fell upon his friend and co-worker, Mr. M. Somasekhara 
6arma of the Andhra Encyclopaedia Office, Madras, who published the 
inscription under the name of the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rap himself. 
This inscription being an important one and also not having been noticed 
by the Government Epigraphical Department in their Annual Reports 
till now, 1 propose to publish in English in this Journal. Some slight 
errors committed by the learned editor and other facts which will be 
discussed in the cousre of this paper have induced me to re-edit the 
inscription in English. I edit this from excellent ink impressions 

supplied to me kindly by my friend Mr. Somasekhara Sarma. 

Fhe plates, it is said, were found in Sataluru, a village in 
Bandar taluka, in the Krishna district, while digging old earth from a 
mound for carting it as manure to the fields. They were found carefully 
preserved in an earthen pot. ft is not known in whose land these platee 
were discovered, but somehow they came into the hads of Mr. K. Nageswara 
Rao Bantu! u. Editor of the Bhdrati and the Andhrapatrika who 
kindly passed them to late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, for examination and 
publication in his Journal. After the publication they were returned to 
Mr. Nageswara Rao Panlulu, and are still lying in the his office. 

'Fhe inscription is engraved apparently, on seven plates altogether, 
which are strung on a ring which was not cut by the time the plates 
reached Mr. Nageswara Rao Tantulu. The plates are thick and are in 
a good state of preservation. They measure each, 9^" x 4 ; there is 
writing on all the plates except on the first side of the first and the 
outer side of the last plate except for a few letters on it. The 
ring on which the plates were hung is of a diametre of 4 Vi': its ends are 
secured in a seal, the diametre of which being 2 H". On the surface of 
the seal are to be seen * counter sunk in relief, the figure of a ‘wild boar 
vardha , elephant goad athkufa, sun and moon and fhe usual legend 



* To the back of the seal where the ends of the ringf 
JUfee #ier# are the figures of Gapesa and Lakshmi on either side 

fH bold relief. These figures are most beautiful, and the seal as well. 
Lakshmaua Rao says that this is the most beautiful Eastern Chalukyan 
pr • any other seal he ever saw. 

The writing on the plates has beep well preserved throughout, 
"jf'he characters employed belong to the southern class of alphabets of the 
'$^?jne and the country to which the inscription belongs, and are known to 
Epigraphists as cursive form which is later in time than the square 
ftype of letters used in the earlier period. The cursive form of alphabets 
acquired two shapes in the Vengi country, one the round and the other 
slanting. The former was more beautiful and therefore became more 
popular jn course of time. Though the slanting type of letters were used 
till the days of Rajaraja and Vijayaditya Vll., the round or the cursiv e 
form alone was popular and survived the Chalukyan epoch. Of the six 
grants of .the time of this king including the present inscription, only th. 
Pamulapadu 1 and the Urputur 2 grants are written in the slanting type of 
letters while the other four are written in the cursive form of letterss 
But, it might be that the Masulipatam Plates 3 of the king were written in 
the earlier part of the king’s reign, as still some older forms of letters are 
seen there. Though the Ponangi Plates are written in the cursive form of 
letters, there is “ one peculiarity”, as observed by the Government Epigra- 
phist and that is, “ in the Ponangi Plates, the top strokes of letters are 
formed by double dots instead of a horizontal line connecting them as in 
the Masulipatam Plates.” 4 It may be said, therefoie, that it was in the 
feign of this king Vijayaditya 111. that the Andhra and Kannada alphabets 
came to be differentaited, the former becoming cursive and round and 
the latter open and slanting. The writing on the plates is neatly and 
most beautifully done; but the writer was certainly either careless in engraving 
the letters or he was utterly ignorant of the language he was copying, for 
the result is, the charter abounds in innumerable mistakes. 

llie orthography calls in for some remarks. The scribe has written long vowels 
|hort and short vowels long, and invariably omitted the dot denoting the ansvara 
sphere it ought to have been found and placed it where it is not required. Eor 
\he secondary form of f* the scribe wrote ri, and this might be due to 
to the habit of the people pronouncing the vowel t; as ri. As regards 
individual letlers, the chief points to be noted arc that, j a is written in both 
the open and square as well as in the late rcursive forms. The 
earlier form is seen in lines s> and ( in words like Kubja, tanuja and 

1 Unpublished. 

% Journal of the Telugu Academy vol. 1 pp. 140— 150* 

& J&p, Ind, V. p. 122. 

4 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1200 p. 107 
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dtmajah while the cursive form is seen side by side in lines 6, % S, g&fcd Hr «. 
in words like JayasMha , Vishnurdjah , JDdgarflh, and Vijay#dityO$ 
Thus it appears from the use of the two forms of this letter, as well as th t 
appearance of the open form of the initial vowel i, that the earlier and ih& 
^ter forms of alphabets were in use in the reign of Vijayaditya JIJ * 
though it might be, the earlier form was fast losing its popularity. ThfsT 
view finds suppoit nl c o in the fart that the scribe makes a differ auto#""' 
between the latter da and da, and this differentiation is particulary markfe^f 
in line 45 where the two letters are to be seen side by side. The letted 
da is written very much alike da, but with this difference: there is a loop 
in da with a dot above it. The Piavidian letter / is also seen in this 
record in three places (lines 54, 55 and 82) and this shows that, that 
peculiar sound was pronounced in the Andhra country in the gth Century A.D 

The language of the inscription is throughout Sanskrit, being 
partly in prose and partly in verse. There are altogether eleverf verses in 
lines, 17 iq, 22-2^, ^51-57, 75 8° and 82-85, and the rest is prose. 
There is, however, one noteworty fact which deserves special mention and 
that is the use of chahipoka metre in this grant. The poet in describing 
Kalivittara (Kali Vishnuvardhana V.), father of the donor of the grant, 
used charhpaka metre wath prana in all the four padas in the second 
letter, and this is very interesting. The use of the prasa in the second 
letter in all the four feet is after the tradition of the Andhra prosody. 
The §loka runs as follows: — 

wspraifcr wtot: i 

Though the chahipaka metre properly belongs to Sanskrit prosody, it w T as 
not popular at any time among the Sanskrit poets of repute and none of 
the great poets ever employed it, much less wath piano, in the AndJjjna y 
fashion. The charhpaka metre with its pecnliai featuies of yati and 
prasa is one of the most popular metres in the Andhra and Kannada 
languages. In Andhra and Kannada the prasa is observed in the second 
letter in all the four feet, and yati in the first and eleventh letter 
of every pada unlike in Sanskrit. The above verse though in 
Sanskrit is composed very much in accoi dance with the Andhra tradition. 
This feature is interesting as a landmark in the history of Telugf , 
prosody. From the existence of a verse in charhpaka metre in this inscrjcfe 
tion of the Telugu country, two centuries before Nanniya Bhafta, it can W 
presumed that the Telugu-Sapskrit poets of the Gudrahara vishaya, nay o| 
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An^lfr^iountry employed the chathpalca metre, with the peculiaries of 
pr&ku and probably yati also, in the Andhra language. But it is cannot 
3b$ said with stny certainity that the Telugu poets of the Ninth century 
.of tfco time of Gupaga-Vijayaditya ITT , u^ed the chafnpaka metre with 
yati also like Nanniya At any rate we ha\c to assume that the use of 

the yati w*as later than the use of pra&a , until future lesearches bring, 
lo light new' facts to the contrary, m the Andhra and in Kannada languages 
and that the chathpaka metre with the restiictions of yati and prfisa 
became popular, sometime imnediateh in the Pic-Nanmya Kpoch, in the 
tenth century A. D. 

The facts lecorded in this inscription aie mostly know r n to us 
from the other grants of the king, namely the Guntur Plates, 5 the Ponangy 
Plates, Urputuru Grant and the unpublished Paniulapadu C’oppei plate 
grant noticed b\ late Ah. Lakshmana Rao but they ha\e nevei been 
properly discussed The donor of this grant is no doubt the first king 
of the dynasty to give a complete b t of kings that pit ceded him, in a 
chronological order with the diuation ot theii reigns and their exploits 
Previous to this punce the kings of the b astern ('halukya dynasty were 
not in the habit of giving the names of their ancestors from the 
beginning but weie content with giving their ancestory up to three 
generations only. Even this king in Ins Masulipatam Plates did not give 
more than three generations, and this induces nu to assign that grant to a 
very early period of his reign, in all probability, shoitly aftei he establi- 
shed himself on the throne. In his other giants which au nearly four in 
number, he merely mentioned the names of his ancestors from Kubja 
Vishpuvardhana, gave the duration of tl.ur leigns and a tew other facts 
about them. But in this grant one pecuh >i u is noticeable and that is* 
this inscription gives a chronological account of the previous kings in an 
analytical manner. Thus the record states aftei the usual legendary 
introduction and the names of the king’s predecessors that there were 
five kings of the name of Vishnuvar dhana. two of Jayasiihha, one byname 
Mangi I)5garaja and three kings by the name of Vijayachty a, including the 
f donor himself. This is certainly unusual, and this peculiar feature < ompels 
us to assume that this might be the earliest of all his giants till now discovered 
ytth the exception of the Masulipatam plates. Thus this inscription 
might be the first charter of the king which begins with the 
historical geneology and description of the kings form the days of Kubja 
Vishnuvar dhana, and Vijayaditya III. must, therefore, be taken to have 
ttrken considerable pains to collect all the historical information about his 
^predecessors from the dilapidated archives of his government, and thu 
up a new model for the formal charters of his dynasty. This fact abounds 
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with his high historic sense which was so rare in those days even aiwatigat 
his contemporaries, the Rashtrakutas, the Eastern Gangas, $he Western 
GSngas and the ChSlas. Verily, the Andhras may feel* proud of this 
illustritious and intelligent prince who ruled over their country roughly 
eleven hundred years ago. 

This inscription says that after Kubja Vishnuvardhana reigned 
for 18 years his son Rakala' okdsraya Jayasiiiiha Vallabha reigned for 33 
years. Then his brother’s (Indrabhattaraka) son Vishnuraja II, for 9 years; 
then his son Mangi Doga (Yuva) raja for 25 years ; his son Jayasiiiiha ID 
for t 3 years; his younger step-brother Kokkili for six months; having 
ousted him, his (Kokkili’s) elder (uterine) brother Vishnuvardhana (III.) 
for 35 years; his son Vijayaditya (I.) for 18 years; then hte son 
Vishnuvardhana (IV.) ruled the Vengimandala twelve thousand for 35 
years; then his son Vijayaditya IT. after destroying the Ganga race 
root and branch like a fierce wind, fought for twelve years against the 
commanders of the Vallabha king, (meaning the Rashfrakufa king Govindft 
III)., built 108 temples to god ^iva under his surname Narendr&fvarct* 
finally wrested from his own brother Bhima Saluke, the kingdom of Vengi 
by defeating him, and ruled for forty years. He w r as succeded by his 
son Kali Vittara who reigned for eighteen months; his son was Vijaya* 
ditya ( 111 ) who was also known as Vira makaradhvajafi, succeded him. 
He weighed himself against gold several times, and pleased the brahmans 
by distributing it to them, He w r as praised by them as Gunake nail an , 
meaning ‘probably ‘the most virtuous', and reigned over the w r hole of the 
Dakshinapatlia together with the Trikalinga country. This prince, it is 
said, at the instance of his brother Nripakama who is described 
as born of a Haihaya princess, gave away the village of $anta grama on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, to one hundred brahmanas, free of 
all taxes and other indemnities. ' 

Compared with the other grants of this king, both published and 
unpublished, there are however, some slight discrepancies, in the numbe^ 
of years of reign allotted to each prince that preceded him- These dis- 
crepancies are more w r hen compared with the records of the later 
period. For instance Jayasiiiiha I, is given reign a thirty years by the 
Padankaluru Grant of Ammaraja II. 6 as w r ell as in the Chelluru plates of 
Kulottunga Chola II. 7 All the inscriptions of Vijayaditya III. on the other 
hand give him a reign of thirty three years. In spite of this, Dr, Fleet dhose 
to accept the statements of some later kings and allot thirty years only to 
Jayasiiiiha I. 8 And this is certinly unjustifiable, because the earlier reoorda 

6 ihd. Ant. vel. VII p* 15 

7 Jnd, Ant. vol. XIv p. 55 

8 Ind* Ant. yol. XX t>, 97 
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are entitled to greater weight than the later ones. But ther^ is also 
another possible : it might be that Jayasitiiha reigned for thirty three 

years, and the first three years in conjunction 'with his father Kubja 
Vishfluvardhana. For some reason or other the later sovereigns might have igno* 
red the first 3 years of his reign which fell in the reign of his father* Or it 
might be that there was something of three years of terrible and devasta- 
ting warfare in the last part of his reign with the king of Kalinga 
which resulted in his ignominious defeat and death, as recorded by 
Dan<Jin in his Dasakumciracharita . Then, the death of his brother, 
Indrabhattaraka after a remarkably brief rule of seven days on the battle- 
field, probably against a confederacy of foes led by the Eastern Ganga king 
Indravarman and the vanquished \ ishnukundin prince, also points us to 
the same conclusion. Another discrepancy is about the reign of Vishpu’ 
Vardhana HI. While other grants of this king Yijayaditya III. give 
him a reign of 37 years, the present record allots to him 35 years only. 
This might be due to an error in composing the grant or might be due 
to a mistake committed in the early (barters of the king and corrected 
'afterwards in the later grants. As regards Yijayaditya II. all the records 
of Vijayaditya 111. give him a reign of iorty years except one, which gives 
him a reign of 41 years, and this might be due to the calculation of a few 
months over a halt year as one year, l)r. Fleet has without any justication 
^discarded the statements of the earlier kings which are eeitinly more reliable 
Ilian the later ones and accepted for him a period of 44 years of rule. 9 
Thus, though a few months one way or the other do Jnot matter much, 
Vijayaditya II. should be taken to have reigned only for 40 years instead of 
44 years. Likewise, Vijayaditya I. is stated to have reigned for icS years 
only in this record while the other inscriptions ol the king give him a 

duration of 19 years' reign. This discrepancy, is perhaps due to a 

mistake committed in the calculation of dates etc. in the earlier part o* 
the king’s reign by the supei intendent of the public records, but later on 
corrected or revised ; and that is the reason why in all the other 
-charters of the king a reign of 19 yeais has been uniformally given to 
Vijayaditya I. Ft is because that a systematic attempt was made to 
give a chronologictl account of the kings of the dynasty till the 
£eign of \ ijayaditya III., that I attribute this subjoined grant 

.to the early period of Vijayaditya Ill’s reign; at any rate, 1 assume it 

to be the earliest of all the inscriptions of the king, thus far discovered 
with the exception of the Masulipatam plates. Here is the table which 
^lvc« at a glance the duration of the reigns of the kings that preceded 
feungga -Vijayaditya III. according to several grants his and also according 

t||c fleets calculation. 

$ 
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r Names of the kings 

The 

Pdmula 

GuntUr Orpu tunc'f Ji Sbordina 


present 
Grant . 

padu 

grant. 

Plates. 

Plates. 

m 

to Dr. 
Fleets ' 

fcubjavishnuvardhana I. 

18 yrs 

18 

yrs 

18 

yrs 

18 yrs 

% 

18 years. 4 

*2. Jayasimha I. 

33 yrs 

33 

y * 

33 


33 „ 

3 o ’ „ 

3. Vishpuvardhana 11. 

9 „ 

9 

,, 

9 

1 y 

9 „ 

• 9 

4. IVJangiyuvaraja. 

25 „ 

25 

, , 

25 

y y 

25 „ 

2 5 „ 

5. Jayasimha 11. 

13 „ 

13 

» » 

13 

y y 

13 „ 

*3 

6. Kokkili. 

6 months 6 

nits 

6 

mts 

6 mts 

6 months. 

7. Vishnuvardhana 111 . 

35 yrs 

37 

y l 

39 

y y 

37 11 

37 years. 

*8. Vijayaditya i. 

18 ,, 

19 

yrs 

19 

yrs 

19 yrs 

18 

9. Vishnuvardhana IV. 

35 > y 

36 

,, 

35 

y t 

3 b ,, 

35 

*jo. Vijayaditya 11. 

40 " 

4i 

y y 

40 

1 » 

40 „ 

44 

*11. Kalivittara. 

18 ms 

20, 

ms 

20 

ms 

20 ms 

18 months,. 


Another interesting fact mentioned in this grant is that Vislipuvar- 
dhana IV. ruled over Vengimandala twelve thousand while nothing of that 
sort has been stated with reference to his father Vijayaditya I. To me, 
this appears to suggest that the extent ot the Eastern Chalukyan kingdom 
was reduced in his time to Vengimandala twelve thousand only, 
on account of incessant warfare with the Rasfrakutas and their 
allies. 10 The expression Vengimandala twelve thousand, is inex- 
plicable Lakshmana Kao thought it to mean, the population 
of the Vengimandala; while other scholars considered it to express 
the number of revenue paying units or Gramas in the territorial 
division called Vengimandala. I think both the theories are untenable. 
‘Twleve 1 thousand’ might be the amount of the revenue expressed in the 
coinage of the country, of the time, preferably, in gold varahas. The 
expression cannot in any sense mean either the population or the number 
of villages or revenue paying units. Jt might also convey a sense of’ its 
extent expressed in terms of Zeros (two mile) which is a very ancient word 
denoting the distance; that is to say Vengimandala whose area was twelve 
thousand square kros . Mr. Lakshmana Rao quotes from PaKiditarddhya - 
charitra of Palkurki Somanatha Kavi of the 13th century, a long passage 
wherein the extents of various countries in ancient India are described^ 
We have several instances in the inscriptions of South India where refer- 
ences to the extent of the countries are given in a similar manner. Fat j 
instance, we have ZS artha-sapta-laksha of Dakshinapatha, 11 the & drtha m 
saptadaksha of Rattavadi, Gangavadi ninty six thousand, Nolatnbavad* 

10 See my History of H aj ahmundry in this Journal abovO t vol, III p?t4& 
where this fact was discussed at some length. 

11 Ranastipundi Oram of Vimaladityaj Ep, 2nd, vol, Vi p. 332. 
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®a»avSsi 12,090, Pakanatfu 21,000. Though Manchatia 'Kavi 
memtten* PakaanS^u as consisting 21,000 gramas M grama cannot betaken 
to ttHll a village tout a unit of extent or area. Nevertheless, there is no 
reference in any of the earlier inscriptions to Pakanadu with 21,000 gramas 
priorr tb Manchana Kavi who flourished in the early part of the 13th 
century. t 

All the inscriptions of Gunaga Yijayaditya 111, except the 
Masnlipatam plates mention that Vijayaditya II. , surnamed Narendra- 
mrigaraja had a brother named Bhima Saluke, who held Vengi as a 
vassal of the Rashfrakuta king and that the former wrested the kingdom 
from him and reigned for forty years. l)r. Fleet and Dr. Bhandarkar 
thought that the Vengi king who was held as a vassal by the Rashtrakuta. 
king povinda III. (A.D. 784 — 814) to be Vijayaditya II. (A. D. 799 — 840) 

because he happened to be his contemporary. 13 But Yijayaditya II. cannot 
"be taken to be the prince that paid such humiliating allegience to Govinda 
III., that he went to build the walls of Manyakhefa ‘at the half utterance 
of the sentence by a messenger. Now the subjoined grant and lhe 
other grants discovered thus far, particularly the Pamulapadu, Guntur and 
Ponangi Plates prove that it was Bhima Saluke who held Yehgi as a 
vassal of Govinda III. for a period of twelve > ears in all probability! 
itnd that it was from him that Vijayaditya II. wrested the kingdom after 
sucessfully carrying on a w r ar with his brother on the one hand and the 
RaihtraktHa and Western Ganga armies on the other. It was only during 
’the last days of Govinda III. when his power way weakened and when 
all ‘the powers of the north and the south entered into a confederacy and 
threatened to bring about the disruption of the the great Rashtrakufa 
empire so powerfully built by him that Yijayaditya II. rallied his 
forces and drove out his brother from the country, defeated the 'combined 
tCfmies of the Rashtrakufas and Gangas and become its undisputed 
master. To expiate for the sins, probably, of killing his own kith and 
irin 'during that twelve years of internecine warfare, that Vijayadita II 
built 1 08 temples to the god Siva under his own name as Nartndresvara - 
all over Venginvapdala. 

The subjoined grant mentions that Yijayaditya 111. planted before 
lhe ' threriiold of his residence, the invincible banner containing the sym- 
bols 6f the rivers Ganga and Yamuna, the sun and the moon, and the 
piiiketona, and that at the hearing of the five great sounds made by hi s 
Stoops 'his (Vijayaditya’s) enemies were terrified. The symbols of the 
rivers ' Gangi and Yamuna as well as the paliketana were the royal insig- 
the Rftshtrakhtas of Mknyakheta, acquired by Govinda III. 

12 fn Keyurabahucharitram dedicated to Nanduri Govinda mantri minister to 
Up laet prince of the Velan&nti family of Tsandavou. 

Id See Above vol, III p. 151 History of Eajahmundry , 
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The 'fact of' Vfjayadftya’s planting the paltdhvaja with the symbols of the 
Gfcnga and Yamuna at his thrsehold seems to suggest that by the date of 
the grant, he defeated Rashtrakutas and crushed thefr power completely. 
Vijayaditya III. seems to bear another surname V i ramakaradhvajak in 
addition to those mentioned his Guntur plates, namely Manuj a prakara 
Htfparanga s falrafca, Vikramadhav t\a % Parachakrardma , Nrpiti - 
martdnda , Biru d an k a B h j m a , Arosanka he sari Qunahe nalldn and 
TVipuramarJya Mahefvura. The last mentioned surname is also found in 
the Vedataluru Grant of his successor Chalukya Bhlma I. 

The village granted is 6antagrama and is said to have been situated 
in the district ( vi$aya ) of Gudrahara, which is apparently identical with 
the modern town of Gutfivada. The Gudrahara vishaya at the time of 
* this inscription seems to have comprised the modern talukas of Gu<Jivada, 
Kaikaluru, Masulipatam or Bandar and a little tract on the southern side 
of the river Krishna. It is therefore possible that Santagiama, the 
village granted might be identified with Sataluru in the Bandar taluk, the place 
where there plates weie discovered and the boundary villages mentioned in 
the inscription help us in that direction considerably. The villages Urivi, 
Ayutaguru, Munjuluru and Tumburuballi are still existing, and curiously enough 
with very much the identical names, excepting foi slight phonetical changes* 
Onl> A rut a guru is now knovn as Aftamuru and Turhbuiuballi has become 
Tuihbidi. All these villages are now situated around and in the neighbour- 
hood of Santagiama, which is called today Sat alum. The leason for 
the change in the name of the village granted is quite apparent Vru in 
Telugu, means grama in Sanskiit and Santa gram a therefore in Telugu 
became fiantaluru, which again in the lapse of time, cm act ount of phone- 
tical changes peculiar to the Telugu Language, became Sataluru, the 
initial palatal sibilant $a becoming dental sibilant fid., and the medial n 
dropping out altogether. It might, also, be that the poet in composing 
the grant sanskritised the Prakrit or the original name Sataluru (called 

after the half mythical and half historical ancestor of the Satavahanas) 

into ^antagrama. But both these aie mere conjectures. The village 
‘Santagrana was bounded on the east by Penubundi, on the south by 

Arutaguru, on the south west by Mumjuluru, on the west by Urivi, on 
the north by Tumburuballi and on the north-east bv Muludupendoru. 
Of these villages two only, Penubundi and Muludupendojru are not capable 
of identification. ^ 

There is one expression in the grant ndli kuntha which I am not 
able to understand. Lakshmana Rao did not notice this. The village is 
said to have been granted along with the nati kuntha (II. 34 and 4°^*' 
I have not been able to trace this expression to any *of the 

Sanskrit or Telugu Dictionaries; and therefore I cannot lake it to be 
purely either a Sapskrit or a Tetugu \$ord. It might be a compound of 
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words, Sanskrit and Telugu. As we know, that kunta in Telugu 
meaM her -a tank or a term of land measurement, we might take the 
expression ndti kuitfha to mean ‘with all the tanks adjoining the village/ 

The donees of the grant were all residents of villages situated in 
the modern Guntur and Krishna districts. Vangiparru Karamchedu, 
Karrofa, Vagiparru, Upputuru, Kranja, Krovasri, Rayuru, Kunduru, and Sri- 
puram are said to be villages from which the donees came. Vangiparru 
and Vagiparru might be identical, the scribe having omitted the dot denoting 
the anvsvara. Except Karrofa and Kunduru, the remaining villages are 
still existing with slightly altered spelling. Kranja is Kaja, Krovasri is 
probably Kovvali and Sripuram is Siripuram is Tenali Taluka. 

The executor (Ajnapti) of this grant is Pandaranga, the great-grand- 
son of Bhattakala (11. 82-83.). In all the grants of Vijayaditya III* 
Pandaranga figures as the djvapti , and ho is said to be the minister and 
commander-in-chief of the king. He is described ns Mahdgunah “ who 
made his enemies pay obeisance to him by the victories he had obtained 
with his sword.’ * The Ponangi plates of the king mention Kadeya raya, father 
of Pandaranga who died fighting by the side of his master Parachakrarama 
i.e. Vijayaditya III., on the battle field. 


The names of the donees and their residence are given as follows: 


Names Residence Shares Names Residence Shares 


Gotra not mentioned. 

1 Yajnasarman Vangiparru 3 

2 Gundasarman ,, t 

3 Vidadi sarman ,, 1 

4 Dronasarman ,, 1/2 

Kata Gotra 

5 Budadisarman ,, 2 

6 Vennasarman ,, 2 

Kutsa Gotra 

7 Turkasarman Krova Sri 2 

8 Boppanasarman ,, 1 

Paras a ra G oira 

9 Drdnasarman Karamichedu 1 i 

10 Kartell i sarman ,, 2 

11 I)rona£arman ,, 2 

12 Baddisarman ,, 5 

13 Vira^arman Upputuiu 1 ^ 

14 Chanpsarman ,, 1 

15 Trivikarmai^rman ,, 1 

Bhlmasarman ,, 1 


Pardsara. Gotra (contd.) 

17 Bavvasarman ,, 1 

18 Dugasarman ,, 1/2 


19 Bhimasarman ,, 1 

Bharadvdja Gotra 

20 Sivasarman Karrofa 3 

21 Revasarman ,, 1 

22 Sivikurrasarman ,, 1 

23 Agyapasarman Krova Sri 1 

24 Vennasarman ,, 1 

25 Gundasarman ,, 1 

26 Kesavasarman Uppufuru 1 

2*7 Gundasarman „ 1 

28 Nagasarman ! 


29 Kandasarmnn Kunduru 1 

30 Era sarman Kararfichedu x 

31 Dronasarman ,, x 

32 Sivasarman ,, x j 2 

33 Vallavayyasarman ,, 1 

34 Revasarman j 
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Names Residence Shares Names Residence Shares 

* 

Sandila Gotra Kausiha Gotra 


35 PetaSarman Karrora i 

36 Ayyappasarman ,, i\k 

Devarata Go*ra 

37 Vakasarman ,, . 1 

38 Savvasarman 1 

39 Kun^isarman ,, 1 

HarJta Gotra 

40 RevaSarman Vangiparru 2 

41 Dronasarman ,, AA 

42 Kamchisarman Karamchedu 1 

43 Mahidharasarman ,, 1 

44 Devakarasarman ,, 1 

45 Sankarasarman ,, 1 

46 Sabadi sarin an Sripurarh 2V6 


Kdndinda ( Kaundinya) Gotra 
47 firidharasarman Va(n)gi par.ru 3 


48 Damasarman ,, 1 

49 Kesavasarman ,, 1 

50 Trivikramasarman ,, 1/2 

51 Dropasarman Kranja 1 

52 Irugamasarman ,, 1 

53 Bhlmasarman ,, 1 

54 M,adhuvanasarman ,, 1 

55 Somasarman Vangipajru iH 

56 Dronasarman ,, 1 

57 Madhavasarman ,, 1 

58 Dronasarman ,, 1 


59 Kopdisarman Upputuru 

68 Pitta mas arm an Kranja 

6 1 Ravanisarman Kr 5 va Sri 


62 Dronasarman Kunduru 1 

Kafyapa Gotra 

63 Rudvasarman Upputuru 1 

64 Golasarman ,, 1/2 

65 Rudvasarman ,, 1V6 

66 Golasarman ,, 1 

67 Kfasarman ,, * 2 

68 Mahakalasarman Kranja 1 

69 Dronasarman ,, 1/2 

70 Narayanasarma ,, 1 

71 Bopasarinan Rayuru 1 

Ka?iva Gotra 

72 Savvasarman Karamchedu 2 

73 Chamisarman ,, 1, 

Radhitara Gotra 

74 Narayanasarman Krovasri 1 

Lohita Gotra 


75 Goyindasarman Karamchedu 1 

Atreja Gotra 

76 Nararayanasarman Upputuru 3 

Agaivesya Gotra 

77 Mayindamasarman Rayuru 1 

Gautama Gotra 

78 Dronasarman Kunduru 1 

79 Batasarman Vangiparru 2 


Though the grant records gift of the Village to a hundred 
brahmanas, only 79 names are given, and the remaining 21 are left out. 
Probably it was due to a mistake on the part on the scribe or the com- 
poser of the grant. Of these 100 donees, 20 bear the title Bhaffa , 30 
studied the four Vedas, 30 studied three Vedas, and 20 studies one Veda, 
The name of the poet who composed grant is not mentioned. 
But it is said that it was inscribed by the scribe Lekhakaditya, bom of 
the ViSvakarma kula , who knew the record well. He is described as 
being very old, as old as the Vi^vakarma himself and as having built a 
Ghuntaf&la probably meaning a bell factory or a factory* to manufacture 
styles (ghanfa), 
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it 1 * 


TEXT.' 

First plate, Second side. 

1 sfaTHT TOfR JTRKH^ HT^RT 8 
3 WWT? 555WRRf 4 KT<FH 5 RRTRr 6 rTRT ^TT^RgRR RRT 

8 g«RRRf wtrwjtkrui? srerr? ^wRnf^r sr 9 ay 

1 <jfNr% 10 fRRn% i r msw r 3 t^rr^«jr(t*) hrr^’^rsrI ^ 

5 RRRr W^fssr 3 TRT 

6 51 RRl¥ s ?TR?jg: SRffnrqSJK: aR^Tg^R 14 

7 ?n?n 55 Rr : • 'RRRrR 1G dTCHp 17 

Second plate , First side. 

' KT^W^T 18 ^: 'nafalft^hti 19 ?TR3^: 51R%fR3K: 20 <5#T5T 5f 

9 «Rft 21 WRrg^r: lR3^t%r%.i'jq^r^2HRriR:^’5?:[T*]3i ; R[T]55T5Rr 

10 5R RSnRr 23 !^!^ 24 fTRRira: I^SRn^SW^KW 3RT7(5R*)RfR 25 ?rR^ 
H fretgt^: q«n5r^T5Rfoft26 gj^TCr^srirrai %[<]tfr 27 r^s 88 

13 ’PWiy 8 rFR3%: frsnm^K arrf^T |R RTRR^ReBft 30 

13 f^31 gqsr STHI’-m: fRRR lRR5fi^^Rg:( # )ff^(T)Kf??(Rli)JTr 

14 TW RRR?RR OT'h’grofrTO 3 W RWHTR f^J ftsajfttf*) ? 


i. From the ink impressions supplied to mo kindly by Mr. M.S. Sarma 
of the Telugu Encyclopaedia Office. 


2 Read QOtrdnam 3 Read putrannth. 4. Read rajyanarti 

5. Read (Jana to. Read pahtci . 7. Read Ndrdyana 

8. Read varaha 9. Read k$ana 10 Read ksaria-vaff 

11. Read pavitri 12. The dots lound by Lakshmana Rao above the 
letter nnr, and which he meant were inserted for denoting the visarga are not 
in fact dots but corrosions of the metal caused probably on account 
of rust washing on the plate. i 3 . Read variant 

14 Read Strayas-trim<a<l-varsdm , 15. Read priya 16. Read variant 

17. Read sutah. 18. The letter 7 a’ is not clear, it looks like ‘ ga ’ 

19. Read varfdtn 20. Read sitiiha 21. Read war#*** 

.22 Read fanmdsdn 23. Read irMa 24. Read varfdni 25. Read varsdni 
26. Read tritii£ad-var$am 27. Read V<?ngi 28. The annsvara after la is 
superfluous. 29. Read pdlayal 30; Read kart 3 ,. Read viva 

3 2. Read suvarnavarnl-krita. 33 . Read samarthafy 
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Second plate , Second side • 

15 ftg «$f9ffo* 35 mips 

16 ^ %rapi: st|j 53 *pt *]$3 fafere *n 

17 wr. srPH 16 37 «ft[*n 5 ^]w ^ 8 ?l»T(S*)lTfwtT«RT^ 39 ^«l[:|*] 

is ^io tf5T^ 41 w^r^r««:: !2 ^r 43 

19 w$ ^gjsrnft* 4 [:i*] niaf*naiT*]«>r 

c 

(II ? # ) 

20 srsfoora 55 ^^5 V* 

?1 ' t)*tr^( r)g5f (:) 

^rrfei 45 


Third plate, First side. 


S^fFT (r) rR^grf: I 


("I) "K 


2i nffciRR ^rgsfowO*) wrc?r 49 

2 jt[i viw[t]r?t ^qqr^- (i^*3&ns*j8FT^ fai%3ft(i%i$fa*i5r 
2> *R [u V] snuwfti ^**3: ftsRrfcs: 3R^§*5r??r§TO 50 
2; tr^rwri FRSfna ’>ttr HpreFraftft 5R#wR^f^( : ) p 
27 ^^anT4R^>^?5T«F5RT5Rr(»TW) *S* 51 qggfw^5(^)VTRR:^T 
>s ^ftT r, %^rffRf ’ T .#JTR^R (:*) v *«t(>) fsRRlf??! 5TRR: (I*) <R 
f%RR r> ' R 


Third pUite, Second side. 

09 srftg ft gfftR RiRffO*! ^fwr : 

:{0 sT^f^§m%fT *r§?r wfc tamawarfti*] 


34* Read mathanah 35. Read vrattva 36. The anusvdra on cha is super- 
fluous, 37, Metre &ardulavikridila. 38. Read murti 39. Read natiibho 
40. Read tpatti 41^ Read priya 42. Read marie 43, Read kirti- 
strivallahha 44. Read vdni 45. Read riihsa 46. Metre Ghatfipaka 
47. Read kara-smthi 48. Read dina 49, Bhdgavata 50. Read suvartia 
Si. Read £va*H 52. Read sithha. 53. Read yuvardjak 54. Read tvittya 
55* Read chatum. Both the readings are good. 
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31 ^B 57 [r*]^FR fawafa 68 fft: [1*1 =?WJT l:*l RTR-pit 

fWatf 

3J ftrer] 5H 59 im 

3,1 fi2 5tRRW*Tgr!:{T m#RR 63 faRtre^J^Rft^tUTJSR 

34 re ^rereren 64 ^g?:::ii^' f ] girdW^ r*) *rer (:*) faretaor 65 n 

«rercfar (*r)§jr 

85 h ’afpd'^r mrvffft *rr=?r: (T) ?fi5%0T3rT?ij [n^fa]* *rft%re*r 

Fourth plate , F/rs/ siVfr 

36 fa#f *Rfa ^dfjpRR; [i*j 5 Rr%*RT ?^th *rcfa«R 3 ?iT *r 

37 fa ^rr»r: (|*) wt&psfrm qr?:TRi%*raRg ^q^irr^qfa: sifeli 5*3 

38 t%sr%«i 3 |qrfa c*i l:*i fjprsrere farfares 37 **^ 

30 ^f:*! ^r^s^n^ffafajT 48 ^rssrf faRrrrerpRfa farfa^ ir^t 09 rf 
40 far: ?j**fffanfa ^crrrw^rfafreH^^jr^cTr *r)*w*[ri W^r 71 
• 4l »ifarew icrorrfa regtR* fa^5rfaw^q 72 i ; )qciT^fa^:qfa 7? ?nftT 
4J «Nreng^«fa>R: swwRqr^Rr ?tf(r 3 r',H jjohrt 74 

Fourth plate. Second side. 

43 %<r titan?*- vjr^reftsre^RWTR^ifaa €r€rjX*R.3*irre?ifa 

44 «re«r ('■') Rfar $ft*R ^FTrsr^RRR ?rsr?wm ^rt»rrnr: apgsrwM 

r Wr*TFT : 

45 fa^fasT^re ctoNot Truisiiqiii ar^sr . 75 ^rtrr t^ror-nr 

46 wr jrJTSTKtm 3T«r5^r»TR: s&rfererwm |j^ ^r*rnft ? 

4 ‘ fa^wrot «TW4r*TFTT:™ 5B«f* m^RT^TR R?&T*r fa^TR fapR 5WHJT 5RT*f 

48 R: rsfjtjF ^»qnr: 77 faTr%f %q*m ^%Rnr 78 5TF®5RRR ^rsn^ 

56. Metre Arya 57. Read harm 58 R^ad Vikram'ni 1 5 g d- grdmatto. 

60. Metre Anushtuh 61. Read yrdniatit 62 Metre 63 Read grdmaih 
64. Read vannata-bfw 65. Read vise$'inatii 66. Metre 
67, Read nimiltafu 68. Read kutumbinah 69. Read vosmd 

70. Read grdmd 71. Read Veda-ve larhje. 72. Read hartbhyah 
73, Readpa^ap* 74. Read gaud 75. Read arthdM§ab 
76. Rea d panchamd-bhagah. 77. Read hhdgah 78. Read bhdgafy 
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Fifth plate. First side. * 

50 ^WTT: 80 fl^5n^W»TM 81 # l R^ > i^JT^ ^PTR U W $ 

®i sN*ft wwrt ar^sT: 82 g fo r n fore ^rerwfcf shanft sta 

53 itt 83 %^W#jt^W«rP7: flif^apTSTTJM art?! 84 3^ 85 *(Vn&m 4 

54 ftwritam ^Rwiranir 83 too 5?ff^ wtom: nr 

55 35 5 iwm 3 t 5 hr .«»5 ar^n^nrn: n ra ^wC q»^ENm : ^^^^ q 

56 €r*rFi- JBsrnRafsnm w^pwi nsT^iossFim #*rmt [?m]n5r[wTj 

Fifth plate , Second side . 

58 iform ^wjtoi tT^rnw ^<Rnra( 0 $ 

59 mnr mftRwfSr ^warnT: s^fcr nR(r)n qsrarcrww ^nrn: Jitww 

60 tnSWFI: i?.«TRPT: ^Nr^WOT q^tiRR: SpMt RSTRT 

01 n dwwBK nRRDi^wor ^mn: nrcsFRfrR 3 u r« rr °t 

02 wmn: %5T?riFT q%*nn: jjogjjwar q#nrn ; fRnnrnr <^Nr*m 

63 #cnnft ^ cq gfg ro or yt^rfi: ^r^nt^TR q#Rn: 

Sixth plate , First side. 

0 g$ n (T / ^nFRiT^rrji'r5T( r)n nrGKSw"* ^#nR:#%?5ntaR *<wwrar 

05 jtft vrspRR; *ftjRR<ir VT^WFI: q%nR: 3*J$W 

06 n r c g ra nren wreront n^RFT: ?p»35W^ wnm: hrst 

07 t^prwr: arr^Rtare trrOjt* iwt sRtnrnr-' ii^^Rnsnr 
os ^ antR^wnpri 87 nf^i^Rnfot qsctnR: sRwrhrR qpRTRif 

69 **^rr ^»^RR?Rn(T)n ntannfaR sWft nuaj^RlnR « 

70 vt^rh: sgpnrceRnn 86 rjshrNr <JK*w«f arr** j$*TR: 

71 ! nr^Rrn®r »R5ftnn : fafsraaRraR 

80 Read bhagak 81 Read bhagak. 8® Read ardhathfufy. 

83 Read bh&gah 84 Read ardharhfak. 85 Read Uppuf&'U 
86 Read gotraya. 87 Read < gotraya. 88 U ppufuru-vaatavyuya 
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Sixth plate , Second side. 

73 wi: ww: STTCufftaTjCOS: 

78 ( gg)gq r? p ?Ngnte ( r , m :qTf fanfare H iFs i ^ar^^ft pr ) 

74 *fln: ^wt: vilrar(«r.)9’39 

76 ? r ^favitanT ^w4ot ^vtft: wappw M^sr 89 

76 *W3PFtNtc cr«5r4®t ^WFT: ^5T*T^ ^fWFT: %5f(^t) 3T 

77 5 Nr. ^SH(«ar)5i^ trjBt^rFTr^qrtff tr^twrn: s^g^e^Cr)*! ^Ctanisn 

78 H ?R^?«4[ot3T^li^]^WFft II Wf(r>T Wfo(T)fa ^S&fl 90 ^ 

fifeift i:i # ) g^i 91 f%4r^r 
• * 

~ 79 w&i ^§[#^r?r]fff 97 '( ii» 0 ^r3^F(r)^(r)^ arrcffcarr snj^p*] 
^^T'S? 9 ) 93 

80 %^r3^NF5^T: [||**1 3^*1^: 

^R(on?T: aT^?r 

81 «*] ^%^i:*l 9 ^3(3)?3R5^Csr it l m*) 

^?T: 95 gf*srfeT%(*ft) 

*82 ^*K 96 5fH?T: 5^5 V^ewdftn*] 3Tfffa 

^IT 


83 'wtt JT 5 RF: n ‘3 (sniftraRrcrgfcg* i%its 98 ? #i# ^r [ : iiv] 

fRRTFHf a 

81 3 *rffr*ris(£r>T 5 S n*j 7 m^ 99 ftn^|f^^R ^ra ^ 100 uk©*j 

85 fcawfow (:*) q raswiWMto : (i*) fawMwft w i w 

(il***) 

86 I *fff^B6T(r ) 5 »TT 1 %rTTC I * ) W^FFI^T 101 Wl%<T??T 5 gTrlff4»<3 :102 
Cl I*' *^ 103 


; ^R: 104 (l*)'?fe^ *T$sfa 105 f^FTT’ 

Seventh plate , Second side. 

8i 


sipmuB^cii*) 


92. 

94- 

97- 

too 

i»3 

%& 6 > 


inadvertance of the 
9*- Read tritfofat. 


»9 The word ‘ Bharadvaja 9 occurs twice owing to the 
scribe. 90. Read Ska - Veda$cha 

n j T 7 .j- I , . . * y*. Avcdu t>{ 17 W 0 Ul. 

Read r-Vedaacha-trxrhiatx. 93. Probable rendering ‘srtrfa sathdhuffa' 

Read 9S. Read ^2nr«2^ 96. Read aitSnata/,. 

Read KfetruxH 98. Read Vidvut-brundo. 99. Read ffaganadi. 
Read karma.naSaMth. 101 Read fttemt. roa. Read todJphalate 

£fj* d v£sl ' 104 ' ^ ad 5—*^ 1 S- Read sahasr&vi. 

Raad Viftayafto. 107 Here the inscription breaks off incompletely. 



STGN$ INSCRIPTION NEAR SIVA T8WPLE AT SANTABOMWAU, 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagadeb 
Rajah Bahadur, Rajah Saheb of Tekkali. 

The history of the £i$ta Karpams who are a branch of Utkals 
inhabiting Kalingadesa since a very long time may be considered by the 
historians along with the other histories. There were days when these 
$i$ta Karpams made the car of Kalinga Rajya move very victoriously. 

It is evident that during the time of the rule of the Kadamba 
dynasty the present village of Kotabommali was built by a brave person 
in commemoration of his name Vanamali Janna and the village was called 
Santabommali. It was called so because it was the centre of trade in those 
days. As mentioned in Si$ta Kama Charitra written by Pandit D. N. 
&arma, it is evident that the £istakarnams came to Kotabommali in 
805. It is nearly 1000 years since the Kadamba kings ruled over Kofa; 
bommali. So we can infer that the Sistakarnams lived in Kotabommaji 
since 945 years. The details relating to this may be- well known from 
jthe article of the history of Kadamba dynasty written by me and publi- 
shed by the Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry in its 
“Kalingadesa Charitra.” 

There is a $iva temple at a distance of 4 miles from Santabom- 
mali, As the deity (Sivalingam) therein shines milk-like, Andhras call it 
as Palesvara and as it is in the form of fruit (phala) Utkals call it as 
Phalesvara and thus it is called by two names. But the deity might be 
called by the name of Phalaksha. It is an ordinary temple. It does not 
look like an ancient temple if we take its architecture into consideration. 
It 4 seetns that this ancient and famous temple became gradually 
dilapidated and so it was re moved ^and a new temple came to be 
constructed at the same place. By the side of the temple there is a 
stone containing some inscriptions. The same stone is broken into two 
pieces. As this stone is utilized for grinding sandal-wood paste by the 
archakas as ‘ well as by the people that pay visits to the temple- 
it must have been broken. The stone containing the inscription is 4 ft. 
length in length, 2 feet breadth and 4 inches in thickness. There are it 
lines in Telugu script and the inscription is in Sanskrit language in # 
Sragdhara vritta. 

The above stone inscription must have been found on the 
of the above temple. The constructor of the present temple (being un?, 
aware of the inscription) thinking that th& |ame of this charitable entton^, 
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meat w«uW g6 to the inscriber of this inscription if it is kept in the 
present temple has put it outside. 

Text of the Inscription. 

? sff 

\ [j^] tfSTT 

tf % sfawpspi 

<a 3Rc( (?) [i] 

'vs cajjmftgq : 

[fra] 

\ T%3 

^Tjp^rr 

?? apTrll 

Brief Translation 

Om! Svasti. Vasu“°8 Vishaya= 5 Viyachchanka “ 1 2 (when the figures 
are written in this way figures must be calculated from right to left) Thus 
it will be S.S, 1258 i e. A D. 1360 In S.S. 1258 i.e. 1366 Christian era, 
during the time of Chandra Raja KIrtibana the son of DevaSarma of 
Srvlatsagotra granted a perpetual lamo in the middle of the vast jungle 
to 6ambhu who is Tribhuvanaguru on Saturday which was Sankramana 
day. KIrtibana was not a la/y person. He performed many yajnas. In 
1336 A.D. this was under the rule of Utkal king. Therefore the donor 
of the perpetual lamp KIrtibana might have been a subordinate ruler of 
Utkal king. 'There are still people of ^rlvatsagotra in Bommali. At the 
temple there is an idol of Mahtshafuratnardanf. It is a very old idol. 
Both this idol as well as the stone inscription require preservation. 

There are some inscriptions and grants to state that Chandra 
DeVa mentioned in this inscription was subordinate to the Utkal king and 
that he invaded the South. It is also inferred that this brave ruler invaded 
up to Kondavldu. If this fact were to be true this Chandra Deva might 
be the same Chandra Deva in Ganadevi’s Sasanam of Kondavldu. 

These $i§takarnams took up ministerial positions in these parts 
*dutittg th$ time of Jagadebs of Kadamba dynasty and they also became 
famous for thei* education and upholding the honour pf Utkals, 



GAUTAMIPUTRA SRI SATAKARNI 

R. SUBHA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

Nasik cave No. 3, has several Prakrit inscrs. referring to Gautamiputra 
Satakarpi. He is called the uprooter of Kshaharata family and restorer of 
the glory of Satavahana race. By the first epithet, we may note that he 
destroyed the Kshaharata clan that ruled over Maharashtra, Gujrat and C. India 
and thus restored ^atavahana rule over Western-India. The Jogaltambihoard 
of coins discovered (Total No. 13, 250) suggests that he turned his arms 
against Nahapaha, the King of Kshaharatas and killed him. Hot tjie number 
consists of Nahapana’s own coins, while the rest consists of Nalrapana’s 
coins restruck by Gautami-putra - Satakarpi. There is not a single coin 
of any other Prince but Nahapana’s and the evidence supplied by this 
hoard of coins is conclusive that 6atakarpi destroyed Nahapana and his race 
about 120 A.D. 

The Nasik cave inscriptions tell us that he ruled over the whole 
country watered by the R. Godavari, Berar, Malwa, Maharashtra, Guzera* 
and Konkan. The finds of coins in the Godavari, and the Krishna Valleys» 
Malwa and other places also prove the same. Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
was ruling in the west over Maharashtradesa with Paithon as capital, as 
mentioned by Ptolemy, when his father Gautamiputra was ruling over the 
old Andhra Desa. (Dhanakata) After the death of the latter in or about 
130 A. D., Pulumavi succeeded to the whole of Andhradesa. 
An inscription found at Amaravati refers to his reign. Coins of this King were 
obtained by me at Amaravati and Gudivada in 1924 and they bear the legend 
St ri Va si or Sri Vasishtiputra Pulumavi as he is called. After his death 
in 158 A.D. his successors, Siva Sri apd Chanda Sri ruled over Krishna 
and Godavari Districts and the coins of the latter (coins resembling in 
style those of Pulumavi) have been found in Godavari District. The next 
Kings, Siri Satakani and Siri Yajha ruled over both Mahara$tra and 
Andhra Desa for, their inscriptions and coins also are found both in the 
West and the East. Sri Yajna Satakarpi was a powerful king, for his 
Empire extended beyond the Vindhyas as is shown by the find spots of 
his coins. His coins were found not only in Guzerat but also in Kathia- 
war and E. Malwa. Probably, he reconquered those provinces front the 
Kshatrapa Dynasty of Ujjain. After Yajna Siri Satakarpi, tlfe Sata- 
vahana kings seem to have lost their control over Maham^tradesa for, 
find the inscriptions and coins of certain Abhira Kings alone in the 
Western provinces. This may be about 190 A.D. 
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J ^prtte Andhra King, Gautamlputra ^rlSatakarpi boasted of having 
'mpril6teil thft entire ICshaharata family and defeated Nahapana who was a 
tmd ruled over W. Deccan, N. Konkan, Guzerat, Soura§fra and 
Of which were once comprised in the Andhra Empire but which were 
epnnauered by Nahapana. The Andhra victory is proved from Nasik cave 
inscriptions. The provinces which wer^ thus reconquered by Satakarpi 
were probably placed under the control of Chastana and Jayadaman who were 
both of Saka origin and who probably ruled as Ksatrapas or, Viceroys under the 
Andhras. The coins of these Satrap princes attest to this fact. However, 
during the time of the third Satrap, Rudradaman, the Andhras were again 
defeated. This is attested by his Junagadh inscription, in which he refers 
to ‘Svayarti abhigata Mahakshatrapa ndmnak.' Evidently, the West and 
the North parts of the Andhra Empire passed under Western Satraps during the 
middle of 2 nd century A. D. and so, the successors of Vasistiputra Pulumavi 
began to%ule only over the Central and the Eastern parts of the Dekkan, 
were their inscriptions and coins are found in large numbers. 

The Eastern Dekkan was still ruled over by the Satavahanas for one 
or two generations more. Coins of Sri Rudra, Sri Krishna, Sri Chandra 
and other Kings were found in Krishna and Godavari Districts as 
* well as in Central Provinces, but not in Western-India. About the middle of the 
third century A.D., the Satavahanas ceased to be independent rulers over 
the E. Dekkan also. The Ikshvakus are said to have succeeded the Andhras. 
The Puranas mention the Ikshvakus as Andhrabhftyas and the Jaggaya- 
peta Inscription tells us that Sri Vira Purushadatta of Ikshvaku race 
was the Rajah of the country. The Ikshvakus are a Northern dynasty 
and probably in the third century A. 1). they penetrated into the Dekkan 
and established their power at the expense of the Satavahanas. 

From the coins discovered in Kolhapur in the West and those 
discovered in Krishna Valley, we see certain differences in types and 
legends. The coins found in the Western region contain certain titles 
like Vilivayakura, and Sivalakura and Dr. Bhandarkar has identified them with 
the names of viceroys who ruled over West Andhra country but who paid 
homage to the Kings at Dhanyakataka, Most of the Andhra coins 
discovered both in the East and in the West, contain the Chaitya symbol on 
the obverse and the cross and balls called ‘Ujjain symbol 1 on the reverse. 
The chaitya symbol is a Buddhist symbol and the Andhras who were 
f(r Jluddhist Pattons had it on their coins. Chastana and Jayadaman, the Saka 
Satraps had also the same symbols on their coins and this may ^suggest 
tp us that they were the viceroys under the Andhra kings- Most of the 
coins discovered in Malwa bear the symbol “cross and balls 11 and this 
u * that that country was under Andhra control before 
Slka Conquest. 



td. t. P', #1 *G aut ami P t?T r a Ski Satakarni. if*# f 

An inscription in* Nasik cave No. 3 dated in the 18th regnal 
year of Gautamiputra Sr! Satakarni informs us that* the edict was is&ued,' 
from the victorious catap of the army at V ai jayanti or BanaVasi to Vishnupaiifiu 
the minister of Govardhana (Nasik) district, by the king who is styled as 
the Lord of Benakataka (Dhanakataka or Amaravati) and Govardhana, to 
the effect that a field of 200 Nivartanas (measures) of land* in the village 
of Aparakhakaji formerly belonging to Rshabhadatta, son-in-law of Naha* 
pana but now under hislenjoyment, should be granted free of all obstacles — 
apravesa, andmarsa, alavanakhadaka, arashtrasavinayika,— to the monks of 
Trirasmi hill. 

The oral order issued by the king to Vishnupalita, the minister 
of Nasik was written by Siva Gupta, protected by Mahaswami, and inscribed 
by Tapasi. 

Another inscription, inscribed below the one noted above, records 
an order given to Syameka, the minister of Govardhana or Nasik by the 
same king and his mother Gautami Balasri Mahadevi, to the effect that 
since the field of 100 Nivartanas in Kakhadi village formerly granted to the 
Bhikshus living the Dharmasetu cave constructed by Mahadevi on 
Trirasmi hill is useless and nobody is living in the village, land of ioo # 
Nivartanas in Nagarasima ( Nasik ) royal field should be granted free of 
all obstacles. 


The oral order originally given was reduced' to writting by 
Pratihari (door keeper) Loratarya in the 24th regnal year of the king. 

Nasik cave No. 3 contains an inscription of Queen Balasri, mother of 
Satakarni and grand mother of Pujumavi dated in the 19th regnal year of 
which records the grant of Pujumavi, Nasik cave No. 3 to Bhadrayanlya sect of 
Buddhist monks. At the same time, the village of Sudasapa in Govardhana 
District was granted for the maintenance of the monks of third cave by the lord 
of Dhanamkafa (Gautamiputra Satakarni) and the village of Pisajipadaka by 
Pujumavi for painting it. In the 22nd year, in lieu of Sudasana, the 
village of Samalipada was given by Pujumavi. Queen Balasr’s, inscription 
describes the exploits of her son who is styled Kshatriyadarpa mana 
mardana, (crusher of the pride and respeot of the kshatriyas), $aka Yavana 
Palhava nisudana, (killer of the Sakas, Yavanas and P&lhavas,) tKhakharata- 
vamsa niravaseshakara, (complete destroyer of the dynasty of khakharatas) 
and Satavahana kula yasa pratishfapanakara (Founder of the glory of 
Satavahana clan). He is said to have conquered Asika (R$ikas of 
Dakshinapatha), Asaka (Asmakas of lower Godavari, or Asvaka^of N. W* 
region?) Mulaka (Paithan or Pratishthanapnra\ Suratha or Sumatra 
(Kathiawar), Kukura (Guzerat), Aparanta (N, Konkan), Anupa (Mahishmati), 
Vidairbha (W« Berar), Akara (E. Malwa), and Avanti (W Malwa), 
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"'Hi- is also said to be the lord of the mountains, Vijha (E, Vindhya), 
Achfa&Vata or Rkshfcvat (Satpura), Parivat or Pariyatra (W. Vindhya), 
Sahya or Sahyadri (N. part of W. Ghats), Kaphagiri or Krishnagiri 
(W. part of W. Ghats) Maca, Siritana (Srisaila,) Malaya (S. part of 
W. Ghats), Mahinda or Mahendra (E. Ghats), Setagiri or Svetagiri, and 
Chakora. 

* From the above account, it is clear that Gautamlputra Sri Sata- 
karpi ruled over the whole of the Dekkan extending from Malwa to 
Mysore and from sea to sea. He established the glory of his line by 
defeating Kshaharatas , £akas, Ydvanas , and Pahlavas, all termed as 
Mlichhas or foreigners. He also established the rules of V avnaiv awia- 
dharmct (caste). Though he was a Brahmanical Hindu, he patronised 
Buddhism by constructing caves for Buddhist monks and endowing them 
richly. 

* 

The inscriptions and coins of the king clearly show that the 
Empire was divided into several Rashtras or provinces and each province 
into Vishciyas or Districts and each district into several of Gramas or 
villages. There was a heirarchy of officials with several grades. 
Lands were measured carefully and assessed according to fertility. The 
use of money was known. There were merchant guilds which organised 
trade and banking. There were also guilds for the several crafts. There 
was an efficient army led by the king or his trusted ministers. 

Architecture and sculpture received royal attention. The excava* 
tions in Salsette afford the most perfect specimens of buildings, e.g. stupas, 
caves, chaityas, monasteries, tanks, and cisterns— all made of stone. The 
grant of a village by Balasri was made for painting a cave probably with 
scenes taken from Jatakas. Towns were built and terraced buildings for 
kings and nobles. Trade and Commerce were brisk. ‘The language of all 
inscriptions is Prakrit and both Brahmi and Kharosti scripts are used, 
the former mostly. Thus, there is ample evidence to prove that the 
Dekkan enjoyed a great civilisation in the 2nd century A D. 



BALL ALA III. AND VIJAYANAGAR. 

Dr. N. VENKATA RAMANAYYA, M. A., 1*1 1. 1). 

I 

The Rev, Father HENRI HKKAS, S. J. after what seems to be a 
thorough and searching examination of all available evidence, has arrived at 
the conclusion that the city of Vijayanagar was founded by Ballal a III., 
the Hoysala King of Dvarasamudra. 1 The evidence which the Rev. Father 
utilises may be roughly classified under two heads: (i) Inscriptions, and 
(2) Chronicles. We do not propose to discuss the epigraphical aspect of 
the problem in the present paper. We proceed to examine the way in 
which Father Heras has exploited the information contained in the 
chronicles. They are two in number : (1) Chronicle of Fernao Nuniz* 
and (2) The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India by Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta. Nuniz resided in Vijayanagar in the first half of the 16th 
century ; and his work “ contains the traditional history of the country 
gathered first hand on the spot, and a narrative of local and current events 
of the highest importance, known to him either because he himself was 
present or because he received the information from those who were so.” It 
was “ composed by Nuniz about the year 1536 or 1537”. 2 3 Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta “was born about the year 1570”, ‘‘ at Astrabad, on the 

border, of the Caspian Sea”. He migrated to India with his father, 
Gholarn Ally Hindoo Shah, and reached Ahmudnuggur about 1582. He 
left Ahmudnuggur for good after 1587, and reached Bijapur “ in the year 
1589 ”, where he entered the service of Ibrahim Adil. Shah II. “ Ferishta 
seems to have finished his account of the Bijapur Kings in 1596. One 
would expect a historian to attach greater value to the account of Nuniz 
who not only resided for sometime at Vijayanagar while the city was still 
the seat of the Hindu Empire but “composed” his work some Sixty years 
before Ferishta. But, not so Father Heras. He accepts Ferishta’s account 
as more trustworthy than that of Nuniz, and he explains the reasons for 
his preference ; 

Bijapur was indeed’, says he, 1 the best city of Deccan for 

obtaining information about Vijayanagar The tradition respecting Vijaya- 

nagar was undoubtedly alive in the Adil Shahi capital He (Flrishta), 

1 The Beginnings of Vijayanagar History 

2 Sew« 4 l; Forgotten Empire : preface p. ? 

3 Brigg’s Ferishta 1 p. XXXIX to XLlIX 
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tjidreipim* had the best oral tradition possible, and the ancient Mussalmal- 
matt chronicles as tjie source of his information 

The reasons of Pather Heras in iccepting P enshta s account in 
preference to that of Nuniz are thus two in number, 

(1) Bijapur where 1 enshta caniw to live in the last quarter 
of the 16th century was 'the best city of Dtc~an fot obtaining information 
about Vijayanaga) ’ 

(2) frenshta had k th best oval tradition possible and the 
ancient Mussulman chronicles as the source of his information 

It is rather strange that tht Rev I ithei Heras should have 
accepted “ the oial tradition lecorded by I enshta, although he brushes 
aside ^tradition drawn from the lelugu and the Canirese sources Some 
Muhammadan chronicles which have come down to our own day contradict 
the history of Perishtk in several places and wherever it can he tested by 
the evidence of inscriptions it is found to be a record of 1 * * 4 palpable 
falsehoods’’ 5 therefore, we are not able to repos the same amount of 

confidence in lerishti as the Rev Ilcias is inclin d to do To correct th e 
lnaccunues and misstatements of 1 enshta one would have to write a 
bulky tome, but for the present we may offer the reader a few select instances 
• to illustrate Our point 


P Lkisn 1 a 

1 “ The government of 
Beejanuggur had remained 
in one family in unintei - 
rupted succession for s^ven 
hundred years , when Shew 
Ray dying, he was succee 
ded by his son a minor, 
who did not long survive 
him, and left the throne to 
a younger brother Not long 
after, died also leaving an 
infant only of three months 
old J imraj one of the pun 
Cipal Ministers of the family 
celebrated for his Wisdom 

attd experience, became sole 

• 

4 The Beginnings of Vijuyanagar Histoi y 

$ Hfras Aravtdu Dynasty I p, 4, foet note 6. 
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According to Numz the 
kingdom of Bisnaga was 
founded sometime after \ D 
1330 len kings reigned 
in the city before the usur- 
pation of Narasymgna — 

1 Dehorao ruled for 7 ys 

2 Bucaiao , 37 ,, 

3 Pureoyre Desrao , x ,, 

4 Ajaiao for 43 ,, 

5 Visarao , 6 ,, 

6 Deorao ,, 25 ,, 

7 Pinino „ 12 ,, 

8 Nutnelt king ,, x ,, 

9 Verupacrao ,, x ,, 

10. Padearao ,, x ,, 


Modern histori- 
ans (Based upon 
inscriptions) 

1 he kmgdbitl wa b 
founded by Hari- 
hara I in 1361 & 
he was succeeded 
by his brother Bu. 
kka I in 1 356 And 
Bukka I ruled until 
1378 Hisdescen. 
dants ruled at Vija. 
yanagar until A.l). 
1487 Therefore ^ 
the kings of the 
first dynasty reign, 
ed for (1487 — 
1 336) **151 years. 
Saluva Narasimha 
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regent, and was cheerfully (The kings of the first who ■ usurped the 
obeyed by the nobility and dynasty ruled at Bisnaga throne in 1487 
vassals of the kingdom for, for 130 + x + x + x ± x. “The * ruled until 1493* 
forty years. On the occa- reign of Padaerao must 1 le was succeed by 
sion of the young king’s have been very short. It his son Immadi 
attainning the age of man* appears to have lasted for Narasimhn who 
hood, Timraj poisoned him, a few months only. Allow- occup ied the 

and put an infant of the ing 10 years for each of throne until 1505 

family on the throne, in the other three reigns whose or 1506. Narasa 
order to have a pretence duration is not stated by Naik who was ap" 
for retaining the regency in Nuniz, We get 130 + 30 5 - pointed by Saluva 
his hands. Timraj at length 160 years as the period for Narasimha as the 
dying, was succeeded in his which the princes of the regent of tfle king- 

office by his son Ramraj first dynasty ruled at dom died in 1503. 

who having married a dau- Bisnaga. His son Vira-Na- 

ghter of Shew Ray, added Narasyimgna ruled for 44 rasimha succeeded 
by that alliance greatly to years. He had two young him as the regent; 
his influence and Power.”6 sons. At the time of his later about 1506 

death, he appointed Narasa he became the 
Naik, his general as the king & governed 
regent of the kingdom and the kingdom until 
commanded him to place 1509. He was sue* 
one of his two sons upon ceedecl by Krish- 
the throne. Narasa Naik nade\ ai aya who 
enthroned his master’s ruled with great 
eldest son ; but, as he was glory until 1529 
poisoned by Tymarasa, an -30 A. I). He was 
enemy of the regent, he succeeded hy his 
placed his master’s second brother Achyuta- 
son upon the throne. He devaraya whose 
confined the young king to reign lasted until 
the fort of Penugonda, 1 542 A.I). ITe was 
where he had him assas- succeeded hy his 
sinated a few years later, son Venkata I, 
Narasa Naik became king, and he had five sons : (1) who died shortly 
Busbalrao (2) Crishnarao (3) Tetarao (4) Ramygupa after; and he was 
(5) Onamysyuaya. After the death of Narasa Naik. succeeded by his 
Busbablrao ascended the throne, and ruled for six cousin, SadaSiva 
years. He died. He was succeeded by Crisnarao. He whose minister 
governed the kingdom most gloriously, and died. And Ramraj was. 8 
he was succeeded by his half-brother Tetarao, 7 ^ 


Ferishta Ul. t>P* 80—81. 


7 Forgotten Empire ppl 291 — 395 . 

8 lbi 4 pp- 10 — 290 . 
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,f **On a comparison of the above three accounts, that of Ferishta is 
found to be least trustworthy. The readers attention is drawn to the 
following points:-- 

(i) According to Feristha, the first dynasty held sway over 
Vijayanagar for Seven hundred years without interruption ; but we learn 
from inscriptions, on which all the modern accounts are based, that the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar was founded in or about T336 A.D, and that the 
first or the Sangama dynasty came to an end in 1487 A.D. Therefore, the 
Sangama kings reigned for 1487 - 1336** 151 years. The account of 
Nuniz is roughly in agreement with this. As the evidence of the inscri- 
ptions is most trustworthy, the statement of Ferishta must be rejected as 
worthless. 

• (2) Ferishta informs us that Shew Ray died towards the closing 

years of the Sangama dynasty. He appears to believe that Shew Ray 
was the last important member of the , Sangama family ; but neither the 
inscriptions nor Nuniz mention a king of this name who ruled at Vijaya- 
nagar. Even if we suppose that Sadasiva might have been the original of 
Ferishta’s Shew Ray, we know that he was the last king of the Third 
dynasty and that he did not ascend the throne until A.D. 1543. Thcrefore- 
Shew Ray, the last Sangama king must he regarded as a myth whom the 
very imaginative brain of Ferishta appears to have conjured up. 

(3) Even if we identify Ferishta’s Shew Ray with Saluva 
Narasimha, as some writers have done, we have yet to account for the 
four youngsters who succeeded him. The two minor sons of Shew Ray 
may be identified with the two minor sons of Saluva Narasimha, viz 
Immacli Narasimha, and his elder brother ; but the two other princes 
whom the regent Timraj is said to have placed upon the throne have no 
room for accomodation. The inscriptions mention only Immadi Narasimha; 
but Nuniz speaks of this prince and of his elder brother. Ferishta 
appears to have multiplied these two princes into four for reasons best 
known only to himself. 

(4) The regent’s name according to Ferishta is Timraj ; but 
according to Nuniz and the inscriptions his name is Narasa Naik. 
Ferishta did not know even the name of the regent. 

(5) We learn from Ferishta that Timraj died sometime before 
A.D. 1535* and he was succeeded by his son Ramraj. Ferishta does no‘ 
leave us in doubt about the identity of Ramraj. He is the same person 
who perished ultimately on the battle -field of Talikofa. We understand 
from the inscriptions and Telugu literature that Ramaraja’s father was 
Srlranga, a grandson of Aravitf Rukka. Sriranga was but an obscurs 
nobleman, and he was not even a minister. If we identity Ferishta’ s 
Timraj with the regent Narasa Naik, Ramraja could not have been hie 
soh, Ferishtaf does not even allude to Narasa Naik's famous sons, Virat 
J^tfcairhha, Krishna, and Achyuta, 
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(6) Ram^rSj is said to have married a daughter of Shew Ray. 
We know from the Ramarajlyam the names of thj fathers of all the* 
wives of Ramaraja ; and Shew Ray is not mentioned as one of them ; 
but Tirumaladevi, one of Ramaraja’s wives is said to have been as daughter 
of the famous emperor Krishnadevaraya. 

It is obvious from what is said above that Ferishfa was almost 

totally ignorant of the history of Vijayanagar even during the century in 

which he lived. The Rev. Father Heras also admits that Ferishta’s 

account contains “ several palpable falsehoods” Ferishta, of course, does 

not mention Krishnadevaraya by name Although he describes Ibrahim 

Adil Shah’s defeat on the banks of the Krishna, he keeps a judicious 

silence over the events which followed the battle. He does not refer to 

the incarceration of the Bhamini princes at Gulbuig.i, and their subsequent 

release by Krishnadevaraya. However, according to the contemporary 

writers, the last Rhamini princes were imprisoned by Adil Shah, and 
_ • 
Krishnadevaraya released them. 9 


Ferishta. 


nuniz 


Lakshmi- 

narayana. 


ii. Muhammad 'Shah Bhamuny 
II. (IV) died in A.l). 1518, He 
wus succeeded by his son Ahmad 
Shah II. The king was ‘reduced 
to be a mere pensioner’ by Ameer 
Bereed ; he sold the crown-jewels, 
but Bereed put to death several 
people who were involved in the 
transaction. The king died in 
1520. He was succeeded by 
Allauddin II. who contrived a 
plot to seize the minister ; but 
the project failed. The Sultan was 


Full of fury, he 
(Crisnarao) entered 
the kingdom of I)e- 
queem and marched 
against the city of 
Culburgura and des- 
troyed it and ra/ed 
the fortress to the 
ground, and the same 
with many other 
places.' x \ x x 
In this city of Cal 
burgura, in the fort- 


Having crossed 
the river Krishna * 
(after the capture 
of Raichore), he 
burnt the country 
of the Mussul- 
mans. He cap^ 
tured the forts of 
Ferozabadf Asan- 
bad, Sagar &c. 
Having vangui. 
shed Adil Shah 
at Kulburga, he 


9 This is mentioned by Nnmz in his History of Bisnaga but his statement 
is considered untrustworthy as it is oontradicted by the history of Ferishta. 
However we have it from another contemporary, of Krishnadevaraya that ho set a 
liberty three Bhamini Princes from prison at Gulburga after he captured the place 
Bhandara Lakshminarayana the author of the Sangita Sun/odaya who was thet 
court musician of Krishnadeva alludes to this event, 

{few |We~ . 

Bhcrati II $ 0 . 3 p 6$ / 
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depoaedand murdered in prison, 
W*My Ulla > succ^|ded him. 
Ameer Bereed conceived a passion 
lor his Queen ; he poisoned the 
king, and married the queen. 
On his death, Kalirp UU a , a son 
of Ahmad II. by a daughter of 
YossQof Adilkhan was placed 
upon the throne. He was confined 
to the palace ; and in 1526 he 
escaped to Bijapur, and later on 
to Ahamadanaggar.10 


ress belonging to it, set at liberty, 

the king took three the three sons of 

sons of the king of the ( Bhamini ) 

Dequem. He made 

the eldest king of 

the kingdom of Dequem, his father 

being dead The other two brothers 

he took with him and gave them each 
one an allowance, to each one every year 
fifty thousand gold Pardaos ; and he 
holds them and treats them as princes 
and great lords, as indeed they are.’Tl 


* Lakshmfnarayana and Nuniz were contemporaries of Krishnadeva- 
raya ; and their evidence must be regarded as more trustworthy than that 
of Ferishta who came to live at Bijapur some sixty years later. Either 
Ferishta ‘was ignorant of what had taken place, or he suppressed the 
truth and deliberately falsified history. 

iii. Devaraya II and Allauddin II. The following pertains 
to their last war : — 


• Frrishta. 

M With this host he (Devaraya) 
resolved on conquering the Bhamuny 
kingdom ; and accordingly, in the 
year 847 (A.D. 1443), having crossed 
the river Tungabhadra suddenly, he 
took the fortress of Mudkul, sent his 
sons to beseige Rachore and Bunka- 
pore and encamped with his army 
along the bank of the Krishna. 
From hence, he sent detachments 
which plundered the country as far 
as Sagar and Bijapur laying it waste 
with fire and sword.” *3 


ABDUR Razak. 

A. D* 1443.: About this time, the 

Danaik or minister departed on 

an expedition to the kingdom of 
Kulburga. Sultan Allauddin Ahamad 
Shah, upon learning the attempted 
assassination of Deo Rai, and the 
murder of the principal officers of 
the state was exceedingly rejoiced, 
and s~nt an eloquent deputy to 
deliver this message : “ Pay me 

700,000 Varahas, or I will send a 
world subduing army into your 
country, and will extirpate idolatry 
from its lowest foundations”. Deo 
angered at this demand and said, 
some servants have been 
loss, insecurity, and 
I am shielded by a 
is favourable to me. Now, 
my dominions be considered 


Rli, king of Bijanagar was troubled and 
“Since I am alive what occasion is there if 
slain?**‘If my enemies have concieved that weakness, 
calamity have fallen upon me, they are mistaken, 
powerful . and auspicious star, and fortune 
let all thllt my enemy can seize from out of 


10 Ferishta 11 pp. 558—59 
12 f&e Bharati II Ho, 8 p 66. 


ll Forgotten Empire pp, 357 — 8 
13 Ferishta lip 483 
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as bdoty« and made over to his Sayyids and professors; as faring 
all that I can take from his kingdom, I will make over to my fab 
coners and brahmins.’’ So, on both sides, armies wbre sent into other’s 
country, and committed great devastations.” 14 

Both the writers whom we have cited above ate Mussalmatts* 
Abdur Razzak was a contemporary of Devaraya II, and was actually 
present at Vijayanagar while this war was being fought. 'Therefore, his 
account of the war is to be preferred to that of Ferishta who lived at 
Bijapur, 146 years later. Here is an other instance were Ferishta falsifies 
history in the interests of his co-religionist s. 

iv. Mujahid and Kishen Ray:-- 
FEKISHTA. SAYYID ALI. TAZKARAT-UL-MULK. 

He also wrote to Kishen “ The Sultan Mujahid Shah, con- 
Roy, the Raja of Beejnuggur took it into his templated waging a jihad 
that as some forts and dis- head to extermi- against the infidels in 
tricts between the Krishna nate the idolatry order to add splendour 
and Tungabhadra were held of Vijayanagar to the army of Islam... 
in by them in participation, and to wage a Mujahid daily busied 
which occasioned constant religious war ag- himself in organizing his 
disagreements, it was expected ainst the infidels, army and then proceeded 
the Raja would, for the future So with a numer- against the fort of Adoni 
forego his claims to all tern- ous army and with a large force, and 

tory east of the Tungabhadra elephants He laid seige to it for a 

together with the fort of proceeded towards year, w r hen the garrison 
Bunkapore and some other Vijayanagar. running short of water as- 

places. Kishen Roy in reply When the Raya, ked for quarter ; and the 
to this demand said that the Kapzah, who was Governor of the fort 
forts of Rachore and Mudkal, the leader of the came out, and after ob- 
and others between the rivers lords of hell, taining a written treaty 
had forages belonged to his heard of the ap- returned to the fort with 
family; that the king would proach of theSul- Mujahid Shah’s deputy, 
do wisely, therefore to surren- tan's army, being in order to evacuate and 
der them, confine his boundary hopeless of retai- surrender the fort.” 
to the north bank of the ning his life and “ On that same night 
Krishna &c.” possessions, was heavy rain fell, and the 

Mujahid Shah took the field excessively teri- fort became well supplied 
in person, and arrived at fied, and shut wrth water. Tib garrison 
Beejnuggur. The Hindus fied himself in the regretted having made 

t 

14 Elliot and Damon 1 V pp 131—22 
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I^b*i 4 > 4 $e Muslim troops, fort/.. As a matter $eace, and applied them* 

The * Vtt ftan pursued them of necessity, the ‘ selves to strengthening 
through woods “ to Seeta above mentioned the fort. They cut off 
Bund Rameswar” Kishen Roy Raya Kapzah the head of Mujahid 
returned to Reejnuggar closely sent to the court Shah’s deputy, and put- 
pursued by the Muhammadans, of Mujahid Shah, ting it into a gun, hired 
MujShid entered the streets a number of his it towards the army of 
of the town; but was strongly most intelligent Mujahid Shah.” 
opposed by the Hindus. He and distinguished “When Mujahid heard 
fought a duel with a Hindu officers; and they of the resistence of the 
yrhom he slew. A general representing their garrison, he returned to 
action was fought after which weakness and de- the city ot Ahsanbad, 
the Myssalmans with drew, spair, and pro- and encamped outside in 
Peace was concluded. As fessing obedience order that he might enter 
Mujahid was ie turning to and submission, on the following day at 
Kulburga, he was assassinated agreed to pay a an auspicions hour... Next 
by his uncle l)aud Khan. 15 large sum of nal day Mujahid was found 

‘ hara into "the on the throne without 
royal treasury; his head.” 17 
also to deliver 

• over to the agent of the court the keys of 

the fortress which was the cause of the 
hostilities and despute.” After this, as the 
Sultan was returning to Kulburga he was 
assassinated by his cousin Da’ud khan. 

The three Mussulman writers whom we cited above do not agree* 
except on one or two points, in describing the events connected with the 
war. There is only one point on which they completely agree, viz that 
Mujahid Shah invaded Vijayanagar tsrritory. Regarding the causes of the 
war Ferishta mentions only the disgreement* about the boundaries. This 
appears to have been a mere pretext, the real cause being a desire to 
wage jihad or religions war against the inlidels in order to add splendour 
to the army of Islam,” Here the agreement stops. 


According to Ferishta, the Raya of Vijayanagar at the time of < 
Mujahid's invasion was Kishen Roy or Krishna Raya but according to 
Sayyid Ali, he was called kapzah (Buk-Kapa-Shah). There was only one 
king of the name of Krishnaraya at Vijayanagar, and he ascened the 
throne in AD. 1509 i.e. 123 years after Mujahid’s death. In making 


Krj$hnar|^a a contemporary of Mujahid, Ferishta has betrayed 


15 Ferishta II pp 4 i 
1 0 Burhan i*mu r a»ir 


17 Ibid 
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appaling ignorance pf the chronology of the Kings of Vijayanagar. Sayfitki 
Ali gives more or less accurately the name of the Raya who was the c$©n- 
temporary of Mujahid. He calls him Kapzah who^ has correctly fyeett 
identified with Bukka X. 18 In fact, the reign of Bukka I. lasted until 
1378 A.D. 

Regarding the war, the following is the summary of Ferishta’s 
account : Mujahid Shah took the field in person, and arrived at Beejmig- 
gar. The Hindus fled before the Muslim troops. The Sultan pursued 
them through the wood to ’* Seeta Bund Ramesvar’. Kishen Roy then 
returned to Beejnugur, and was closely pursued by the Muhammadans &c. 

Sayyid Ali’s account differs considerably from that of Ferishta# 
He does not mention the City of Vijayanagar in connection with Mujahid’ 8 
war ; but he declares that Kapzah who shut himself within the fort had 
submitted to the Sultan without fighting. Then the Sultan returned to his 
kingdom. The account of Tazkarat-ul-Mulk differs considerably from 
the other two. Mujahid who laid seige to the fort of Adoni very nearly 
succeeded in taking it ; but owing to the fall of rain, he was balked of 
his prey, and had to return to his capital Ahsanbad. The account of 
Tazkarat-ul-Mulk is more trustworthy than those of Sayyid Ali and 
Ferishta. Mujahid’s pursuit of the King of Vijayanagar has been declared 
improbable. 19 It is doubtful whether he actually reached the capital of* 
the Hindu Kingdom. There are very strong reasons for believing that 
the fighting centred round the fortress of Adoni and that the Muhamma* 
dans had to retire to their country utterly discomfited. So much we learn 
from an inscription of 1380 A.D. “ When the Turushkas were swarming 
over Adavani durga and kingdom,” Chennappa Odeyar, a nephew of 
Harihara II, ’* conquered those Turushakas, took possession of th e 
durget (fort) and the kingdom ( rajya ), and gave them to Harihara Raya” 20 
He is also said to have wrested ” from the hands of the Yavanas, the 
territory they had seized, and presented (it) as an upayana to Harihara” 2 ! 
Although the inscription is dated in 1380 A.D., the events which it 
records, should have taken place some two years earlier. 22 

It is said in the inscription that Chennappa Odeyar after! 
his victory over the Mussalmans “recieved a kingdom of his own, and 

16 The Sangama Ey nasty by M. S. Sarma (unpublished) 

19 Swell The Forgotten Empire p 42 

90 J57p. Oar, XII kg 43. 

91 Ibid, 

22 According to Buthan+i-ma'aeit, the king of Vijayanagar at the time of 
Mujahid'*? invasion in A.D* 1378 was Kapsa or Bukka I. A.D- 1378 waauthc last 
year of Bukka's reign. There was no Muhammadan attack upon vijayanagar 
kingdom not to speak of Adoni between 1378 and 1380 i,e. the date of the present 
inscription Therefore the seige of Adoni referred to in the inscription must have 
taken plaee in 137$ A.D 
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; %is‘ ft More over, it informs us that Harihararaya “ had again 

established the kingdom acquired by his father. This refers to the 
&®h<$ffest Of the territory between the Tungabhadra and the Krishna, and 
of Konkan with its important port Goa. The conquest must have been 
completed in 1380. We know from an inscription dated in 1379 A.D. 25 
that Harihara’s army was already conquering certain parts of Konkaru 
The Vijayanagar army could not have invaded Konkan* unless the Muham- 
madans were expelled from Adoni and its surroundings sometime earlier. 
Therefore, KG 43 must the taken as referring to the seige of Adoni by 
Mujahid Shah in A. D. 1378. Taking advantage of the defeat of the 
^Muhammadan army, and the subsequent confusion at Guiburga caused by 
the assassination of Mujahid, Harihara II invaded the doab, and Konkan 
which he easily conquered. 

Thus, in the four instances we have chosen, Ferishta’s account is 
shown to be untrustworthy, either on < account of his ignorance of the 
events o*r due to his tendency to deliberately falsify history in the interests 
of the Mussalmans. A writer who betrays ignorance of the history of 
Vijayanagar even during the century in which he lived connot be regarded 
as a trustworthy authority upon the events connected with its early days. 
The very fact that he mentions Kishen Roy as a contemporary Muhammad I, 
and Mujahid is a sufficient proof of his gross ignorance. In spite of this, 
the Rev. Father Heras accepts him as a most reliable authority regarding 
the circumstances under which the City of Vijayanagar was founded. Even 
here, he cannot be trusted! And the Rev. Father Heras has leaned upon a 
broken reed. Ferishta informs us that “Bilal Dew convened a meeting o 
his kinsmen and resolved first, to secure the forts of his own country 
and then remove the seat among the Muhammadans ..Bilal Dew, accordingly 
built a strong city upon the frontiers of his dominions, and called after 
his son Beeja to which the word ‘nuggur* or city was added, so that it is 
now known by the name of Beejnuggur.” 26 Therefore, Ferishta attributes 
in this passage the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar to Ballala III. 
However in the following passage, he mentions a king of Dorasamudra 
who was an ally of Ballala III. 

“ Bilal Dew and Kishen Naig united to their forces the troops of. 
the Rajas of Mabir and Dwarasamudra, who were formerly tributary to the 
Government of Carnatic/’ 27 

It is obvious that according to Ferishta, the Raja of Dwarasamu- 
dra was different from Bilal Dew, the Raja of Carnatic; but Dwlriasamudra 

23 ^ 7p . Cam . XII Kg 43 

24 Ibid 

*5 Ep. Cafn . X Kl 119 

8# Eeriihta I p. 427 
%1 Ibid 
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was the capital of Ballala III. until his death in A. tl 1342, The 
remarks of Father Heras are noteworthy : 

There is neverthless one slight confusion in his account. Bilal 
Dew is alluded by Ferishta “Raja of Carnatic”; but he does not identify 
him with the Raja of Dwarsamoodra (Dorasamudra),, for a little afterwards 
he speaks of an alliance between Bilal Dew, and Rajas of Mabir and 
Dwar-Samoodra. The chronicler most likely did not know that the Raja 
of Carnatic then , Ballala III. held his court and eopital at Divara- 
samudra itself .28 

The Rev. Father Heras has, therefore, to admit that Ferishta 
was ignorant of what he was writing about. Yet, he declares, “ In any 
case, Ballala III. is said to have built the city of Vijayanagar, calling it 
after his son Beeja or Vijaya”.29 That is enough for him. He does not 
pay any heed to tradition, literature, and contemporary lithic records which 
unanimously attribute the building of the city to Harihara I, Bukka I, or 
their spiritual adviser Vidyaranya. He is prepared to ignore the total 
absence of epigraphic evidence regarding Ballala Ill’s building of the 
city. We may, however, be excused if we decline to accept the recom- 
mendation of Father Heras about the accuracy and veracity of Ferishta 
as a historian. 


Ill 

After an examination of Nuniz’s account of the foundation of the 
of the city of Vijayanagar, the Rev. Father Heras rejects most of it as 
worthless for reasons which we do not propose to consider at present. We 
are, however, interested, in this connection, in what he accepts as true. 
He says, “ One event stands out clear, and uncontradicted by other histo- 
rical documents. This event is the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar 
by a king who had been imprisoned by the Delhi Mussalmans, taken as 
a prisoner to their northern capital, and then sent back to his country in 
the south. 30 Then he attempts to show that the monarch referred to was 
Ballala III. “ Does Southern Indian History,” asks the Rev. Father, 
“ commemorate any such monarch in the first half of the XIV century ”31 
He answers this question in the affirmative. “Vira Ballala III. seems to 
be the king pointed out by Nuniz as the founder of the city of 
Vijayanagar. ”32 He cites the following to prove his contention. 


28 The Beginnings of Vijayanagar History p, 44 

29 Ibid 

30 The Beginnings of Vijayanagar History p. 41 

31 Ibid pp 41— —42 

32 Ibid p 49 
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<i) “ Ferishta relates that in the year 710 H.E, corresponding 

%0 A.D. t$ to,” Malik Kafur defeated “ Bilal Dew, Raja of the Carnatic” 
44 took him prisoner, and ravaged his territory. ”33 

(2) 44 An inscription of Shimoga Taluka informs us that ‘ after 

the Turuka war, on the occasion of his son Vira-Ballala- Raya (returning) 
trom DiUi and entering the city (on 6 May, 1313) he released the taxes old 
and new. ”34 

44 Balla|a III, therefore, was taken prisoner to Delhi, and 
afterwards released by the Sultan. ’35 

These demand careful scrutiny : -It is true that Malik Kafu r 
took Bilal Dew prisoner ; but there is nothing in Ferishta to show that 
44 he hat! been taken as a prisoner to their northern capital” Delhi. 
Ferishta informs us that “ Mallik Kafoor returned to Delhy ” in 710 H.E. 
corresponding to A.D. 1311. “He presented the king with 312 elephants, 
20,000 horses, 96000 maunds of Gold, several boxes of jewels and pearls, 
and other precious effects. ”36 Ferishta, however, does not mention any 
prisoner in this connection, not to speak of a distinguished person like 
Ballala III. The evidence of the inscriptions also contradicts the state- 
ment that Ballala III. had been taken as a prisoner to Delhi. In the 
inscriptions which are dated in 1311, 1312, and 1313 A.D., Ballala III. is 
described as ruling the kingdom of the world in peace and happiness. 
Therefore, there is no support for the contention of Father Heras that 
Ballala III. 44 was taken as a prisoner to Delhi. ”3? 

The Shimoga inscription which Father Heras cites to clinch 
his argument does not at all refer to Ballala III. The text of the inscri- 
ption runs as follows : 

c*Sbo£> vT*d®> 

. .7?* sSr*2lX ll^ 8 

Father Heras tells us that Vira-Ballala Raya who returned from 
Delhi is Ballaja III ; but this statement is not borne out by the inscri- 
ption itself. Vira-Ballala- Raya who returned from Delhi on 6th May, A.D. 
1313 was not the reigning Hoysala King. It was his father called 


34 Ibid 

35 Ibid 

36 ferishta 1 p. ^372 

37 Beginnings of Vijayanngara History p, 43 
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Hoysana Vira-Ballala Devarasa who was reigning in A.I). 1313, and he 
made a grant in honour of the arrival of his son. Therefore, the person 
who returned from Delhi in 1313 was not a king but only a prince. If 
we accept the statement of the Rev. Father, we have to believe that the 
father of Ballala III, was called Vira-Ballala Devarasa; but. this view is 
contradicted by the inscriptions according to which the father of BallSJa 
III was Narasimha III. The former had a son called Virupaksha 
Ballala. Therefore, the Vira-Ballala- Raya, who, according to the present 
inscription, retured from Delhi in 1313 A.D. could not be Ballala III. 
Again, the inscription is dated on 6 th May 1313 A.D. We know from the 
inscriptions of Ballaja III that his reign extended from A.D. 1292^1342. 
Therefore,, VIra-Ballala-Devarasa, the donor of the inscription, under 
consideration, should be identified with Ballala III., and Vira-Ballaja- 
Raya who returned from Delhi with Virupaksha Ballala (the future 
Ballala IV.) It is now evident that Vira-Ballala III could not have been 
the king “ pointed out by Nuniz as the founder of the city of Vijaya- 
nagar. 41 The Rev. Father Heras could not have been unaware of these 
facts. Why he put this strange interpretation on the text of the inscription 
is not quite intelligible This, however, is not the only thing of its kind. 

To prove that Hosapattana is identical with Vijayanagar, Father 
Heras proceeds thus : — 

“ Now, it is a fact that the form Hosapattana does not appear in 
in the inscriptions of Harihara I. In one of hit ? inscriptions of the year 
1340 found very recently Hosa-Harhpeya Pattana is mentioned. Hence, 
Vijayanagara in the time of Harihara I was popularly called Hosa- 
Hampeyapattana, New city of HampeA 9 

It is true that in an inscription of 1340 A.D. , a city called Hosa- 
Hariipeya-Pattana is said to have been mentioned. The inscription 
No. 102/1927)40 in which the name Hosa-Hampeya-pattana is said to appear 
is very much damaged, and the stone where the name occurs has peeled 
off in two places resulting in the disappearance of two or three letters. 
Consequently the name, Hosa-Hampeyan-Patfana is only a conjectural 
restoration by the epigraphist, who is not at ail certain of the correctness 
of his reading. The Rev Father Heras pounces upon this guess of the 
epigraphist and attempts to turn it to his own advantage. In his eager- 
ness to catch at a straw, he seems to abandon his duty as a historian. The 


39 The Beginnings of Vtjay&yanagar History 57 — 58 * 

40 The inscription is referred to in the Beginnings of Vijayanagar History 
thus : — “ South Indian Hpigrapy Report 1927 p 112 No. 88” The reference is wrong 
the correct serial number of the inscription is 102 of 1927 The page 11$ end 
not U2 f 
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inscr^to (Ep. J Wo. 102/1927) is not “one of his (Harihara’®) inscrip^ 
lions,’ as Father Heras would have us believe. According to the M$pori 
1?/ South Indian JUpigraphy, 1927, p 113, the inscription belongs to the 
reign of the Hoysala king, Vira-Ballala, the son of Vira-Narasinga who 
Ipd his head-quarters in Dorasamudra”, It “mentions a Mahdsdmanta 
of the King of the name of Bommeya Nayaka, governing the Nidugala- 
r 8 jya< and mentions Hosa-Haiftpeya-pattana.” There is absolutely no 
reference to Harihara in it. Again, Hosa-Hampeya-patfapa even if it were 
the correct name, could not have been the same town as Hampe ; for 
“ Hosa-Harfipeya-pattana’ does not mean “ the ‘New city of Hampe’; but 
it must be rendered as “ the city of New Hampe’’, which could not have 
been the same as the Hampe on the Tungabhadra. Morover, Hosa- 
Hampeya-Pattapa was included in the Nidugala-natfV 0 * an ^ *343 A.D. 
Hampe ought to have been the head-quarters of the Hampe-Hastindvati- 
rdjyfu If Hampe and Hosa-Hampeya-Pattana were one and the same, 
the latter could not have been a provincial town in the appanage of a 
noble Bommeya Nayaka of Ballala III.’s court ; for it was aleady in 
1340, the capital of Harihara I. who could not have been a dependent of 
Bommeya'Nayaka. Therefore, the identification of Hosa-Hampeya-Pattana 
with Hampe is not sound. B« that as it may. The most interesting 
point to be noted in this context is the daring attempt made by the Rev. 
Father Heras to foist this inscription (Ep. No. 102/1927) upon Harihara I* 
It is not possible for us to understand the reasons which prompted him 
to put the strange interpretations upon the inscriptions which have abso- 
lutely no bearing upon the subject. It may, however, he noted that they 
are embodied in a series of lectures which the Rev. Father has delivered 
4 at the University of Mysore.’, for which act kindness, he publicly offers 
his thankfulness to Mysoreans, by publishing them in a book formal We 
refrain from suggesting any explanation. 
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REVIEWS. 

Jlrna Vi|ayanagara Chari t r am u. 

This bof)k in pimple, easy showing Telugu, is an attempt by the 
author Mr. Kund%i Isw^r Dutt to present the history of Vijayanagar in 
an impressive manner and to bring home to the mind of the stay at 
home Andhra, the magnificence of the “city of victory” by giving a 
description of its ruins, The author also adds at the beginning a chapter 
dealing with the origin of Vijayanagar which though a one sided discussion 
seems to have been well done. The historical portion is brief but serves 
as a very good introduction to the beginner. The author has put in many 
photographs of Vijayanagar ruins and the instructive value of the* book is 
greatly enhanced thereby. We only wish that the next edition of the 
book would contain a fuller discussion of the several views with regard 
to the origin of the empire and an account of its Literary, Social and Religious 
development under the various dynasties. We congratulate the author for 
the production of a valuable introductory work on the Vijayanagar which 
is a subject of ever absorbing interest. 

M.R, 


The Kalflyat of Tadlpatrl. 

Though the Local Records and the other ‘manuscripts of the 
Mackenzie Collection have received very little attention, some scholars 
think that they are not worthy and useful sources of past history. The 
falsity theory of the entire unreliability and unworthiness of the records 
of that Collection has been exposed by Dr. N. Venkata Ramaniah in his 
studied and valuable work “Karikala and Trilochana”. Mr. M. Soma 
sekhara Sarma, the Editor of the work under review follows up this line 
and shows in a convincing way, how an intelligent study of the Local 
Histories known as kaiftats , can bring useful facts to lights. He gives 
at the beginning, a short account of Col. Mackenzie's method of cpllecting 
these records and discusses how the subjects covered by them differ from 
those of a modern Historical Records, The main concern of these local 
histories is the origin of the village, itsr Ruranic or other connections, the 
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chanties of Parikshits or Janamejayas, the association of the locality with 
the resilience of great sages, temples and other beneficial institutions set 
W ^ rulers of the Kali age and their subordinates etc., and finaly the 
economic distributions of land and of the village services. The village 
of Tadipatri had its origin in the time of the Vijayanagar king Praudha- 
$§va Raya and was included in the Gandikota Province. Yefa Timma- 
rayadu, Agent over this Province was an active paitisan of Aliya Rama 
Raya in his usurpation of the throne of L Vijayanagar. Though in the 
middle of the 17th century Mir Jumla was the Agent, in the time of Abu 
Hasan Tana Shah of Golconda, a certain Lingappa was sent to Tadipatri 
for economic reorganisation. After the fall of the Moguls the village was 
included in the Cuddapah-fi r wfr/?a. During the rule of the Nabobs of 
Cuddapah, the Maharattas infested Tadipatri twice and collected chauth 
and annexed this province. Then came the rule of Haider and Tippoo, 
towards the close of the 18 century the village of Tadpatri was included 
in the dominions of the Nizam and formed part of the districts ceded by 
him to the East India Company. Munro was the first principal Collector 
of the ladipatri region. Mr. Sarma edits the kaifiyat in a well paragra- 
phed order and with a valuable historical introduction. The booklet is 
of immense value for the construction of the later history of the Telugu 
Country. We congratulate the Editor for this laudable attempt, and hope 
he will bring to light many of these half-forgotten kaifiyals. 


M. R. 
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THE RECHERLA FAMILY. 

M. Rama Rao, b. a. <hons.) m. r. a.s. 

I. 

This family plays a very important part in the history of the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal, who nourished from the middle of the eleventh 
century to about 1326 A.D. One prominent feature of Kakatiya rule was 
their patronage of a number of warrior families. This royal patronage was 
fully justified in the case of this family, several members of which saved 
the Kakatiya dominion from imminent destruction and achieved many 
glorious feats on behalf of their sovereigns. The history of the Recherla 
family is comparatively obscure and very little is known about its earlier 
members. All the inscriptions of this family are found in the Hyderabad 
State. Such of them as could be obtained have been included in an 
Appendix at the end, and an attempt is made in this article to evolve a 
history of this family, based on them : — 

Qe neology. 

Besides the inscriptions included in the Appendix, the Palajwpet 
inscription of the time of Ganapati also throws much light on the 
geneology of the Recherla family. No. 1 of Appendix gives the following’ 
pedigree. 

Bamma 

x 

x 

X 

Muccha 


Kama =* Kachamba 

No. 5 makes B€ta t the son of KSma. According tot the Palampefc 
record Kama had ahother son K&ta, whose son was Rudra. No. a. men- 

1 
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tions Itjimi Resell, the son of Kama and Kachamba. No* 6 ; reveals to us 
Mali! Reddi /the son of Beta* The descendants of Kama may be thus stated. 

« l i 

Beta Kafa Nama 

■ i i 

Malla Rudra 

, Nos. 8 and 9 mention that Nami Redd»’» wife was Aitamba and that 

he had two sons called Kata and Kama. According to No. io, Gauapa Reddi 
and Marreddi were the sons of Kama, while No. n mentions that Kamaya, 
Natnaya and Mallaya were the sons of Katareddi- Thus, from the inscrip- 
tions mentioned, the following geneology of the Recherla lamily is obtained. 

Bamma 

x 

x 

X 

Muccha 

I 

Kata 

i 

Kama * Karnambika 


Beti Reddi Kata Nami Reddi 

m. Erf aka Sam m. Kamamba m. Aitambika 

i i 

Malla Reddi Rudra 


Kata Reddi Rami reddi 

m. Para Sam lu. Kama Sani 


iii i i 

Kamaya Namaya Malla} a. Ganapareddi MaxTeddi 

. It is important to note in this connection a point of dispute in 
in the above geneology. Messers. Seshadn Kamaua Kavultt* dispute the 
identity of the pedigree of Rudrasenam ot the Palampet inscription with 
that ot Nami Reddi. 1 The basis of then argument is the absence of 
Muccha in the geneology ot Rudra’s record. Secondly, they argue that 
sinte we do not know of a brother of Naim Reddi, known by the name of 
Kata. This Kata who was the father of Rudra of the Palampet record 
cannot be called a son of Kama Reddi the fourth member of the Recherla 
family. With regafd to the first argument, there seem to be more reasons 

i 

•They are two Telugu poets reputed for their »eal for histojrioal research: 

Mr. Seahadri AchArya and Mr venkataramana Ackarya,— Ed, 

| SujAta III. pt. ri p. 402—408 
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for this identification of the two ‘pedigrees in question, rathe* that* •* 

it. It is no serious mistake if an ancestor of the fourth or fifth ttegtee ii 
omitted. Most of the Kakatiya records, for example, begin the geneokfgy 
of that dynasty from Beta and ignore Prola I. altogether 2 A dumber of 
iccords of the Pallavas and Telugu Chodas omit several names in their 
geneologies. Further the most important point in favour of the identity a£ 
the two ancestries is the unanimity in both of the mention of the feats of 
the first ( ancestor. The Poets contend that the first ancestor pf 
Rudra’s pedigree was Ham ma while Bhimawasthe Founder of Nami Reddi 3 
family l personally examined the original estampage of the inscription 
No. t of Appendix and my reading of the name is Bamma and not BhJt&a, 
Both the Pa lam pet and the Pillalamarri records are agreed in stating that 
Bamma carried away the door of Kanchipura. 

44 Bammd^bhiddnd^bhavat | yah Kaflchi * 

Nagarl-kavdiadiaranaik krtva prachand^ ahava krlda*-Chdda-na 
radhipasija kftavdn mdnadrumo — iimllanaih” 

(No i of Appendix, 11. n — 13 ) 

44 ... ... akin - 

pya yd yavantka-sadrilam kavatatii | 

KdhcJit-purasya saw apd day ad-dsn Vira- 
laksml-vivdliam-iha Kdkali-vallabhasya II 

(Palampet Inscription 11. 35 — 38 ) 

. The second argument in the contention is weaker still. That 
Ka£a is not mentioned elsewhere as the son of Kama and Kamambika 
and as brother of Namireddi and Hetneddi is no leason why he should 
not be treated as such on the basis of the Palampet record. Now, where 
is it stated that Betneddi had a brother by name Namireddi? The only 
basis for evolving that relation between them is the identity of the names 
of the parents of both. 3 

Hence, it may be concluded that the Pilialmatri and the Palam- 
pet records are two very important and at the same time complimentary 
sources ot information about the Recherla family. 

History of the family. 

It has already been mentioned that Bamma was the founder of 
tiiis family. He is said to have been horn in a family, born of the feet 
of Padmaja or Brahma the creator, evidently of the fourth caste. The 

2 Only the Motupalh Pillar inscription of Ganapati mentions him. \ Vide Bp, 
lnd. yoI XII ' 

9 No. 5 of Appendix I. No. 2 of Appendix L 

Kama at. Kachamba Kamh m. Kacbam&a • 


Jfama 
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tods colour to the idea that Recherla family belonged 
^ )b thie'Fu.dmaniyaka community. While No i of Appendix mentions that he 
ilbfeatedl a Choda icing and carried away as a trophy of war the doors of 
^ KXKchf, the Palampet record says that he achieved this victory for 
Jhis Suzerain, the Kakatiya king. It is impossible to say who this Choda 
Jting was and in what year he was defeated by Bamma. But the state, 
ntent of the Palampet record raises very important issues connected with 
the Kakatiyas. It is mentioned in that record that Kama or Kamachamu. 
pati, the grandfather of Rudra was an important lieutenent of Kakati 
Prola. Between this Kamachamupati and Bamma, there were two generations 
and so there must have been an interval of about three-fourths of a 
century. Kakati Prola ruled between A.I). 1090 and 1160 and his father BSta, 
^090-1060. Kata also might have been a contemporary of Prola who had a 
very ldng reign. Beta’s contemporary then should have been Muccha, 
Then Bamma will have to be placed in the first or second quarter of the 
eleventh century. Generally, most Kakatiya records begin their geneology 
with Beta who might have risen to political power about A.I). 1050-1060. 
Who then was the Kakatiya king that was the contemporary of Bamma of the 


Recherla family in the second quarter of the eleventh century ? Happily 
the Mbfupalli pillar inscription of Ganapati 4 5 6 comes to our rescue. In 
that, a Prola is mentioned before Beta and may for convenience be called 
Prola I. It must be under him that Bamma flourished and achieved the 
glorious feat at Kanchi. The identity of this Prdla I. is also supported 
by Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu.5 Beta is known to have been ruling the 
Sabbi 1,000 district, as a subordinate of Vikramaditya VI. The ^qhestion 
now arises whether his father Prola I also ruled over that part and if so 
how a petty chieftain from near Anumakonda in the North-east, came into 
conflict with the distant Choda king of Kanchi.? 


Muccha, the second known member of the Recherla family seems 
to have had no extraordinary achievements to his credit and so does his 
son Kafa. Kata’s son Kama or Kamachamupati seems to have been very 
famous in the time of Kakati Prola. The Palampet record credits him 
with having slain Manthanya Gunda. This latter chieftain is also referred 
to in the Anumakonda inscription of Rudra.fi It is said therein that Rudra 
had Gunda shaved and branded on the chest with the crest of the boar 
and that he never came to the field of war inspite of Rudra's challenges# 
Perhaps the statement of the Palampet inscription relates the sequel of 


4 J7j>. Ind, XII p. 248. 

5 Above vol Iv* pts hi and iv '-'The Mnlkapuram Inscription of Budradeva, 

6 Ind. Ant. vol. XL Dr. Uultssch identifies Manthana with a village of that 
name in the Nuzvid Zamindari of the Kristna district, But it is more 
reasonable to ‘identify it with Manthina on tho Godavary in the Nizam’s 
Dominions to be consistent with the Evolution of the Kakatiya Empire, 
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this fight, which w as the deatii ol Gupda at the hands of 

This general of Prola, married Kamamba. - * 

Beta, one of the sons of Kama was very important during * 
the time of Kakati Rudra, the son of Prola. No. 7 of Appendix nientipp# v 
a number of titles borne by Beta. The expression Amavangantf~putavari£v®ra 
occurring among them and found also in the records of. his successors,* 
indicates, perhaps, that the headquarters of the Recherla family w^s 
Amanagallu, which is within fifteen miles from Anumakopda. Erakasani 
was the wife of Betireddi. No. 4 of Appendix belonging to Namireddi and 
dated S. S. 1117 (A. D. 1195) mentions no titles of his, while No. 3 of 

Appendix which also belongs to him and dated S. 6. 1124 (A. 1 >. 1202) 
does so. That means that the hereditary titles must have been transferred 
to Namireddi at some time between S. 6. T195 and 1202, probably owing 
to the death of his elder brother, (as the titles themselves indicate) 
Betireddi- Since Betireddi was the first, as far as it is known, to bear 
these titles, he must have been a very useful and active general of 
Kakati Rudra. Rudra is said to have been killed in a war with the 
Yadava king Jaitugi about A. D. TT95.7 Betireddi might have sufferred 
the same fate. Or more probably he accompanied Mahadeva, the brother 
and successor of Kakati Rudra, to tha battlefield and was slain by the 
Yadavas along with the new sovereign. Betireddi *s wife Ejtrakasani made 
many charities to the Pillalmarri temple. 

Namireddi was also patronised by Kakati Rudra and flourished 
in his reign, in that of Mahadeva and in the early part of Gapapati’s 
reign. He was more pious than valorous and was old during the 
reign of Ganapati when great confusion prevailed in the Kakatiya king- 
dom after the death of Kakati Rudra I. ( vide the Palampet record), and 
many rival chieftains invaded the country, and when Rudrasenani and 
others were busy repelling thdse enemies; Namireddi was not seen in the 
the thick of the fight but was founding temples and making gifts 
to them. His latest known date is A. I). t" 02, and probably he died very 
soon after that. 

Of the members of the sixth generation of the Recherla family, 
Rudra or Rudrasenani seem to be the most important. He was the 
greatest member of his family and was one of the mainstays of the empire 
of Gapapati, the son and successor of Mahadeva and the nephew of 
Kakati Rudra. According to the Palampet inscription “when Rudra^ (the 
Kakatiya king) went to heaven, many enemies tried to conquer his territory^. 
Then the general Rudra rose equal to the occasion and by defeating Nigati- 
bhupala, who fled from the field, he drove away all the invaders and thus 

7 Ind. Ant. vol . XIV p BXO: R.G, £handarkar"s Early Histqry of the Dikkan 
(Srd Edition p 243 ) 
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“fe/’iepofring the thorns that Jay in the way of the feet of the K&katiya 
ling, restored it on to a firm basis”. As a reward, his sovereign g&v« 
him u a throne and the paraphernalia of a Mandalika" . These exploits 
trf Rudra must have taken place between A. I). 1199 and 1209, during 
which period Oapapati was a captive at the Yadava court of D§vagiri. 
Rudra w&s thus the first “Restorer of the Kakatiya king.” He occupied 
such a prominent place in the kingdom that he was described as having 
“borne with success, the burden of the Kakatiya realm”.? (Kdkaturajya- 
bftara-dhaure jutftdu). He took a leading part in the various campaigns 
of Gapapati. Thus Rajcya Nayaka, one of the subordinates of Rudra 
killed hordes of warriors at Bokkera, which place Dr. Barnett identities 
With the Bokkara of the Ganjam District; worshipped the feet of 
Oftk^arain i Bhunssvara and captured lldayagiri, in the Nellore 
District. This shows that both the generals and his subordinates were 
present in Ganapati's invasions of Kalinga, Velanandu and Nellore. Besides 
this magnificient martial glory, the name of Recherla Rudra is also 
associated with a number of pious and benevolent activities, The Upar- 
palle Inscription mentions that he consecrated god Rudresvara at 
Orugallu, the Kakatiya capital and gave the village of Nekkonda as a 
gift; and constructed a great city in which he constructed another 
iemple to Rudresvera and granted the villages of Dparpalle and Borlapalle 
to the god in S.S 1135 (A. D. 1213.) 


It is not known if the general Rudra had any children as is the 
ca&e with Mallareddi, son of Betireddi. So the seventh generation of the 
Recherla family was continued to the grandchildren of Namireddh Ins- 
criptions show that these lived in the reign of Ganapati the and latest 
obtainable date of the Recherla family is S. 1180 or A. D 1258 towards 
the close of Ganapati’s reign 


II. 

We have thus far traced the history of the Recherla family from 
inscriptions. This family has been mentioned U> have flourished under 
the Kakatiya sovereigns up to the end of Ganapati’s reign, There was 
another family of the same name which played a prominent part in the 
history of the Telugu Country during the 14th and 15th centuries. This 
liter Recherla family rose to power immediately after the fall of Pratapa 
Rudra of Warangal, occupied the Northern and North-eastern parts of the 
Kakatiya Empire and ruled as an independent power. It is necessary in 
this Connection to note one important difference between the two Recherla 
families. The word “ Recherla M appearing differently as 44 Reeheruvulu^ 
“ Rteherumal a' \ “ Richerrula" and “ite/ar/a” stands as a surname with 

3EM Uparpallc Inscription. Hyd, 4rchl. Series No, 3 line 5, 
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regard to the earlier family. In the case of the latter, fcoweve^ it indi- 
cates the name of a gotta adopted by a ruling family .9 The fact* tifthtt 
the same word indicates a surname in one and the naftne of a gotra i$ 
another, seems curious and it is not possible to explain this anamoly. y 
Several people, notably the authors of the “ Velugofavari vattifa* 
valt'\ a traditional history of the modern rulers of Venkatagiri, haliVe failed » 
to realise this subtle difference. They have concluded that both the 
earlier and later families were connected and attempted to evolve a com$, 
prehensive geneology. The book states that the founder of the Recheda 
family was a certain Betireddi alias Chevvireddi and identifies him with 
Betireddi, son of Kamachamupati. This is against all facts of history. 
The founder of the earlier family was Bamma and not Betireddi as shown 
in the preceeding pages. Nor can Betireddi be considered to have origi- 
nated the later family because he had a son called Mallareddb whose 
name neithei tallies with that of any of the members of the second gene- 
ration given in the “History of the Venkatagiri Chiefs, nor does Mallei 
Reddi figure in it. 1() The history identifies Betireddi with BrahmanSyadu 
the hero of the Palnadu War. The following facts are thus clear* 
about Betireddi- — 

1. That he founded the Recherla family. 

2. That he played a prominent part in the Palnad war. 

3. That he was patronised by Gaflapati. 

The first conclusion has already been shown to be wrong. Nor 
does it seem possible to admit the identity of Betireddi and Brahma- 
nayadu. From the “ Palnati Vlra Charitram ” we know that Brahmanayadu 
was the son of Doddanayadu and that his only son was Balanayadu 
(Balachandrudu) who died in the wai. The following shows the absurdity 
of the second conclusion. 


9 Reoharla-gotram toshv^kam R&kat&ya-nripftrchttam {The Ainavotu Ins,) 
Rechurla-vamsdd-bbava- varya (The Rachakonda lm . of Anapotu) 
R«cherla-vam«a-dugdhfc-bdhi sudha.karundaina &ri M&dhavendrunadu 
(Ifmmahswer Ins of Madanayaka) 

10 The following are the members of the Kechefla family figuring in the 
History of the Venkatagiri Chiefs 


I generation Bdti Re44i alias Bdt&laniyadu 


C Damunayadu 

II generation J Prasadadityanayadu 
CRudramanayadu 


III generation 
&T generation 


\ Vennamanayadu 
(.Sabhinayadu 
f Y erradiohanayad u 
i Nalladachanayadu 


j Si again a nay ad u 
W generation l Yenaamanayadu 

9 lYachanamanaydau 


Flourished in the reign of Rudramha 


Flourished in the feign of Prataprnradm 
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Niya<lu Beti Redtli • 

! ‘ ! 1 

Brahma Nayadu I I 

| Prasadaditya Nayadu. Rudra Nayadu 

Bala Nayadu 

The third conclusion of the history is suggestive. It is said that 
the original name of Betireddi was changed into Betajanayaka and that 
Beta’s successors continued to be called Nayakas. This statement has a 
great significance and furnishes the clue to a possible origin of BStireddi s 
family. Brahmanayadu of the Palnad War was the protagonist of a great 
communal fusion. It is said that he gathered many members from various 
communities and formed a new cosmopolitan one. This new community, 
which branched off from the Reddifc, came to be called the Padmandyakas . 
The fact of Betireddi becoming Betajanayaka and his successors calling 
themselves by the term “Nayaka’’ which is distintinctly a Padmandyaka 
name-ending, indicates perhaps that Betireddi and his family were converts 
to the new community. The Palnad War seems to have taken place about 
A.D. 1176-1181. So the rise of this Padmanayaka family must be dated 
about A* L). 1180, when Brahma Nayadu was busy getting converts. 

The Recherla family of the Pillalamarri inscription was also 
^flourishing at this time. Its members had their names ending in* ‘Reddi’. 
They are known, from inscriptions, to have continued till the end of 
Ga$}apati’s reign. The family of Betireddi alias Betajanayaka was bearing 
names ending in Nayakas. They only rose about the year A. D. *1180 
They were also Kakatiya subordinates and their first member Beta is said 
to halve been patronised by Gapapati. T his later family cannot be said 
to have been ruling at Pillalamarri as the “ History of the Venkatagiri 
Chiefs'' states, because the family of Bammasenam was already established 
there and continued to be there till almost the close of Ganapati's reign. 
Uml^r these circumstances, it will not be far wrong to suppose that one 
of the several families that was merged into the Padmanayaka community 
Jsoon after the Palnadu war., rose to fame under Betala Nayaka and became 
> Kakatiya subordinates. That no information is forthcoming about the 
Pillalamarri family after Gapapati’s reign indicates perhaps that the family 
lost its prominence and was displaced by the later Padmandyaka family 
yjbiph settled about Rajakopda in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

^ From the accounts of the History of Venkatagiri chiefs, however in- 
consistent, it might be, Prasadaditya, son of Betala Nayaka appears to 
/have been the real founder of the greatness of his family. The “ BdVU 
. VwHiiya chariiram ” also gives some information about this chieftain. 
According to one account he received great honours from RudradSva] 
Jiaving^ repelled & powerful enemy who besieged Warangal ; while according 
.go Another, ^he honour was done to him by Gapapati. Since we im 4 
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to hear of the Pillatainarri famify till about A. D, 1250. We may approxi- 
mately date the rise of Betaja Nayaka about that time. In that case 
Prasadaditya will have, to be placed after Gapapati’s reign. Rudra, his 
sovereign would then be Rudramba. Hence, we might state that Prasadl- 
ditya and his brother Rudrama Nayadu, both members of the second 
generation, flourished under Rudramba. Immediately after the Queen's 
accession there was trouble in the kingdom owing to foreign invasions and 
internal rebellions. While the Kayasthas rebelled in the Gantfikota region, 
the Yidavas of Devagiri invaded from the North and according to tradi- 
tion, besieged the capital ; perhaps it was on this occasion that Prasada- 
ditya drove away the enemy, whom the other seventy six Padmanayaka 
families dreaded. Rudramanayaka also was very famous. He is said to 
have had the title '' Kdkatirdjya-prati$fhapandchdnja’' . 

The members of the fourth and fifth generations became very famous 
during the reign of Pratapa Rudra. Err a Dacha Nayadu seems to have 
been very famous. He accom pained Muppidi Nayaka, the generalissimo of 
Pratapa Rudra, in the invasion of Kanchi. Dacha is said to have inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Pandyas, taken their elephants and treasures, 
including a gem as big as one’s palm. Pleased with this achievement of 
the general, Pratapa Rudra conrtrned on him the titles. “ Paficha- Pandya- 
data-viphdla ” and “ Kdnchi-kavdta-chilra-kdra. So for the history of 
this F admariayaka family has been evolved by taking stray and conflicting 
facts of the History of Venkcitcujiri Chiefs and reconciling them with 
the history of the Kakatiyas. 

With Singama Nayaka of tile fifth generation, we are on firmer ground* 
This Singama Nayaka the grandfather of Anapota Nayaka I. seems to 
have proclaimed independence immediately after the fall of Pratapa Rudra 
of Warangal in 1323* Evidently he was a general in the services of the 
last Kakatiya monarch and was one of the several other Kakatiya generals 
and officials who rose to power after the fall of Warangal. (Cf. Prolaya 
Verna Reddi and Hukka and Bukka), The Singama Nayaka mentioned 
above, played a prominent part in the reign of Pratapa Rudra. He is 
mentioned in a Canarese manuscript dealing with the history of the Kampili 
kingdom.” The story runs thus; — 

Kum&ra Rama, the Prince of Kampili, puffed up with pride owing to his 
Victorious compigns, harassed the Hoysala borders and challenged the 
Hoysala king to battle. He came to Warangal and requested Vfra Rudra 
to aid him in his campaigns. Rudra refused help and thereon, the insolent 
prince assumed titles offensive to the Kakatiya monarch. Rudra sent his 
forces on Kampili and a fight ensued, in which the Kakatiyas were defeated. 
Singama is mentioned to have lead the Telugu forces in that war. 

But the story seems to have been exaggerated towards the end. It is 
said that after the close of the war, RSmanatha ceded sevaral horses to 
3 
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Si&gan|a and made many presents to* him. This i usual fact of a 
victotf Ifiving presents to the vanquished shows clearly, that the success of 
the battle was not that of Kampili, Nothing more is known about Singama 
as a Kakatiya general. He must have played a prominent part the deadly 
struggles agaipst the Mahommedans, during the reign of Pratapa Rudra. 
When that monarach fell, he proclaimed himself independent master of 
the Rajkonda region and thus founded the later Recherla family. 

Conclusion. 

Thus a family of valiant generals bearing the surname “ Recherla ” 
were serving under the Kakatiyas from the earliest times. They made 
many glorious conquests for their sovreigns and saved the empire during 
critical times. This family seems to have gone into obscurity after the 
death of the Kakatiya king Ganapati. They were evidencey members of 
the Reddi community. No more reliable evidence is available about the 
.Recherla family till the reign of Pratapa Rudra. In his reign, a Singama 
Nayaka figures but he belongs to a different Recherla family which bore 
the QGtra called Recherla. These later were evidently Velamas of the 
Padmanayaka community. The earlier family mention nothing more 
about their community, beyond stating that they were born from the feet Of 
Padmaja or Brahma. The names of several members of the family ending 
in 44 Reddi ” in contradistinction to the “ Nayaka ” of the later family, 
seem to be suggestive and perhaps show their Reddi connection. What 
sort of relation exists between the two families and why the word 
Recherla ” happened to be the name of one family and name of the OBtra 
to another, it is difficult to determine. The data given in the history of 
the Venkatagiri Chiefs with iegard to then early ancestry in most unreliable 
and confusingly wrong. Unless future researches bring to light reliable 
and strong evidences to prove the identity of the earlier and later families, 
they must be considered as distinctly separate. It must be proved that the 
names of the early ancestors of Singama weie identical with the descendants 
of the Seventh generation of the earlier family. Even then the difference 
in the name endings of the two families leinains to be explained. Till 
then the family of Bamma may be called the earlier and that ot Singama 
Nayaka, the later Recherla families. 

APPENDIX. 

The twelve inscriptions included in this Appendix are atl from 
the Nizams Dominions. I have given here my own readings of the inscrip- 
tions, the original estampages of which aie preserved in the archives of 
th z Hyderabad Historical Society. They are of much value to the history of 
the Kakatiyas and are mostly unknown , I am very grateful to the 
Hyderabad Historical Society for having permitted me to publish these 
important records. I have only taken the liberty of omitting such pgrts 
of the records that contain ennumerations of the details of grants. I give 
below an abstract of contents of these inscriptions. 
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Abstract of Contents. 

No. i. From the feet of Brahma came a family in which was 
born a king called Bamma who carried away the door of Kanchi and 
uprooted the tree of honour of the Cb 5 da King. (1. 10—13) 

In that family was born Muccha known all over the universe 
for his glory. ’ (1. 18—19) 

His son was Kata w^ho married Kachambika. 

No. 2. Nama was well known for his charities. His wife was 
Aitama and his parents Kamaya and Kachamba. He received his glory 
and power from king Ganapati. 

No. 3. Recherumala Nami Reddi consecreated Namesvaradeva 
at Pillalamarri and made many gifts to the god in S.S. 1124, on Saturday 
the 14th day of the bright half of the month of Chaitra in the cyclic year 
Dunuubhi . His wife Aitama also gave gifts to the god. 

No. 4. While Rudradeva was ruling the kingdom, Nama who 
got his wealth by the grace of that monarch, instituted at Pillalamarri 
three “ lingas ” known after the name of his parents and of himself and 
gave gifts of land to the gods in S. S. 1117, on Sunday the thirteenth 
day of the bright half of the month of Vuisakha the cyclic year Rakshasa, 

No. 5. From the feet of Brahma came a family in which was 
born Bamma who was famed for his charities and martial valour. In that 
line came Muccha and his son was Kata. His son was Kama whose 
wife Kacha. Their son was Beta, a devotee of the feet of Mahadeva 
and his wife Avas Erfakka. 

No. 6. Errakka was the ideal of charity and chastity. His son 
was Malla, equally skilled at learning and arms. In the Saka year counted 
by Sky, Rama, Moon and Earth, on Monday the eleventh day of the 
bright half of Jy€$hta of the cyclic year Vihhara , she instituted god 
ErakeSvara at Pillalamarri and made many gifts. 

No. 7 Registers gifts of Erakasani wife of Recherla Beti 
Reddi, to Erahesvara whom she had instituted ; the record bears the 
date S. 1130. 

No. 8. Registers that during the reign of Kakati Gapapatideva 
Maharaja., Mapdalika Recherla Katreddi son of Aitambika instituted 
Namesvara, Aitesvara and Kate^vara after the names of his parents and 
of himself and gave them gifts in S. 1156, on a Thursday the thirteenth 
of the bright half of Vaifakha in the cyclic year Jaya. 

No. 9. Registers a gifts by Recherla Kami Reddi son of 
Aitambika, in S. 1180. 

No. 10. Registers gift of Gaflapa Reddi and Mkrreddi in the 
cyclic year Rakt&kshi for the merits of their mother Kamas&ni, father 
Kami Reddi apd of themselves, 
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No. ii. Registers the joint gift of Kamaya, Namaya and Mallaya 
for the merits of their parents Kafreddi and Para Sani and of themselves. 
They also made individual gifts'" to the gods at Pillalmari. 

No. 12 . Registers a gifts for merits of Rakatiya Ganapatid$va 
and Rechejjula Rudra Red^i, 

TEXTS. 

I. Pillalmarri- 

1 iSx'fco^ XrasSofi^o I 

2 s5(j£^ao oSolS tfosjS'* «^ , or , oa»8si^c*jbo II 
8 #8«^o$rdBogwSSu«o 

4 &>sStfj(jsS8££ (So ■&&},- r rgn s&xt&gtfrrr I 

5 ^?{683oX^)oXsS cfSajfi^er*^ ^e^$S^F3'*®<§' r *^&giSsg 

6 8^)083^025^ '5r*o2Jo5o II S5(J$0^f)5S^ o»&o 

7 s&^jT'dtSb^rvo ^83dS»l^ 88^)86 

8 ^•e^o^ae&i^o i 

9 T58£nr“;d'8g&£3 II 

10 l^sfo^ ( ^83^'«c»>X c jc*5i»XV' £*8" 

11 1? O^^Sb^»8S6 rf 23SSr>> ( j?)cr'Sr®ip';5^' | dSbsT , o-& 

12 ;5X6B'syfc>s*’8rao a 

18 Tr$a3gB'^£xrs3^a^ab'3T-»b^oao ll ^ersT'o ?<ooX 

14 g^oXtf^8tfMt6^Si«lg82Sb8oX:^^3o (S^ST* 

15 aSr^^sSsS^^^rj^tiS ag'8ri^8^j-"^r , j r .jj'^ r , 

16 8o I TT'o"5T*8o "e3'°88’0'S"*6s5 s58»ix’.4)8o & s 5 ’ 3 -» 5T* 

17 X^dtfcojfo c*S3^ ) ir^§_^c*S»TO’3 S58 x8*^d 3b 

18 a^o^$T<&3n''^$d3bo$$3 I ^>>^Xbrjs 

19 $)£» 4&0\ r .'&qfr'&>£’S§o'$ Tr , £v<X£> S(?fci^^()r»gi 83 I 

20 esaa-er 8»S-»8c3 a abtf-*s-pf -a &*-p'o<6"$ oSeei 

n — * 

21 •a atr*ifc»8g» 11 saagw^Rw^Oox iss'asex^ 

22 i&fyTSTT f fT$~$ (S7‘w'iSbe^i&^r*iS> (3S)$£ 2) 

S3 &V^'V*V'S*v-*QZX>tS\§t | cSal^sr^a^SioaRijtf^r (To be continued) 



BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES IN THE EAST GODAVARI DISTRICT. 

PROF. G. JOUVEAU DUBREIUL. 

The following are the list of villages in the East Godavari 
J)istrict, where Buddhist Antiquities can be discovered. 

“TIMMAPURAM : SEWELL: List of Copper Platen (Antiquarian 
Remains, vol. II., Impl. Series , n. viii), 1884, Errata and Addenda , 
p. 262. 

1. “ PITTAPURAM.— Sir Walter Elliot publishes (Ind. Ant . XII, 34) 
“a note with a page of illustrations on a number of Buddhist relic-caskets 
“found in a mound of “large bricks/’ a stupa, in fact, at a place called 

"Timmavaram" in the Piftapuram Zemindari. These were discovered in 
“1843 by the workmen of the Raja, who where digging for bricks for a 
“building in course of construction. Each stone casket contained a crystal 
“casket, and in each crystal casket was a splinter of some precious stone — * 
“ruby, emerald, or the. like, — a small pearl, a bit of coral, and a piece 
“of gold leaf. These were ajl sent to the Madras Central Museum. So 
“far as I have been able to ascertain, the contents of the caskets have 
“all disappeared, and of the crystal caskets only two portions remain, 
“which have been erroneously supposed to have come from Amaravatl. 
“The stone caskets are still in the Museum.” 

But where is Timmavaram ? There are three Timmapurams in the 
Godavari District. Certainly, it is not the big town of the Yellavaram 
division. There is a Timmapuram two miles north of Viravaram (Pedda 
puram taluk) and a second Timmapuram, a zamindari village in the 
Cocanada taluk; but no Timmavaram in the Pithapuram zamindari.* 
Wherever it is, it would be necessary to excavate the Timmavaram Stupa. 

2. KODAVALI. — (Pifhapuram Division) Annual Report on South' 
Indian Epigraphy for the year ending with 31st March 1923: page 3. 

“They also examined in site the Andhra inscription at Kodavali, 
“near Pithapuram in the Godavari District belonging to king Vasisthiputra 
‘Chadas&ta and tbok fresh copies of the record for the use of the Govern- 
“ment Epigraphist. On a thorough examination of the hill on which this 
“inscription is engraved on a wall, the Government Epigraphist has come 

• , 

* The village of Timmapuram in the Pithapuram ^amindari, which has 
been referred to as Timmavaram, by the learned Prefe*«pr t 10 the fame as the 
Timmapuram in the Cocanada taluk* Ed. 
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“to the conclusion that there are ruins of a ship a here, which have not 
“hitherto been noticed, The spot appears worthy of excavation and 
“investigation/ * 

But I think that the Koduvali siiipa has been forgotten from 
3923 up to now. 

3. TAt^URU. (2 miles West-north-west of Tuni) Godavari Gazetteer 
page 256 : 

* 

“ A cave in a hill contains the Image of “ Talupulamma 
“ Perhaps it is a cavern, probably a Buddhist rock-cut temple.” 

4. TETAGUNTA. (7H miles South-West of Tuni). Godavari 
Gazetteer page 256 : 

“A hill there called the Parpasala Konda is supposed to have 
“ been inhabited by the Pandava brothers. It contains a large cave about 
“ a hundred yards in length and consisting of two compartments/' 
The place must by visited. 

5. KOTTAPALLI. (g miles S. West of Tuni) Godavari Gazetteer 
page 256. 

“ There is a mound by the road side near the village which is 
“ known as the tomb of one Mala Bucchamma”. 

Buddha dressed as a monk is perhaps now called a Mala Woman 

(Pjinch) 

6 . nElakOtA Ava. 

” It is a small village situated in the Chodavararfi Division, near 
“the bank of the Godavari, facing Polavaram and south of Purushotta- 
“ patnam. They said that it existed here a stupa with inscriptions. 

See : Report on Epigraphy G. ()., Madras, 6th Sept igj 8 page 
10 and G. ()., Madras, 31st August J920. 

7. TAMAJrU. (ii miles North West of Peddapuram) 2 miles 
West of Jaggarhpeta. There is a mound now known as Lingala dihha 
(Mound of Phallic Stones) See Sewell lists vol. I page 23 and Godavari 
Gazetteer page 225) 

The name seems to be 44 Eanja dibba” and where is mound the 
mound is perhaps a stupa. 

8. PEDDAPURAM. — (Head-tiuarters of the taluk) From Godavari 
Gazetteer, page 224. 

“A hill in the neighbourhood called the FBndavulumefta. (The 
“ Panda vas* hillf contains a cave which is supposed to be the mouth of an 
“underground pastage leading to Rajahmundry. It is popularly supposed 
“that 'the Pandavas used to haunt this hillock,” 
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9. K 0 RUKOWA. J .A-H . 8 . vol. III. p. 2, 3 and 4 page 88. 
From Mr. Bhavaraj V. Krishnarao. 

“A path from the caves leads us to the summit of the hill where 
“there are remains of a big chaitya built of brick This place, too, 
“deserves excavation . *’ 

There can be found marbles around the base of the stupa similar 
those at Ramireddipalli (seeJ.A.H.R.S. vol. 3, p. r p* 58). 

10. YARIIAMPALEM . — J.A.H.R*S. vol. III. p. 2, 3 and 4 page t6. 
Mr. Bhavaraj V. Krishnarao. 

I shall... try to give a brief and yet a detailed account of the 
“antiquities found on the hill for the information of those that are interested 
“in general and the Government Archl. Department in particular, so that 
“the latter may make further investigations and unearth something really 
“important from the point of view of the historian and the archaeologist.’’ 

11. KOTTAPALLI (four miles from Gokavaram) Mr* Bhavaraj 
V. Krishnarao J.A,H.R.S ., Vol. III. Parts. 2, 3, & 4, page 88. 

I did not go and see Kottapalli monastery, where I am told 
“ there are small figures and statues as well as some paintings. Until I 
see them I cannot say whether my information is true 

12. GANGAMPAl^EM (24 mile north by west of Peddipuram). 
Peddapuram Taluk Sewell List\of Antiquities vol I page 22. 

A village amongst the hills ( Gungummapaleiii ) there is a cave 
“ temple here said to contain an image of Vlrabhadra. Near it is a 
“ mandapam and a well. Beyond this I have no particulars.” 

A village named Gangampalem is situated only 20 miles North- 
West of Peddapuram and in the Rajahmundry Taluk. It is between 
Yerrampalem and Kottapalle (3}^ miles N. E. of Yenrampalem an d 5 miles 
South of Kottapalle) perhaps the hill near Gangampalem with a cave and 
Vlrabhadra image is same as the Kottapalli monastery with small figures 
and statues as well as some paintings. Perhaps they are in two different 
places and we can expect Buddhist antiquities at Gangampalem and 
Kottapalli. 

13. JAPPANGI (28 miles north of Peddapuram (Zuddettgy), 
now in Yellavaram division. Sewell: List of intiquittes Vol I page 23. 

On a hill to the West of the village is a cave temple containing 
a lifpgam, It is just possible that this may prove to be a Buddhist 
“ chaitya *” 

Mr. Sewell thought that the “ lingam S) here was similar the 
11 tngatn M at Guntapalli ; in fact a small stffpa ( a datfoba) irt a rock 4 
cut i)ih#ra> 
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Oid&vuri District Gazetteer ^Madras 19 r 5) page 287. 

“ Near the village is a cave containing the image of the well- 
V known Brahman Saint Mandavya Mahamuni who is supposed by the 
44 local people to have lived in the cave.’’ 

But it is probably a statue of Sakyamuni (Buddha). 

14. VlRABHADRAPURAM ($ miles South East of Jaddangi). 
Qddavari District Gazetteer ( Madras 1915) page 288. 

* 4 On the Devudu Pinjari hill close by is a small cave in which is 
“ an idol called Virabhadrasvami. This is worshipped every Sivardtri by 
44 the neighbouring hill people". 

It is perhaps a natural cavern with a hindu idol but also it is 
perhaps a Buddhist roack cut cave. 

15. RAMAVARAM /'Seven miles North-West of A&latigelaA 
Yellavaram division. Godavari District Go zetlccr ( Madras 1915^ P^S 1 - 2 ®7- 

“ On a hill near this village is a small cave in which are four 

idols 

Probably a natural cavern with rude idols. However the place 
must be visited. 

. CONCLUSION : The object of the present paper is to stimulate 

the archaeological rechearches in the Godavari District. 



SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN THE 
AGENCY DIVISION OF THE ANDHRA DISTRICTS. 

3 . THE YANADIS *. 

R. SUBBA RAO, M. A . , L.T. 

Jn my papers presented to the Third and the Fifth ALL INDIA 
ORIENTAL CONFERENCES, I described the life and habits of the K5yas 
and Chenchus respectively. It shall be my privilege now to present this 
paper on the Yanadis for the Sixth ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Physical Features and Measurements. 

Like the Khonds, Koyas and Chenchus, the Yanadis belong to 
the Lonlrichi or smooth haired peoples and to the black strata, and 
possess the following bodily features: — dark skin, black curly hair, long, 
and prognathous skull, broad and concave nose, well -developed brow 
ridges, bony frame with narrow chest and short stature. They are clearly 
a Pre-Dravidian aboriginal race, which is not thriving well on account of the 
adverse and unnatural conditions amidst which it is living. They are 
mainly a jungle tribe, generally choosing, on account of their thieving 
tendencies, to live on the border-land of the plain regions. 


The measurements of 

three Yanadi 

skulls obtained 

by Mr. 

Thurston are as follows t: — 


Three skull * . 


Horizontal circumference 

46.8 

46 

47 

Length. 

16.9 

17 

17 

Breadth - 

it. 9 

12.5 

1 2.8 

Cephatic index. 

70.4 

73*5 

72.3 

Nasal height. 

4.9 

3.7 

44 

Nasal breadth. 

2.3 

2,1 

2 • 5 

Nasal index. 

47 

57 

57 


2 Meaning of the term "Yanadi.” 


It would appear that the term is really ‘ afiadi * which means 
“having no beginning'’ or, “immemorial”. The tribe is really ab-original. 

* A paper accepted by the Sixth All.India Oriental Conference held at 
Patna in December, 1980. 

t Vide Madras Government Museum Bulletin volume IV, No, 2, page 91* 

9 
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"Aifot her moaning which is equally proper i 5 having wandering means”. 
The triBe is really nomadic being addicted to hunting and thieving. Another 
meaning is derived from “y&nalam*\ meaning living by the boat ”. 
The typical Yanadis are found at Sriharikota, a sea-coast island in Nellore 
District and some consider that they are immigrants from Straits and 
Australia. 'Their ethnic features also resemble those of the inhabitants of 
Australia. It is more probable that the Australians were themselves 
emigrants from the hfast Indian coast. S mve define it as Enathi , meaning 
“ a low Jungle or forest tribe”. They are the aborigines of the Telugu 
forest and hilly regions, and the strongest proof in support of this is found 
in their speaking a vulgar dialect of Telugu. Yanadi may thus be a corrupt 
form of the Sanskrit word And li , which means “ having no beginning ”. 
The Sanskrit speaking Aryans might have given the name anadulu to 
those ‘primitive aborigines, who, by vulgar usage, came to be called 
Yanadulu. 

3. Yanadi Settlements : Total Population and Distribution. 

They are found all along the Telugu-speaking coast from 
Chinglcput to Gan jam, and number over a lac and one third of people, 
more than half of whom live in Nellore District. The typical Yanadi is 
to be found still in Srlharikofa, Nellore District. Yanadi settlements also 
flourish at Polavaram, Peddapuram and Raiiipa in Godavari District and 
here they are called Nakkalas Their own account is that they lived 
originally near Pulicat lake but were enslaved by Reddi Rajas who ruled 
over the Telugu Districts in the 14th and 15th centuries. They also claim 
to be one with the Chenehus in origin and allude to the worship of the 
common Chenchu Devudti , but otherwise they do neither intcr-mingle with 
them nor observe their social customs. They are far below them in 
culture and habits. While the Chenehus worship Ahdbila Narasimha, the 
Yanadis worship th; P re- Dra vidian gods like Poleramma, Ankamma and 
Dravidian gods like Subrahmanya and Venkateswarlu. The Redd* Yanadis 
who are found in Guntur and Nellore Districts are supposed to be of 
Chenchu clan who tied from Nallamalai hills to the east coast and are 
regarded as the superior class among Yanadis. 

The Madras Census Report for ig2i Part I, p. 157 gives the 
following table of Yanadi population: — 

Population, 

*921 . 1911. 1901. 

Yan 3 di 1,381426, 1,21,549 1,03,906 

The Precentage of increase during this decade, is 13,9 and during 
1901 to 1921 « ft increased by 33%. 
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Territorial Distribution. 

The territorial distribution of the population is thus given in Part a, 


page 123 ; — 


Males, 

Females, 

Agency 


2,865 

3.214 

Ganjam 

... 

1,601 

2,018 

Kistna 

... 

4,204 

4,710 

Guntur 


9,027 

8,85- 

Nellore 


40,465 

38,354 

Cudtfapah 


2,282 

2,173 

Chittoor 

... 

5*724 

5.475 

Chengleput 

... 

2,418 

2,204 


Subdivisions among Yanadis. 

At the census of ig2i, the Yanadis returned 56 occupational 
subdivisions of which the Reddi or Chenchu Yanadis and the Manchi or 
good Yanadis are the main ones. The subdivisions seem to have arisen 
on occupational or professional basis. Thin, the R ddi Yanadis are em- 
ployed as cooks or village watchmen or small cultivators. The Soniafi 
Yanadis are idlers and beggers, but in recent times they are employed as 
scavengers in the several municipalities, on the East Coast. The Adavi 
Yanadis are a forest or jungle clan depending mainly on forest produce 
and leading a nomadic life. The Chntla Yanadis roam about trees and 
live by collecting and selling honey, roots, hefbs and plants. The Garapa 
Yanadis work on dry land and produce a few dry crops. The Nakkala 
Yan&dis are found in Godavari and Vizagapatam Districts and they live by 
catching and eating jackals just as the Kappala Yanadis live by catching 
and eating frogs. The Manchi or good Yanadis are a superior class akin 
to Chenchus and they do not mix with Kappala or N r 'ihkala Yanadis. 
'They live by conducting street dramas and performing Harikathas 
(Divine discourses). 

5 Their Social and Economic Conditions. 

The Yanadis live in small gudems or hamlets consisting of 20 to 
25 huts. Their huts, made of palm leaf, are small and circular and 
conical in shape and of 7 feet high, and rest on a central pole. A small 
hole forms the gateway. A mat, a pot and an iron axe form their chief 
property. Their cooking, eating and sleeping is done outside the hut only. 
Their society is super-patriarchal, as members respect the word of the 
/Vc/da-Yanadi or Headman who can rebuke, fine or even excommunicate 
defaulters. They have no tribal mark or rank excepting the head-ship of 
the gudcm. They give out their Kulam or caste as Yanadi and have 
\hc sub-sects also but are treated by sudras as very low and not of thpii 
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caste. In caste and rank, they are above the Malas and Madigas or the 
Pariahs or Panchamas of the Coastal Districts. In towns like Vizagapa- 
tam, Cocanada, Rajahmundry and Nellore, they lead the life of scavengers 
or fruitsellers or beggers and owing to contact with town life, their society 
is undergoing a change for better. The males are no longer found with 
loin-cloth nor females with rags. They have decent dress, and their man- 
ners have improved.' Their bodily features are changing from black to 
brown, They are no longer illiterate or idiotic. They are adopting new 
house names either after villages or individuals instead of the old one s 
named after articles or animals. But the Suddha or pure Yanadis are 
still superstitious, indolent, simple-minded, ignorant, unclean and vicious. 
They rarely bathe and are least God-fearing. They are quite primitive 
and barbarous. They produce tire by friction with 2 sticks of Konda-ragi , 
aree, juvvi , tad.a and other trees, or with two stones. They spend their 
time in hunting or fishing and eat raw flesh. Th.\y commit house-breaking 
dacoity or murder, ’['hey have neither houses, nor lands, nor families. 
Hence, they are still in the barbarous stage. 

They have house-names (exagamous septs) like Bandi, (cart), 
Chembetti (hammer), Chdaka (parrot), Doddi (sheepfold), 7 g a (fly), 
ILlu (house), Katti (sword), Kottu (cow shed), Meka (goat), Mdiiika 
(measure), Pdimi (snake', T< nkdtja (cocoanut), Tata (garden), Udutnu 
(big lizard), Janda (flag), Elugu (bear), etc. 

Food, Dress and Occupation. 

Their stable food consists of raw flesh of wild animals like deer 
and boar and mild animals like hang lartoise, bandicoot, and fish, fruits; roots; 
nuts ; honey etc. They are very fond of collecting forest produce and 
males and females alike leave their huts alone or in charge of their children 
in the morning and go to the neighbouring forest or hill with a basket, a 
long stick, an iron axe or spear, and collect honey, wax, sarasaparilla, 
tooth sticks ( barrinlci ), Nuxvomic.a, Tamarind, Soapnut, fruits and nuts, 
skins and horns, and return by evening to sell the same in the bazaars and 
buy rice and other necessaries with the proceeds. Generally, being fond 
of drink, they spend the proceeds immediately in the toddy and meat 
shop. The same programme is repeated day after day. They are naturally 
villainous and their thieving tendency leads to crime at nights on the high 
roads or in the neighbouring villages. The Nakkalas are therefore treated 
as a criminal class under Criminal Tribes Act like the Yarakalas and 
Dommaras and kept under watch by the police. 

While the males wear brass bangles for wrists, the females wear 
garlands of wax beads, and imitation corals round their necks and glass 
bangles round*their wrists. Brass rings for fingers and ears are also worn. 
In towns, they are able to lead a settled and economic life and so they 
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possess brass vessels for carrying water and cooking food. On marriage 
occasions, they are able to provide a gold tali, and new cloths to the bride 
and a good feast to all the assembled relations. 

The Yanadis are generally lazy. Hut when they are in want of 
food, they work actively. Rope and basket making, fish, hare and tortoise 
hunting, honey gathering, capturing rats, and bandicoots, collecting forest 
produce, capturing cobras and wild animals, cutting grass, collecting drift 
wood, pick-pocketing, practising medicine, committing thefts and dacoities 
— all these form the chief occupations of the males, while the females 
work as sweepers or scavengers or fruitsellers and the children graze the 
cattle of the villagers for a little sum or grain. Theh are good shikaris 
and hunt the wild beasts skill fully. They know the forest flora well and 
knowing the efficiency of particular herbs and roots, they treat successfully 
fever and rheumatism. They use drugs for cobra bite and their women, in 
times of confinement, take no other medicine but a decoction of certain 
leaves. They make faithful servants provided good watch is kept over 
l hem. 

In the Mitdras Census Report , Part I, page, 221, the following 
table, is given as showing their number, for 1000, engaged in each occupation. 
I11 Pp. 254 to 260 in Part If of the report, as many as 56 occupations, 
are named:- - 

Yanadis . dumber for 1000 engaged 

in each occupation, 

45 7 
i75 

58 

14 

23 N.B. The number of female workers 
36 very largely preponderates in each 

2 1 case. 

2 1 
3 1 
17 

I 2 

I I 
93 

Education, Language and Religion. 

The Yanadis of Telugu parts speak a corrupt and vulgar form 
of Telugu with a peculiar intonation and elongation of all vowels. Some- 
times one is surprised at the the quickness of expression and shortening of 
sound. Those who live on the borders of Tamil Districts speak corrupt 


Labourers 

Cultivators 

Shepherds 

Coolies 

Scavengers 

Wood cutters 

Basket Makers 

Rice pounders 

Fishermen 

Servants 

Miner 
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Tamil mixed with Telugu. In committing crime, they use strange signs 
and sounds, the meanings of which are known only to themselves. 

They are mainly Hindu but their faith in God is faint. Nearly 
1/3 of their total population are returned as Animists in the census of 1921. 
Every Yanadi has a Devara Illu or house of God. They worship 
Ohenchu Divudu as a household God and P 51 eramma or Ankamma or 
Subbarayudu or Venkate£warlu as a Deity ruling the destinies of the whole 
tribe. Wooden, stone or clay idols, water pots, trees or queerly drawn pictures 
on walls, represent their Gods. Their worship is simple and they are their 
own priests. They worship with Kunkuma (red powder) and Turmeric 
(yellow powder) the Go is and they sacrifice fowl to propitiate Gods and 
to invoke their help in their depredatious. On marriage, death, or other 
special • occasions, they sacrifice goats and perform crude ceremonies and 
indulge in feasting and dancing. 

Every or hamlet has a soothsayer or prophet who pre- 

tends to be in communication with some God or Goddess. Yanadis who 
lose their belongings or who ail from diseases consult the prophet by offering 
rice and cocoanuts and by burning camphor or incense before him. Then 
he becomes possessed and is coated with turmeric and Kunkuma , and 
holding a burning wick in his hand, he chants in praise of the deity and 
predicts, in a sing-song manner, the cause of trouble and prescribes proper 
propitiation to the God or Goddess. 

The Yanadis observe omens, when they set out for crime, the sigh* 
of snake or cat being an evil omen. They observe Dasara and Pongal, the 
the two chief Hindu festivals and drink excessively and indulge in merry 
dancing in which males beat the drums and females dance and sing 
vulgar ballads. The Nakkalas also dance on festive occasions in a rude 
manner singing indecent songs. But the Yanadis of Nellore are more 
educated as they enact street dramas and sing well. In recent years, they 
have trained themselves up to the stage. From Cuddapah and Nellore, 
theatrical companies and parties of Bhagavathulu come out occasionally 
to collect money. 

Regarding their education, language and religion, the following figures 
are given in the Malras Census Report for 1921, Parts I & II, 

Madras Census Report Part I. Madras Census Report Part 11 . 

B* 58. Pp. 78 and 107. 

Percentage returned as animists. Education & Language. 

1921 1911 Males. Females. 

46.8 64.7 70,228 68,198 

Out of 1 1/3 lacs, 64,000 are (851 literate) (173 literate) 

returned as Animists. p. 236. 66, 598 speak Telugu. 66,792 speak Telugu. 

The rest speak Tamil or mixed Telugu and Tumi). 
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Marrlaco, WMh and Death Ceremonies. 

Adivi or forest Yanadis on account of their primitive and barbar- 
ous life practise marriage by consent or by force, a^s the case may be. 
There is no ceremony among them. But the Reddi and Manchi Yanadis who 
are leading a settled life and are somewhat cultured, indulge in formal 
marriage ceremonies. Generally, the parents leave the.. matter to the 
concerned couple. Post puberty marriages are the rule. Formerly, a 
simple betrothal ceremony at the bridegrooms’ house finished the business 
but now a fuller ceremony has taken place. The bride groom presence 
voli or Kanyafulkam or bri deprice to the maternal uncle of the bride 
and new cloths to the parents of the bride. A marriage pandal is 
raised and relations are invited. The br?de and groom bathe and put on 
new cloths dipped in Turmeric water. The Kank mam of mango leafr 
tied to a thread, is tied to the wrists of the parties by the maternal unci, 
who acts as the priest Then the bridegroom in the presence of all relatives 
ties tali a small gold piece attached to thread-round the neck of the bride 
to the accompaniment of the beat of drum and pipe. After tali , the pai* 
pour rice over each other’s heads. It is called Talarhbralu. The distrj 
bution* of pan supari among relations, a feast and a dance clo.se the ceremony 
*The parties then leave for honeymoon. 

The state of conjugal fidelity among the Yanadis is low ; adultery 
is a common vice among males and females. Pregnancy before marriage 
is not considered a serious matter. Widows can remarry but not withs 
Tali ceremony. Polyandry is not found but polygamy is common. Desere- 
tion by either party leads to divorce which is obtained by informing the 
Kula Pedda or Headman. The party that wrongfully deserts has to pay 
fine to the aggrieved party. The deserted wife is allowed to keep he r 
children, even when she marries another husband. Illegal intimacy with 
persons of other than Yanadi caste is punished with fine or excommuni- 
cation by the village head, Yanadis never resorting to courts of law. 

There is no purudu or birth pollution at child-birth. The woman 
after confinement is given decoction of certain leaves and herbs for three 
days and then rice diet. On the ioth day, she bathes. A net is hung 
in front of the door to keep out evil spirits. The child after one month 
or more is named with the soothsayer’s consent after an article or an ancestor. 
Appigadu, Durgadu, Akkigadu, Macharigadu, are some of the names of 
the Nakkalas, 

The Yanadis bury their dead and Hindu funeral rites are observed. 
The corpse is laid on leaves and washed. Parched rice is thrown on it by 
BapmdaSi Magnates) and then it is carried on a bier to the grave. The heads 
of families attend the burial and place three handfuls of earth into the 
burial pit and return after the burial and purify themselves first by ordinary 
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bath aitd then by sprinkling ash or turmelic water. People of the same 
gotrd or sapindaa drink a handful of water. On the 2nd or 3rd day 
after burial they perform Chinnadinam or Small ceremony Day, when they 
go to the burial place and sprinkle milk, rice and water on it just as they 
do on the day of burial itself. 

The P eddadinam or Pig ceremony I) ary is performed generally on 
the tenth dayi The ton cooks rice in a new pot. A clay image, to 
represent the departed relative, is made and kept in front of the hut and 
the rice balls are spread in front of it. Then the image and rice balls 
are taken to a pond or tank where the assembled relations offer prayers to 
the same and finally they nre thrown into it. They then bathe and sprinkle 
turmeric water and return home, when a feast is arranged for all relations. 
As usual, music supplied by the pipe and drum and a dance close the 
ceremony. 

Conclusio'n. 

As seen from the Madras Cenmes Reports* the population figures 
for 1901 to 1921 give a steady increase showing that the tribe is increa- 
sing. All the same, it is very backward and primitive and a few large 
subdivisions like the Adivi YaiTadis arc classified as criminal tribes and 
watched by police. They have not parted the stage of primitive or stone 
age. Also, owing to the promiscuous life led by them. death rate is 
high and they do not live-long. The Yanadi is ignorant, foolish and 
vicious and his pitiable and neglected condition must evoke sympathy. His 
position must be improved by Government by starting reclamation works 
and reformatory schools. The children should be clothed, fed and educated 
while the adults must be provided work in reserve forests or in Government 
lands. They may be provided with money and tools of cultivation so that 
they may become a peaceful agricultural community. The settlement of 
Yanadis at Bapatla (Stuartpuram) under the Salvation Army and their edu- 
cation by C. B. Mission has to some extent improved their condition and 
the experiment should be tried on a larger scale by the Government, consi- 
dering that it is such tribes which are really depressed and oppressed that 
should be protected from total extinction. 
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Chapter XI. 

VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION. 

A study of South Indian Polity is incomplete without a sketch of 
the village administration. That the whole of Southern India, especially 
the portion comprised by the modern Madras Presidency and the South 
Indian states of Mysore and Travancore, was a net work of tiny village 
republics, till a few centuries ago, is an admitted fact both by the Indian and 
the foreign Historians. They survived dynasties after dynasties and suc- 
ceeded revolutions after revolutions. The Various* epigraphs published so 
far bear an eloquent testimony to the above fact. 

A few inscriptions of the period under study, relating to the 
present subject, are found, but it can be fairly presumed, that the village 
republics which flourished during the Chola and to Chaiukyan epochs 
nourished also under the Vijayanagar Empire. But the strong centralised 
Government under this Empire did not foster the growth of these village 
states ; and yet we find evidence of their existence and their functions. 

Each village or group of villages, was administred by a village 
assembly elected by the villagers. The assembly consisted of various 
committees with powers to dispose of matters relating to the particular 
branch of administration entrusted to the same. The committees were 
subordinate to the assembly and had to carry out its orders. 

Some Fundamental Functions of the Village Assembly. 

From the various inscriptions extant, we set forth below some 
important functions exercised by those corporate bodies and elucidate 
each function with records so far available. 

(A) These corporate bodies possessed absolute control over the 
property vested in its hands and hence sell or acquire land for any pur* 
pose, whether of charitable or of public utility. For the benefit of the 
readers who may be pessimistic about the existence of these village 
assemblies in days of old, we may mention some instances where their 
existence has been brought to light. An unfinished record of the Vijayanagar 
king Harihara II. in &aka 1310, mentions the assembly of $evaikulatni 
4 
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Two inscriptions Nos, 217 and 370 of 1917 of Bukka II, cated in 
Saka 1327 and 1328 respectively. From the former we learn that the 
assembly of Tiruvandarkoyil consisted of 4,000 members, which was, 
indeed* a very unwieldy body for transacting business . 1 * 

An inscription of Mallikarjuna Deva Maharaja inS. 1381 records 
a gift for the merit of Narasingaraja Udaiyar and incidentally mentions 
the great assembly ( Mahasabha ) of Kavirippakkam .2 So on we can 
multiply instances of their mention and the various instances that are 
quoted below, in substantiating their powers and functions, will all tend 
to prove our statement. No. 330 of 1923 of the time of Harihara IT, 
registers the purchase of certain villages by one Srirama Bhafta from the 
Assembly of Ukkal alias Vikramabharan ichchatruvedimangalam in 
in Pagur-nadu fbr 400 panams. No. 358 of 1903, during the time of the 
same monarch, records a sale of a village for 400 panams to certain 
individual by the same assembly. So' also 359 of 1923, of the time of 
the same emperor registers the purchase of a 1/3 share of a 
certain village by one Narayana Bhatta from the same Assembly for 200 
panams. 3 An inscription of the time of Virupaksa 1 . records a grant as 
Tirunamattukani to the temple by the village assembly of Tirupparundurai, 
of land confiscated by them from a certain AndanpiJJai of Tirupattur, on 
account of some fault committed by the latter. This is one of instances 
of the power wielded by the assemblies of that pjriod. 4 An inscription 
to the east of Sahalli, Malvilli Taluk, which seems to bear the date S. 
1452, informs us that all the Malta} anas of Gavudugafe granted certain 
lands as a tax free Kodge to Kala-Nayaka for having made Saveyahalli, 
a pura : 5 An inscription of Pratapa Devaraya records an agreement among 
the villagers of Mangadu, prohibiting Ihe sale of lands to outsiders or 
even a gift of them as a dowry, and “ this record affords an unique 
example of the attempt at the preservation of th ; corporate unity of the 
village. 6 One inscription of the time of Achyutaraya, records a gift to 
the shrines of Papavinasadeva, Raghunathadeva, and Viresvaradeva, by 
the m ihdjanas of Nagaragere alias Krishnaray vSa nudra-agrahara, a 
village in Roddanadu. Another inscription of the same emperor records 
the sale of a land to the above shrines by the mahajanas of the 
Sarvmndnya Agrahara village Kanchisamudra, which was given to them 
as a free gift by Pratapa Devaraya. 7 A record dated S, 1302 registers 

1 Para 07 of Epigraphical Report for 1918 

Z No. 13 of North Arcot District {Madras Insert ptio .».) 

8 Para 40 of Epigraphical Report for 1924 

i Para 35 of epigraphical Report for 1985 — 80 

5 Page 42 Mysore Epigraphical Report for 1920 

6 No 779 CJaingulput District ( Madras Inscriptions) 

7 Nos. 76 and 77 of Anantapur District (Madras Inscriptions) 
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the grant of some land in the village Maddur, otherwise called Upendra- 
pura, and the toll collections of the village for the services of feeding 
pilgrims, recitation of Vidas etc. in the temple of J>esinatha, by the 
mahajanas and Gauda prajegal) of Maddur . 8 

(B) That these assemblies possessed certain inherent rights of 
fresh taxation, determining the taxes payable to the paramount authority, 
is elucidated by certain epigrapiis that are available. No. 178 of 1926, 
registers the decision of the assembly of Sifurayal excluding Sarvamdnya 
land belonging to a certain deity and to include others for purposes of 
taxation. No. 59 of 1914. belonging to the period of Yirapratapa 
Pevaraya registers an agreement entered by the assembly of Parantakanatfu 
and the Valangai 91 and Idangai 98 sects regarding payment of dues to 
the Bdjagararii of the King. No. 384 of 1914 the same year 
records the gift of right of levying certain taxes to a goldsmith, by the 
people of Kulai-Kulattur. 

(C) These republics exercised the functions of a trustee which 
accepted the management of charitable endowments by any private persons 
and accepted deposits both in kind and coin, or in the shape of landed 
property for administering the trust on the interest derived from the 
deposit. Kp. Colin. No. 469 of 1925, of the time of Bukkaraya, 
records an agreement by the assembly of Nandi kaifipa-chaturvedimangalam, 
to feed certain ascetics daily in return for a grant of 400 lculi of tax-free 
land, made as danapupam by a lady named Umaiyal-Ammaiyal. No. 470 
of the same year registers a similar agreement by the same assembly with 
a certain Vanakkani Ponnali Nambi, a merchant of Mirpadi, who endowed 
as dancipuram , 2,000 hull of land in the village Yaippur for feeding daily 
a specified number of persons versed in Vedas. 

(P) The assemblies, exercised certain judicial functions ; one of 
such is narrated from an interesting epigraph available. A dispute arose 
between two priests and the managers of the temple of Kamesvara-Utfaiya- 
nayanar at Apgalur, about the privilege of worshipping the God all the 
thirty days. The case is succintly stated as follows: — A has been 
enjoying for a long time the privilege of worshipping the God all the 
thiry days of the month in the temple, while actually only 15 days 
belonged to him by right and the remaining to B who abandoned the 
worship and left it unclaimed. ‘ ’ sold 7^ days of privilege of worship* 

out of the 15 days of privilege of worship to B' of another priest C ’ and 
gave him a sale deed. The sale deed so exeeuted, now deprived ‘ A’ of 
the acquired right enjoyed by him for some generations back. A became 
issue less and the ‘ Natfdr volunteered to settle the question of enjoyment, 

8 No, 56 of Inscriptions; Mysore Archaeological Report for 
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and dt&ing the period of settlement of the question, the worship of the 
temple was performed by an outsider. Then ‘ A 1 appealed to Tirumala 
Niyaka, the ruler of the District. He, and the Natt&r, together advised 
the partied to put the case before the mahajanas of the Agrah&r&a of 
Kulattur and Alambalam etc. The mahajanas assembled together and 
heard the case from both sides and delivered the following judgment. 
*A’ may have been the hereditary holder of only of 15 days of privilege 
and it was not fair to sell part of the disputed portion thereof to an 
outsider C \ while the right to purchase in virtue of long enjoyment 
primarily rested in ‘ A \ So A must continue to enjoy the full 30 days as 
before and sale deed given to C ’ should be cancelled. 9 The above 
instance, demonstrates the democratic spirit, in which such disputes were 
settled in days gone by. 

(E) Instances there were, that certain private institutions like 
these fostered the growth of handicrafts also. 10 

Merchant Guilds. 

Even then the paramount power, or the high officials of the 
state, never interfered into the rights of these assemblies and could not 
remit taxes, or make gifts of them, without consent of these bodies, which 
represented the general will of the peeple and which jealously guarded the 
interests of the local people and the Commities. Ep. Colin. No. 
681 of 1923 records that Abbaraja Timmappa, the agent of the 
Pradhdna Tirumalardya , granted the mdlavfsa of certain villages 
for the offering of the god Tiruvengalanatha with the consent of 
Sefti-prailhd'ias of the villages and of the Mahanddu . Again Kampadeva 
Anna, another officer of Achyutaraya is said to have made gift of some 
duties on crops and of the fee on marriages to the temple of GauriSvara, 
with the consent of Ndnadtsa merchants. 11 We have already noticed 
the instance of Belur inscription recording how Salumule Benja merchants, 
with various sects dependent on them and all the Holiyas of Vijayanagar 
and 26 other towns where fairs were established, resolved to pay Muddapa- 
Dandatiayaka, certain dues in return for the protection afforded by him. 12 
A record of the Vijayanagar king Achyutaraya in S. 1456 mentions a gift of 
tolls collected by the merchants at the market held every Sunday in the 
hamlet of Viresvara-Devapura belonging to Lepakshi, of tolls raised in 
Harunadu and Hosura Nadu and of other income, for oblations to be 
offered at the instance of VIrananayaka. 

9 Para 96 of Epigraphical Report for 1914 

10 Para 40 Of Epigraphical Report for 1924 

11 Para $3 of the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1928 

12 Ep. Carn. vol, V part I BL 75 
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* When Vira Vijaya Maharayar son Devaraya was on throne, the 
S&lumMe of the 56 countries, with all the cultivators, and Panchalas, 
having assembled, established a weekly fair. In connection with it, which is 
a mdnya , for the Pattana-svami of the fair Chiyi-Bassi-Chetti, they granted 
him a land. is 

A record of 6. 1447 which falls into the reign of 6ri Krishna 
Devaraya, supplies the interesting information that a certain Chennamma 
Nayanigar settled three parts of land under a tank at Kandlakunta be sc* 
apart for Velamas , Gods, and the Btahmins and two for Kapus who 
guarded the country. This affords some indication of the system of 
village autonomy which was is force in Vijayanagar times The cultivating 
classes exercised certain rights along with the Brahmins and the gods.U 
Thus we find that village republics existed and exercised certain 
functions, preserving the democratic spirit in the medieval South Indian 
Polity and administration of the temple. 

Chapter XII. 

TEMPLE ADMINISTRATION. 

One important branch of local Self Government in the mediaeval 
South Indian Polity is its Temple administration. 'The temple in the 
South is the pageant of the South Indian monarch's patronage of learning 
and monuments of his munificience. It is the emblem of the excellent 
workmanship of the South Indian architect and a conspicuous singn of 
the South Indian culture. To crown all, it^is the epitome of the aesthetic 
mentality of the monarch. Innumerable Inscriptions that have been so for 
published throw a flood of light on the administration of these temples. 
These temples were august administrative institutions in themselves and 
managed by committees or priests, or agents probably elected by the 
villagers or appointed by them or by the state. The subject is generally 
dealt with under the following heads. 

1. Royal Patronage 

a. Construction and maintenance of temples. Religious neutrality. 

b. Grant of villages and lands to the temples 

c. Making over taxes due to the state, to the temples. 

d. Remitting of taxes on lands gifted away to the temple. 

e. Interference in the temple affairs. 

II. Public Patronage. 

a. Construction and maintenance of temples. 

b, Imposition of taxes, for festivals and construction or gopurams. 

18 Ep, Cam • vcl. X BP 72 

%i para 65 of the Epigraphical Report 1946 
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III, Control. 

a. Management by the village assembly. 

b. Management by the committee of trustees. 

c. Management by priests. 

d. Management by agents. 

IV. Finance. 

a. Purchase and sale oflands. 

b. Receipts and disbursements. 

c. Trust properties. 

d. Investments. 

e. Keeping of accounts. 

f. Temple Treasury. 

V. Temple Servants and Miscellaneous. 

a. Their colononisation. 

b. The settlement of disputes. 

c. Dancing girls. 

d. Religion and art. 

e. Record of ancient Indian History. 

i. Royal Patronage. 

'The numerous temples that now adorn the South Indian lands- 
cape owe their existence to the muniiicience of its monarchs. To whatever 
faith they belonged, they constructed temples to the Gods of the other 
faiths also. The selection of sites for these shrines, shows also their 
aesthetic bent of mind. In either on the bank of a sacred river, or in 
the midst of a valley or on the peak of a mountain or in the heart of a 
populous and religious centre of pilgrimage. The Vijayanagar monarchs of 
the first Dynasty constructed Yaishnava and Saiva temples and built 
Jaina shrines also ; for the history of Jainism in the Kanarese Province 
dates back to the Kadamba and the Western Chalukyan times. The 
Kadamba kings were supporters of the faith and the Western Chalukyan 
monarchs patronised the same creed. Though the founders of the Vijaya. 
gar Empire imbibed the philosophical expositions of the Advaitic monism 
of the sage Vidyaranya, they were also influenced by the Jaina faith. 
Jaina temples were built in the heart of the city and ministers like 
Baichappa, Ijrugappa, who were the followers of the Jaina creed, were 
the ministers and generals of army under Bukka and his successors. The 
family God of the Vijayanagar monarchs is Virupaksha, the great Siva who 
dwells in the famous temple of that name in the capital. The last ruler 
of the first dynasty forsook Saivism and became an ardent Vaishnava and 
his subjects also followed the same faith according to “ Propannamrtam” 
The monarchs of the second, third and the fourth dynasties were all 
fervent Vaishnavas , but they never forgot their tutelary God Virupaksha. 
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Emperor Krishparaya built both Siva and Vaishpava temples. After the 
first Kalinga Expedition, the king restored, and repaired the damage and 
carried out extensions to the Vaishnava temples at Ahobilam, Tinipati 

etc., and Siva temples at Kalahasti, Srisailam, Tiruvannamaiai and 

Chidambaram. 

Not only did they soend their fabulous wealth on the construction, 
extension and upkeep of these glorious shrines, but they granted villages 

and lands for their maintenance. The grants were registered for the 
religious merit of their parents, for the glory of their ministers, to com- 
memorate their victories, for the celebration of certain festivities connected 
with the temple at the time of their coronation, and on some other 

important occasions. 

The benefactions, thus made, may be divided into two broad 
classes (i) Divadana lands and (2) Devadayu lands. The former were 
lands held by the temple and the latter were lands granted for the 
support of the temple. These lands were not exempted from taxation and 
the authorities who managed them had to pay the Rajdjdram the annual 
taxes due to the royal exchequer. But there were occasions also when the 
monarch made over taxes due to the state, to the temple. Devaraya I. 
issued a ‘ Nir pa ’ or order to Srigirimatha of Chandragiri asking him to 
remit the Jodi of 13^4 pyri and 6 Vi panam or 13, j6J4 panam, at 10 panams 
per pop due to the Chandragirirajya from Tiruppukkuli, in order that, 
that amount may be utlised for the temple of Poren*upperumal of that 
place. The order further requests the viceroy to send his own. 
Tiruvahichchi f(u to the ‘ St ha tiilcas of the village to make copies of 
kings order 1 

Mallikarjuna is stated to have granted to the Nityesvara Siva 
temple as Srimtishpam the taxes amounting to 20 pat^am collected from 
the Kaikkolas living in the Tirumadavilagam of that temple, in order to 
conduct service in that temple called Rahuttamindan-Sandi.^ An interest- 
ing epigraph of Kampana II. registers the grant of Madambakkam to the 
temple of Sirrein-Aludaiya Itfayanar. The charter issued under the orders 
of the king, by a certain Viftappar runs “ This village, the whole villages 
which is the sacred holding of God, limited by its four boundaries, inclu- 
ding the village waste, wet lands, and garden lands with all its limitations 
of communal obligations, fees on cotton looms, obligations for maintaining 
oil mills etc., fees for maintaing village servants and other similar 
obligations, new or old, which may hereafter become due from each 
tenant, we have given for worship, and repairs as Sarvarndhya grant to 
this temple in order that it may last till the Sun and Moon exist’’. The 

1 Para tfO of Epigraphical Report for 1916 

% ]?aru til of Epigraphical Report for 1916 
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limitations imposed by the charter are many, and signify that although 
the donee — in this case the temple~~was exempted from ail assessments 
payable to the established government, was still bound to obey certain 
rules of internal management and communal obligations . 3 An inscription 
in Chennake£avasvami temple in Santaravuru registers that Sijuva 
Telungarayadeva-maharaya declared tax free the lands owned by Gods 
and Brahmins of Ravuru for the merit of himself and his parents.* An 
inscription at Sedamangalam in South Areot District informs us that in 
A.D, 1517 Krishna Raya remitted a revenue of 10,000 gold pieces in 
favour 1 6 f certain Siva and Vishnu temples. In Ep. No. 125 of 19041 s a 
long list of Siva and Vishnu temples which were benefited by the 
remission . 5 

The interference of the King was sought for, whenever any 
maladministration, or oppression from any authority took place. The 
Tiruvorriyur Inscription of Devaraya II: records that the mahofvaras of 
the temple complained to the king, that the tenants, servants, and other 
residents of the village owned by the temple, had been much distressed by 
the imposition of taxes such as Jodi , Mugamparvai , Angasaloi , 
Sambadam , and Vj£e*hdddyam and also by the lease system introduced 
by Government officers for adoption the trustees. Thereupon it was 
ordered by the king that the above taxes together with the Ari£i-karaa> 
gold bull, good cow, ve((i and Kaffayam, be hereafter collected by the 
mahesvara* of the temple, that the lease lands already paid for be 
redeemed by money received from the royal treasury . 6 

Another epigraph of the same monarch registers an order of 
the king to the managers of all temples and temple charities* in the 
district of Tiruchchirupalli-Usavadi thus ; — * 

“ As we have been informed by the mahitvaras and Marudavapa- 
Chchiran that the king’s officers in the villages belonging to the temple 
are unjustly collecting the taxes, Kannikkai, AraSuperu, Karapkkar-jo$i, 
Vi&eshadaya, Alamanji etc., representing these to be dues payable to the 
palace, that the villagers taking upon the mortagage lands they purchased, 
presented or otherwise owned by the temples, stubbornly refuse to give 
back those lands to the temples and that in consequence temple tenants 
have abondoned the villages, cai^ng thereby the stoppage of worship in 
these temples, we order that the taxes mentioned above, shall no longer he 
collected, the only payable tax however being Sulavanippop ; that the 

8 Para 49 of Epigraphical Report { or 19l2 
4 Para $4 of Epigraphical Report for 1916 

6 Nos. 288 of 1903 and 125 of 19J4 of Epi graphical collection* aud para 28 of 
Epi graphical Report for 1901 

6 No, 226 of 1913 of Epigrapbical collections 
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worship shall be conducted in future and that the temple lands shall in no 
case be let out on a long lease, nor shall this be assigned to any one tax 
free etc. 7 

A record dated S. 1 333 of Virabhupati Udaiyar states that as 
the residents of Valudilaiiibhattuchavadi who had agreed to measure out 
to the temple of Poppam-balaniathar, one tuni and one padakku of paddy 
per ma of wet land, to pay 54 of panam per md ot dry land give one 
Ulakku of ghee per payir of 20 cows and one U(akku of oil for every 
pifavn , had discontinued this supply, the King ordered the revival of it and 
from the proceeds, instituted in his name, the midday service of God. 8 

Thus innumerable instances may be quoted, whence the monarch 
interfered in the temple administration, whenever his influence was needed 
in the discharge of Justice. 

Public Patronage. 

Apart from the Royal patronage that the . South Indian Temple, 
enjoyed from time to time, it had its equal share from the public patro- 
nage. We come across innumerable epigraphs that instance the statement. 
An epigraph of the time of Vira Bukkanna Odiyar records the construction 
of Mallikarjuna temple in Arisekere, by the Mahdj anas of the village and 
the grant of some land for services in the temple including wages to the 
‘ Kclukutiga' by the Mahdj anas under the orders of Mahapradhana 
Basaveya Dannaikar. 9 One inscription records the grant of some land in 
the village Maddur otherwise called Upendrapura and the toll collections 
of the village for the services of feeding pilgrims, recitation of Vedas and 
Purapas etc., in the temple of Desinatha by the Mahdj anas and Gandu 
Prajegal of Maddur. 1 ** We had already an occasion to notice elsewhere 
how the people came forward to shoulder burdens of additional taxation, 
when it was a matter of religious inspiration. A provision had to be 
made for dancing girls for god Ramanatha and thirty gadydna a year 
had to be raised for the purpose and the brahmins levied this at the 
rate of one pana per plough on the Sudras and one pana for the family 
of labourers for hire and undertook to pay the amount in three instal- 
ments. 11 Yet another inscription of the time of Krishpadevaraya records 
the visit of his great minister to Tejfkanambi, on which occasion he 
imposed a contribution of 2 papa for eve*/ village and hamlet to provide 
for the car festival of the god Alvar. 12 Instances may be multiplied but 

7 Para 27 of Epigraphical Report for 1004 

8 452 B of Ep, Col . for 1921—22 

9 Mysore Archaeological Reports for 1928 No. 4 S’ 1221 

10 Ibid 56 S* 1302 

11 Ep . Cam, vol IV part 2 GPU 32 and 34 

12 Ep. Cam . vol. IVOU8 

5 
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all these tend to show that public patronage equally extended to the 
temple in those days. 

Control. 

The next important subject in the administration of the temple 
is the agency through which it was governed. We can broadly divide the 
same and state that it was four-fold. It was managed by the village 
assembly or Sthanikas (Trustees) or by the priests. We have instances 
to show that the administration was also entrusted to agents of the king 
or the provincial governors. Whatever may be the agency through which 
the affairs of the temple were administered, we can boldly assert that 
the administration was conducted very efficiently, in the interests of the 
god or goddess that inhabited the temple. 

Conclusion. 

The South Indian Temple was thus a powerful economic and 
social entity besides being a source of religious inspiration. It was 
the one institution common both to the ruler and the people 
enjoying the fullest advantages of their healthy cooperation, for by its 
very origin the temple was a corporation founded with the full cooperation 
of the local public and the ruling sovereign and his local subordinates. 
Royal patronage and popular cooperation took many forms but the most 
common thing was the giving of villages and of lands for the benefit of the 
great Hindu Institution and management and control by both of them. 

Every temple, generally was under the mangement of a *com. 
mittee. In cases where there was no committee the village assembly 
acted as the trustee. The central shrine was in the management of the 
priests or a committee of priests who were responsible to carry on the 
obligations relating to the maintenance of worship and other things. 
Similar to the temple central shrine the temple treasury was in the manage- 
ment of a committee, which possessed administrative powers, like the selling 
of lands belonging to the temple. ( Ep . Col . No. 321 of 1921). Whenever 
there were cases of embezzlements by the temple officers there were com- 
missions appointed by the ruling king or his subordinate for enquiry and 
proper punishment of the culprits. Above all, the temple in the South India 
appears to have been treated as a Registry office, but fortunately with 
greater chances of its records lasting longer time than at the present day 
This must have been the spirit under which inscriptions previously engraved 
on the temple walls, pillars and doorways were scrupulously re-engraved 
when the structure was rebuilt, under official supervision, (Nos. 486 & 487 
of 1021). It is this habit of registration which has behind it a truly 
business-like and historic instinct, that the modern research student owes 
so much of his accurate knowledge of the past to, and for which he cannot 
but feel thankful. 



krishnadevaraya, his officers and contemporaries 

K, RAGHAVACHARYULU, M.A., B.L. 

In the last article*, I dealt with the importance of Rdyavachakamu 
in dealing with the campaigns of Krishnadevaraya and pointed out that 
the book is entitled to great weight as campared to the Chr< nicies of 
Paes and Nuniz and other vernacular sources. Krishnaraya vijayamu of 
Dhurjati is based upon Rdyavachakamu and repeats its contents to the 
minutest detail. Rdyavachakamu was written for Visvanatha Naik of 
Madura (1540 A. 1 ).); it closes with the return of Krishnaraya from the 
campaigns in Kalinga. 

1 The most important pe.sonxge in the Vijayanagar History of that 
time is Saluva Timmarasu, the great Chancellor, otherwise known as Appaji. 
History honours him and legendary tradition has woven round him a 
number of stories in connection with Krishnadevaraya though many of 
them have not stood the test of historical criticism. 

Timmarasu was the minister of Vira Narasimharaya, and the 
1 Busbalrao ’ of Nuniz. Nuniz further informs us that Vfra Narasimharaya 
in order to obtain the throne for his own son after his death asked 
Timmarasu to put out the eyes of Krishnadevaraya and bring them to him. 
The minister took the eyes of a she-goat to the dying king and after his 
death, raised Krishnadevaraya to the throne. Krishnadevaraya made him 
his chief minister and Timmarasu continued to hold an important position 
in the state till the later days of Krishnadevaraya. Equally strange is 
the story adverted to by Nuniz that the favourite minister was suspected 
of havipg done away with Tirumalaraya, the son of Krishnadevaraya and 
that the latter imprisoned Timmarasu, his son and brother Govindaraja 
and put out their eyes. That Krishnadevaraya had a son named Tirumala- 
raya by Tirumalarhba is proved by epigraphical evidence 2 but the story 
about Timmarasu does not find support elsewhere. 

Timmarasu was a favourite of the king. ‘He commanded the 
whole household, and to him all lords acted as towards the king/ (Paes). 
During the reign of Krishnadevaraya, he was welt advanced in age. The 
Virinchipuram Inscription (A. D, 1496) during the reign of Immadi 

* See above volume IV pp. 221—226 

1. S % /. Inscriptions vol IV Nos, 8J3 & 303 (Saka 1429 & 1431 ) 

2, Ep ♦ Carnatica vol IV Magadi Nos, G <Sc 82, 
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Narasimharaya refers to a grant by him. 3 He was the Chief Minister of 
Krishiiadevaraya and one of the Inscriptions goes so far as to describe 
him as the very body of his master (South Indian Inscriptions , vol. VI. 
No. 146 — Sachivo ** sya deha-iva t 

The great minister was an Aruvela iViydgi Brahmin of Kaupdinya 
Oolra and was a warrior as well as a great administrator. He followed 
Krishnaraya in his campaigns ancl received the viceroyalty of Kondavidu 
at his hands. Nuniz says that he left his brother G 5 vindaraja and procee- 
ded with his master in his Kalinga tour. The minister was personally 
present at the siege of Raichur in 1520 A. I). He is said to have 
defeated one Madar Maliquo near Kondavldu (Sewell thinks that the 
latter was a general of Kutub Shah of Golconda) and after settling the 
country returned to Vijayanagar. 

h dyavachakamu refers to him along with Ayyamarasu, Kondama- 
rasu and Bacharasu. The book further refers to the dissatisfaction of 
Krishnaraya during the early years of his reign and Timmarasu repriman- 
ded him for his lack of foresight in leaving the capital at dead of night 
on a certain occassion and promised him that hence forward the affairs of 
the kingdom would be run in accordance with his wishes. The book further 
informs us of the strategem of Timmarasu in creating disunion between 
the Sixteen Pdtrudus and Prataparudra Gajapati of Kalinga which led 
to the defeat of the latter and the victory of Krishnaraya. The commen- 
tary on FraboJhachandrfldaya of Krishnamisra by Nadendla GSpamantri, 
a nephew of Timmarasu, refers to the latter as a patron of Poets, 
Kavi’parijatah . The Bezwada Inscription of Singaraja 4 refers to him in 
equally eulogistic terms. 

I jpSsSKSSjrtfo 8Sfcr»_8SSb® SJ^wAbPr^sS)® 

sS>o^®r5^*®083&35S»&o (®r3 S^r»c*fc 

“akhilam-api bhuvana-bharam murti-mati visvasa nivase nikhila gunanam-ati- 
tapanadhamni Salva Timma namni mantrini pati vijitasura mantrini nidhaya. 

Further, Timmarasu is said to have been the author of a 
commentary called Manohara on the Bdiabhdrata of Agastya (Refer 
Sources of Vijayanagar History p 143, where the colophon of the work is 
cited). We also learn that Timmarasu had a Kdryakarta (Secretary) 
called Renfuri ChitfamarasuS, and his Upapradhana or second minister was 
Somarasu son of Melamamantri of Chandragiri. 


3. S. I I vol I No. 115 

4. Ibid 789 •(Saka 1440^ 

5. S /. /. vol IY No. 702 
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2 Saluva Govindaraja brother of Timmarasu and son of Rachi- 
raju. Prior to A. D. 1513* R appears that Govindaraja as well as Timma- 
rasu were in enjoyment of Gutti Sima.6 The statement of Nuniz that 
Timmarasu left his brother Gdvindaraja in charge of Kopdavidu is not 
correct. Govindaraja is referred to as the Ndyak of Terakanambi Sitha in 
Hoysale nadu between A. D. 1513 — 22. An inscription of 1 52*3 A. D. refers to 
him as a minister of Krishnadevaraya?. In the battle of Raichur, 
G5vindaraja followed Kumara Virayya of Seringapatam as is referred to by 
Nuniz as ‘ Ogendraho,’ the Governor of the city of Vijayanagar 

3 Nadentfla Gopamantri was the nephew (sister’s son) of the 
great Minister Timmarasu and the son of Krishnambika and Timmamantri. 
He had two brothers Kona and Appa. The latter married Tirumalamba, 
t»he daughter of Timmarasu and Lakshmamamba, and the work Rajas ekhara 
Chnritam of Madayagari Mallana in Telugu is dedicated to him. He 
became famous for his benefactions to the poor. Gopamantri is referred 
to in Rdjfsfikhara Chari tun as having bejn ruling over the kingdom of 
Gutti but was placed in charge of Kondavidu by his uncle Timmarasu. 
He was the author of Krishnarjunasamvadamu , a Dvipadalcavya in 
Telugu and a commentary in Sanskrit on the famous Prabodhachandrodaya 
of Krishna Misra. Both the works refer to him as the ruler of Kondavidu, 
His assistant was one Dechayamatya, the author of a commentary on 
Mahimrwstava and a pupil of Lakshmidhara, Rdyavachakamu mentions 
that after the Siege of Kondavidu, one Kondayya (Rayasam Kondamarasu) 
was left in charge of the fort. But this seems only to be a temporary 
arrangement. Kondamarasu as we shall presently see was in charge of the 
Udayagiri division. At Kondavidu, Krishnadevaraya took Virabhadra, 
the son of Prataparudra Gajapati, Narahari Pairo son of Kumara Hammira 
Patro, Mallapakhan of Rachuru, Vuddanda khan, Pusapati Rachiraju, 
Lakshmipatiraju, Janyala Kesavapatrudu and Balachandra Mahapatro of 
the west as prisoners but seems to have treated them with respect and 
released, them subsequently. 6 7 8 9 10 

4 Rayasam Kondamarasu. He was the son of Sripatiraju 
Timmaya and Singayamma and seems to have been in charge of Penugonda 
in A.D. 1512.™ He was put in charge of the Udayagiri Division about 
A. I). 1515 and continued till A. J). 1525. He was in his old age a 
minister and kdryakarta of Krishnadevaraya and is said to have built the 
two tanks of Anantasagaram and Kaluvayi. In the battle of Raichur in 

6 . Ibid vol IV Noa. 800 802 & 803 

7. Ep. Car , vol IV Ch. 99 

8 . Recently published in Hyderabad by Mr. S. PratapaReddi 

9. Amaravati Inscription — Saka 1437 S. J. T , vol VI, $0. $4$. 

10. Mp. Carnatica, vol Xfl Pg. 5 
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A. f»'"i 52 o he was one of the generals in the army of Krishnadevaraya. 
Nuniz refers to him as Conclemara (Condamarade) and says that he wa§ 
the person consulted by Narasa Nayak, the father of Krishnaraya in his 
attempt to get at the throne of the Saluvas. He further says that after 
the alleged dishonour of Timmarasu about A.D. 1527 , Krishnadevaraya 
appointed as his chief minister one Ajaboissa (Ajaparca Timmappa) the 
son of Condamarade. As to who is meant by Ajaparca Timmappa, it is 
not clear. One Timmappa Naik was the third in command at the battle 
of Raichur but it cannot be asserted that he was the son of Kondamarasu 
above referred to and the Minister of Krishnadevaraya in his later days. 
Kondamarasu died about A. D. 1525 and was succeeded by Appappa- 
rasayya.H 

5 Mallarasu, the son of Nagarasu is said to be a minister of 
Krishnadevaraya and was in charge of Jajur Sima in Hoysala Nadu .12 He 
established a fair in Ramagiri and his manager was Vamarasu. 

6 Krishnaraya Naik — He is described as the right-hand man 
of Krishnadevarayal3 and was his agent for affairs or Kdryakurta in 
A.D. 1 5 20. 14 In 1527 Al), he seems to have become quasi -independent 
and is endowed with royal titles, Maharajadhiraja paramesvara Msdinl - 
msfarn ganda etr. His son was Mallarasa v (Hy. 78 ). He belonged to the 
Saluva family and Nuniz refers to him as Lord of Aosel and one of the 
important Nayaks in the reign of Achyutaraya. 

7 Virabhadra Gajapati son of Prataparudra Gajapati of Orissa 
was placed in charge of Malaya Benur Sima in Hoysala Nadu .I 5 The 
story of Nuniz that he was insulted in public in the city of Vijayanagar 
and that in consequence, he put himself to death is untrue. Virabhadra 
Gajapati does not however seem to have continued as a Nayak as one 
Adiyappa Naik was put in charge of the above sfma about A.D. 1528 . 

8 Adiyappa Naik (Adeppa) was one of the generals at Raichur. 
He was an officer at the door of Krishnaraya’s palace 17 and his brother 
Sinnappa Nayak was connected with the revenue settlement of one of the 
districts in Krishnaraya’s time. 

9 Yellappa Naik was in charge of Ramanayakahalli Sima in 
A.D. 1510 ( Ep . Cam . vol. XII Mg. No. 58 ) 

11. Ep . Report 19j 3 — Page 122 

12- Ep, carnatica vol XI — Holalkerc Nos, 70 73 84 108 & 128 

13. Ep . Our vol IV Hg 40. 78 & 84 

14. Ep. Car vol T.V Hun 48 

15. Ep, Car . vol XI Dg 107 

16. Ep, Car Vol Xl Dg 106 

17. Ep* Report 1915 — 16 Page 143. 
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to Made Naik was in charge of Solur Sima in A. D. 1515-16 
(Ep Cam . vol . IX. Magadi No. 68 and vol. XII. Kunigal No. 25) 

11 Kanchi Sdmanna Odeyar son of Timmanna Odeyar was in 
Chennapattapa Sima in A.D. 1513. 

12 Kampa Odeyar is referred to as a minister .in A. D. 1518 
(Ep. Corn . Kankanhalli No. 73 vol. IX.) 

, 13 Singrfpa Naik. He calls himself the priyakumdra of 

Krishnadevaraya in A.D. 1528 l8 . 

14 Kumara Vfrayya of Seringapatam. He is the father-in-law 
ofKrishnadevaraya and father of Tirumaladevi (Sewell’s Forgotten Empire 
p. 336 )- 

15 Nuniz mentions that one Kama Naik was the Commander- 
in-chief of Krishnaraya at the battle of Raichur and the second in 
command was Triambakarao. The latter was the son of Tipparasa and 
ruled the Mulavaye country during the last days of Krishnadevaraya’s reign. 

The Epigraphical Reports further mention that the Srisaila 
Rajya was ruled by one Chandrasekharayya, son-in-law of Demarasa, that 
Sellappar Vira Narasimha Nayakar son of Taluvakkulaindan Bhattar 
was in charge of Chingleput district and that the Vinukonda sima was 
under Mahomandaleivara Alamandala Sarvayyadeva Choda Maharaja son 
of Yerrayyadeva. 

It further appears that a military officer by the name of Immadi 
Basavappa Odeyar granted a Village called Dannayakpura for maintaining 
a water-trough for animals at Soge in Bellary District. Even the poet- 
laureate Allasani Peddana was the lord of Karivachi Sima in South Arcot 
District. 20 

The Rayarachakamu stops its chronicle of events with the 
Kalinga tour of Krishpadevaraya. It mentions the following generals and 
officers that were present at the coronation of Krishpadevaraya. Appaji, 
Ayyamarusu, Kondamarusu, Bacharasu, Yellamarasu, VIramarasu, Yellanna, 
Apparapillai Mannarpillai, Rayasam Ramachandrayya, Bhaskarayya of the 
Treasury, Avasaram Venkatayya, Triambykayya, Lakshmipati, Tipparasu 
and Lingarasu. In the eastern campaign, Kondayya (Kondamarusu), was 
left in Kondavidu, Bhaskarayya in Vinukonda, Virabhadrayya in Bellam- 
konda and Ayyalayya in Nagarjunakonda. One Pemmasani Ramalinga 
Naidu distinguished himself in the first compaign against the Mohammedans 
in A.D. 1512. According to the Krishnaraya Charitram he led the Vijaya* 
nagar forces to battle on the bank of the Krishna, against the Mohammedans. 

18 Ep Car vol IX Banglore No 19 Ibid XII Chiknayakahalli No. 87 

19 Ep Report 1915—16 p. 142 

30 Ep Report 1915—16 Page 148 
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At the coronation of Krishnaraya were also present Araviti 
Bukkaraju, Saluva Mekaraju, the Sripatis, Bucjahallis, Rachuri Timmaraju, 
Sangaraju, Velugotivaru, the chiefs of Nandyala, Owk and others. It is 
not possible to trace some of the names above refered to. The Kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, as referred to by Nuniz with reference to the reign of 
Achyutaraya, was divided into a number of principalities. Bacharusu 
seems to have been in Achutaraya’s time in charge of , a portion of the 
eastern territory conquered from the Gajapatis of Kalinga. 2 ! 

A good deal of controversy centres about the eight poets in 
Krishparaya’s court called the Ashfadiggajcus . The Rayavachakamu 
mentions three of them, Peddana, Timmana and Mallana. Chaturvedi 
Ramadlkshitulu, Krishnavadhani, V’enkataramasastri, Prabhakarasastri 
were some of the Pandits of Vijayanagar present at the coronation of 
Krishnadevaraya. One Chandrayya was his instructor in Nitisdstra . The 
copper plate inscriptions of the kirfg mention one Sabhapati as the 
composer and Virapacharya son of Mallanacharya as the engraver. The 
king’s Charioteer was Timma and the city watcher was Jangamayya. 

Sabhapati the author of Krishnadevaraya’s copper plate inscriptions 
is said to be the maternal uncle of Arunagirinatha, the author of Soma- 
valli Yojd ’ anda Prahasanam. The famous Rajanatha pipdima, the 
author of Saluvabhyudayam and Achyutarayabhyudayam was the son of 
Arunagirinatha . 22 

21 Butter worth & Venugopai Chetti; Nallore Inscriptions— Ongole No. 23 

f 1533 — 34 A.D.j 

22 Ep. Report 1922—23. 
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king, confirmed, in his gth year,l 3 the village of Puloriibfiru,U which was 
formerly granted by the Vishnukuntfin Madhavavarma of the Telugu 
Academy plates, to Rudra Sarma, son of Siva Sarftia and grandson of 
Dama Sarma, of Gautama, gfftra . In this grant, Rudra Sarnia was styled 
as Purvdgrahdrika , meaning thereby, one who was in the enjoyment of 
the agrahdra formerly. In Rudra Sarma’s father Siva Sartna and grand- 
father Dama Sarma, we can recognise the donee and his father of the 

13. Mr. Subba Rao reads this numerical symbol, as 4 representing 
the year, in which the grant was made ( Vide p 76). In the Annual 
Report on Epigraphy for 1913, in the review portion of this grant, the 
year for which this symbol stands, was given as 15. Both the readings 
are wrong. This Symbol stands for 5 and not for either 4 or 15. It is 
curious how Mr. Rangachari omits this portion, concerning the date, 
entirely ; there is mention of the year only and the rest is omitted both 
in the Epigraghical Report and in Mr. Subba Rao s text. The omitted 
portion, contains numerical symbols, which I read as “ gi ( grit) 81 di 7 1 ”, 
According to late Mr. Lakshmanarao di is — 100 , which I think is wrong. 

14. Mr, Subba Rao, in his review of these plates, mentions the 
village granted as Polamuru in its present form, but not in the form as 
found in the inscription. But in another place, he mentions it as Puliih- 
buru; while reading it as Pulibumra in the text. Mr. Rangachari, in the 
review proper ( on page 255 ) mentions the name of the village as 
Pulib^rtira, with Puleburu perhaps as its probable variation in brackets. But 
curiously enough, in the text of the inscription, he reads it as Pulobumra 
and in the translation he gives it as PulibUnra: so many be wildering, 
though interesting variations of the same word ! In the Annual Report 
on Epigraphy (sic) for the year 1913— 1914, in which this * grant was 
reveiwed, the name of this village was read as PulebUmra (Puleburu). 
Late Mr. K. Lakshmanarao reads this as Pulurhburu,. None of the above 
readings are correct in my opinion. The correct reading isPulothburu and 
not Poluihburu or Pulibumra or Pulibumra. 

The form *li 5 may be found in the same grant in 23rd line in 4 palita\ 
The dot representing the anuswara, which is above ‘6tP should go with 
7 o’ but not with 4 bu \ In Anceint Telugu inscriptions the anusvdra that 
Vhould go with the proceeding letter is generally placed above the 
succeeding letter for this reason. Puloihbdru is the ancient Telugu 
spelling, of Polamuru, with the labial ‘ in ’ placed above ‘ bu In the 
evolution of the Telugu orthography the nasals and labials were gradually drop- 
ped and their place was taken first by dots and then by anusvdras . So in later 
days whenever the nasal or labial occurred in conjunction with any letter of 
its own varga, its place was shown by a dot. Thus the dot over ‘ bu’ itt 
‘Pulottlbura’ go must be taken to with ‘ lo \ 
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Tel ugii Academy plates of Vishpukupdin Madhavavarma. From this it is 
clear that after the Vishnukupdins, the Chalukyas conquered Vengi. Late 
Mr. K. V. Lakshmapa Rao discussed this question thoroughly, and fixed 
the date of the Telugu Academy grant as 594 A.D,I5 which would be the 
48th regnal year of Madhava varma, the donor of the plates, and cam e 
to the conclusion that this Madhavavarma of the Telugu Academy 
plates and his son Manchanna Bhatfaraka were defeated either by Pulakesin 
II. or his brother Kabja Vjshpavardhana I. Thus he gave 610 A. D. as 
the probable last date of Madhavavarma III. Taking this as the basis, 
he fixes approximately the chronology of the kings, mentioned in this 
grant as follows, allotting 25 years as the the period of rule for each 
king, unless otherwise known to have ruled for a greater period. 

Vikramendravarma 496^521 A. D. 

I 

Govindavarma 521 — 546 A. D. 

1 

Madhavavarma III. 546 — 6io’ A. D: 

Thus, it is not possible to place Indrabhattaraka after Vikramendravarma 
of the Telugu Academy plates, and Mr. Subba RaOs date for 
Indrabhattaraka becomes quite untenable. 

Now, there is Vikramendra varma, son of Indrabhattaraka 
(according to the Chikkulla plates) and father of Govindavarma (accor- 
ding to the Telugu Academy plates.) This Vikramendra varma of both the 
abovementioned Sets may, therefore, be taken to be one and the same person. 
If we link the pedigrees in this manner, we have to take Madhavavarma 
of the Chikkulla plates to be Madhava varma II of the first set of 
Ipuru plates. Then the geneology of the Vishnukundins can be arranged 
as follows : 

15, Here is what Mr. Lakshmanarao says about the date of this grant: 

The plates give the lunar eclipse on the full moon day of the month 
of Phalgupa as the occasion for the grant (11. 25-7). In the years 575, 
593i 594, 61 2 and 621 of the Christian era lunar eclipses occur in the 
month of Phalguna. Of these I reject the first as being too early a date 
for the 48th year of the reign of a king who must have beeu defeated 
by Kubja Vishnuvardhana or his brother Pulakesin II. I reject the 
last (621) as being to late a date for a king, who was apparently defeated 
by Pulakesin at the beginning of the seventh century, about 610 A.D. We 
know that Kubja Vishpuvardhana had declared independence about 616 A.D. 
Of the three remaining dates, it so happens that the lunar eclipses in 
593 and 612 were not visible in India, as these occurred at a time when the 
sun was above the horizon in India. Thus we hit upon 594 as the only 
possible date on which Madhavavarma could have issued this grant. The 
10th day of February 594 A. D. is then in all probability the day on 
which, this grant was issued”. 
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Madhava varma I. 

1 

Devavarma 

1 

Madhavavarma II. 

1 

Vikramendra varma I. 

I 

Indrabhattaraka varma 

1 

Vikramendravarama II. 

1 

Gdvindavarma 

1 

Madhavavarma III. 

1 

Manchsmna bhattSraka 

In accordance with this, we have to reject Mr. Subbarao’s 
geneology of the Vishnukundins as inconsistent. 

Even taking th » geneology as supplied by him, to be currect his 
chronology and the starting point of the Ganga Era are also faulty. He 
places Madhavavarma I. about 400 A. I). Even assuming 400 A.D. to be the 
closing date of the founder Madhavavarma I, the date of accession of 
Indrabhattaraka varma cannot be 525 A. D. As the copper plate 
records of the Vishnukundin kings supply 37 years to Madhavavarma II, 
27 years to Indrabhattarakavarma, and 4.8 years to Madhavavarma III. 
we have to allot to the other kings this same period of reign if not a more 
instead of 25 years. Then the chronology may be arranged as follows: 

Madhavavarma I. 400 A.D. 

1 

Devavarma. 400—425 A. I). 

Madhavavarma If. 425 — 462 A.D, 

1 

Govindavarma. 462 — 487 A.D. 

Madhavavarma III. 487— 535 A, I). 

1 

1 

Vikrarnendravarma I. 55^^*560 A. D. 

1 

Indrabhattarakavarma. 560 — 587 A, D. 

1 

Vikrarnendravarma II. 587 — 612 A, D. 

Thus Indrabhattaraka’s accession would have taken place in 560 
A. D. and not in 524 A. D. As his grant supplies us with his 27th regnal 
year his period of rule would be from 560 to $87 A. D or a little more 
even; If this last mentioned year, as Mr. Subbarao says, roughly corresponds to 
the gist year of the Gangejya Era, then its starting year would be 495 ’ 
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496 A.*D or rougf|$y at the closing period of the fifth century, but not 
during the middle of the fifth century, i, e, 450 A. D. And the 
starting point of the Ganga Era, 495 — 496 A.D is not correct as it has 
been arrived at by following the above wrong geneology and chronology, and 
has, therefore, to be set aside. Thus the date of Indrabhattaraka of the 
Vishpukupdin dynasty and the starting epoch of the Ganga Era, arived 
at, by Mr. Subharao cannot be maintained. 

One thing remains and that is about the identification of 
Indradhiraja, mentioned in the Godavari plates of Prithivimula. Mr. 
Subbarao definitely takes him to be no other than Indraraja alias Raja 
simha of the Kalinga Ganga dynasty, whose dates are 87 and 91 of the 
Ganga Era. This identification is wrong and cannot stand the test of 
criticism as we shall presenntly see, 

So far we have only three sets of plates of tho Kalinga Ganga 
king Indravarma, with whom Indradhiraja of the Godavari plates has been 
identified. The first set is the Achyutapuram plates ;16 the second is 
the Santa bommali platesi 7 and the third is the Parlakimedi plates, 1 * issued 
in the 87th. and 91st years of the Ganga Era respectively. All these 
three grants give him the title Rajasimha and all these were written by 
Vinayachandra, son of Bhanuchandra. 

There is another grant, wrirten by the same scribe Vinayachandra, 
having for its date 80 of the Ganga^Era. This is of Hastivarma, 20 the 
Kalinga Ganga king, who also bears the title Rajasimha. From this, it 
may be concluded that Hastivarma was, as given in the Annual Report 
on Epigraphy for 1920 (paj? 196, para 3), perhaps the immediate predecessor 
of Indravarma alias Rajasimha and night have been also his own father, 
as is shown in the very same Kalinga Ganga geneology (on page 163) 
tentatively formulated by Mr, Subba Rao. When Mr. Subba Rao himself 
takes this Indravarma of the 87th and 91st years of the Ganga Era to 
be the son of Hastivarma of the 80th year of the Ganga Era, I have the 
least objection to accept his identifiation. But in such a case, how could 
this Indraraja, son of Hastivarma of Kalinganagara, his immediate 
predecessar, be identified with Indradhiraja son of Mitavarma of Manal- 
kudi of the Godavari plates ? Neither in the earlier nor in the later 
Kajinga Ganga geneologies da we find the name of Mitavarma. The 
Kalinga grants do not give Mitavarma, even as an alias of Hastivarma. 
Hence the identification of Indradhiraja with Indravarma, alias Raja 
simha of Kalinga is utterly baseless and untenable. 

16 Ep. Tnd~v ol. Ill p;127 ff. 17 Ante vol, IV p, 21 ff. 

18 Tnd. Ant . vol. XVI. p. 131 ff 

19 The numerical symbol representing 'Jyeshtha divasa' was misread as 10 
by the editor of this grant Sree Lakshnunarayan Harichandan Jagadev Raja 
Bahadur garu. The correct reading is 30. 

#0 Ep. Tnd* vol. XVII p. 833 ff 0,P ; No. 3 of 1919— • 1920 and Andhrapotrika 
Annual for WO 



INDRABHATTARAKA AND THE QANQA ERA. 
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In this Journal, while editing the Chhjivalasa plates* of Deven- 
dravarma, Mr. R. Subbarao has discussed at some length about the 
Kalinga Ganga Era. There are some apparent errors in what he has 
written, which mislead the readers, who do not know the subject, and 
further those errors pass on as trustworthy facts, not having been corrected 
up till now. So I propose here to review the whole question of the Ganga 
Era formulated by him. « 

Mr. Subbarao takes into consideration mainly the Synchronism, 
afforded by the Godavari plates^ of t^ithivimula, as the basis of the 
whole discussion. The particular passage that has got reference to this 
in that grant, runs as follows : 



fe snsreq ftrcrc** return 

«w5$g*IS.<* Prar<Mrft 

ira ftg© ips^rr «far ft *3T fa *r at *r . . ” 


'Fhe veiled figurative expression — that I n d r a d h i r a j a, son of 
Mitavarma, who was the Moon that arose from the ocean of the twice- 
born family that inhabited the famous town of Mapalkudi, who obtained 
victory with the four-tusked elephant Chaturdanta (of the eastern 
quarter), who overthrew the elephant Kumuda (of the south-western quarter), 
that came against the elephant Supratika (of the north-eastern quarter) 
mounted by him, in the tumultuous combat waged by all kings, that 
assembled together with the desire to uproot Indrabhttaraka, gives us 
to understand, as Dr. Fleet says, that Indradhiraja of the north-eastern 
quarter, son of Mitavarma, who won in battle the king of the east, fought 
in company of other chiefs of the country who united to uproot a certain 
Jndrabhatyaraka, and conquered the king of the southern quarter (proba- 
bly the same Indrabhaftaraka, mentioned above). Dr. Fleet has taken this 


1. Ante vol. II p. 146 f f. 

2. < /, B. B. R. A , S. vol. XVI. p 1 14 ff. 
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Indrab aftara ka to be the Eastern Chalukyan Indrabhattaraka, brother of 
Jayasimhavaliabha I. and son of Kubja Vishpnvardhana .3 According to 
Prof. Dubreuil, he is identical with Indrabhaftaraka, son of Vikramendra- 
varma, of the Vishpukuntfin dynasty. Mr. Subbarao accepts Prof. Dubreuifs 
identification. While Dr. Fleet4 and Mon. Dubreuil , 5 with some hesitation, 
identify Indradhiraja of the Godavari grant, with Indravarma alias 
Rajasimha of the Kalinga Ganga dynasty, Mr. Subbarao definitely takes 
him to be the same person. The whole discussion of Mr. Subba Rao 
about the Ganga Era is based on this synchronism and the date of 
Indrabhaftaraka varma of the Vishnukundin dynasty. 

According to Mr. Subbarao the pedigree and the probable 
Chronology of the Vishnukundins are as follows : 

Madhava I ( Probably ruled about 40Q A. D.) 

I 

Devavarma 

i 

Madhavavarma II. 

i 

G 5 vindavarma 

i 

Madhavavarma III. (Donor of /pur plate*, 2nd set; 27th year) 

I 

Vi kramendra varma I. 

Indrabhattaraka or Indravarma (Donor oY Ramatirtharii plates 

J _ 27 th year ; probably ruled from 525 to 555 A.DJ 

Vikramendravaraina II. (Donor of the Ohikku\\a plates : 10th year) 

Mr. Subba Rao writes about the date of Indrabhaftarakavarma thus: 

Now taking 400 as the closing date of the founder Madhava-varma I 
and granting an average of 25 years as thi period of rule for every 
succeeding king, we get 525 A. D. as the date for the accession of 
Indrabhattaraka, the donor of the Ramatirtham plates.” 

As this was the same Indrabhattaraka, who was defeated by 
Indradhiraja (of the northeastern quarter), whom he identified with 
Indravarma of the Kalinga Ganga dynasty, whose dates are 87 and 91 of 
the GIngeya Era, Mr. Subbarao is of opinion ‘ that the Gangeya Era of 
91st year, was started during the middle of the $th century, i, e, 450 or 
460 A.D.* He concludes from the above evidence that the Ganga Era, 
therefore, must have begun about the middle of the fifth century. 

To understand fully the above question some knowledge of the 
Vishpukundin dynasty is essential and we obtain that mainly through 

3. Ind , Ant, vol. XX. p 97. 

4. Ibid . vol. XIII. p 1 19 f f. 

5. Ancien{ History of the Deccan, p 91 


(Donor of Ipftr plates , 1st Set ) 

*«*' ' f 
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Copper plate records, which are only five in umber, namely, i. Ramatirtham 
plates® of Indrabhattarakavarma ; ii. ChikkuJJa plates 6 7 of Vikramendra- 
varma; iii. Ipuru plates 8 9 10 of Madhavavarma: iv. Ipuru plates® of Madha- 
vavarma; and v. The Telugu Academy plateslO of Madhavavarma. 

The Ramatirtham plates give the following geneology : 

Madhavavarma 

\ 

Vikramendravarma 

i 

Indrabhattarakavarma 


• These plates record that the last mentioned king granted the 

village of Peruvataka in PJaki vishaya to a brahmam named Nagna 
Sarina, in his 27th regnal year. As this vts’iaya, was known in later times 
as Prakki or Pakkirashfra, and formed part of the present Vizagapatatn 
district, Mr. Subbarao thinks that Puranisamgama Vasaka, from which 
these plates were issued, might be in the same Vizagapatatn district. 

ChikkuJla plates give one WBKgeneration. According to these 
the pedigree is as follows : 

Madhavavarma 


-Vikramendravarma I. 


Indrabhaftaraka va rma 

i 

Vikramendra varma II. 

• The last mentioned king, who issued the from Lendujdru VIsaka, 
which was identilied with the present Denduluru, near Ellore, West 
Godavari district, granted the village Regonda, to the south of Ravirenu, 
on the bank of the river Krishna-Benna (Krishna), to Somagirisvaranatha 
in the 10th year of his reign. 

The First set of IpUru plates supply three generations of 
kings, as shown below : 

Madhava varma I. 

1 

Devavarma 


Madhavavarma II. 

Madhavavarma II. issued this grant from Amarapura, in his 37th 
regnal year. This city has not been yet correctly identified, but the late 


6. Ep. Ind. vol. XII. p. 133 f f. 

7. Ibid. vol. IV. p 193 f f. 

8. Ibid. vol. XVII. p 337 ff; C.P. No. 11 of 1919^-1920. 

9. Ibid. vol. XVII. p 334. f f ; C, P* No. 12 of 1919 — 20. 

10. Journal of the Department of Letters , vol. XI. p 31 ff ; 
C.P, No. 7 of 1993— 1914 ; Bhfirati 193° — 
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Mr V K. V. Lakshmana Rao threw out a doubtful suggestion that this 
might be Amaravati in the Guntuur district. 

The Second set of Ipuru plates supply us with only two genera* 
tions of kings, as shown below : 

Govindavarma 

I 

Madhavavarma 

This Madhavavarma grants the that lage of Vi|embali to Agoi 
Sarma of the Vatsa gatr* x, in his 37th regnal year. The executor of the 
grant was Marichtflpa bhaftarka, the son if the donor, Madhavavarma. 

Lastly we have the Telugu Academy plates, which yield the 
following geneolgy- 

Vi kramendravarma 

I 

Govindavamik 

u 

Madhavg^arma. 

The last mentioned king Madhavavarma granted, in his 48th 
regnal year, the village of Puloiiiburu in the Guddavadi vishaya to Siva 
Sarma, son of Dama Sarma, and grandson of Rudra Sarma, of Gautama 
gotra and a resident of Kundura 11 in Karmarashfra. 

Now we have to connect all the pedigrees, supplied by these, 
various plates into one connected geneology. The question now arises : 
in which order are they to be linked ? As for the pedigrees, supplied by 
the Ramatirtham and ChikkuJla plates there is no difficulty at all 
Similarly there is not much difficulty in linking together the pedigrees, 
supplied by the second set of Ipuru plates and the Telugu Academy 
plates. Now there are four Madhavavarmas in all (two in the First Set of 
Ipuru plates and on$ in each of the ChikkulJa and the Telugu Academy 
plates). The question is one of identification. Who is to be identified 
with whom ? This is not as difficult as it seems to be. 

Another synchronism is supplied by the PulombUru grant 12 of the 
Eastern Chalukya king Jayasimha vallabha I. a son of Kubja Vishpu- 
vardhana I. who ruled from 633 to 666 A. D. This Chalpkyan 


11. Mr. Subbarao reads this as Runduka, which is obviously wrong* 

12. This grant v*as edited by Mr. Subba Rao in this Journal {ante, 
vol. IV p 72 f f. ) and by Mr, V. Rangachari, in the Epigraphia Indic,a% 
veb XIX. p. 254 ff. with titles *’ The Pulifhburu plates of the Chalukya 
king Jayasimha" and The PuWyUmra p'ates of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Jayasimha /. respectively. 



LITERARY GLEANINGS NO. XI. 

IDENTITY OF SURESVARA. 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi, m.a. 

? ft ^ i ns pro 

*Tff^r ^T^R53#!T ^iffa^T^TR Raft f^5;. I f% =R 

Rftl &IR5R^ff WIRRr^*R°«R RFR*lfa § s Rj%fa«l: %STRofift: RF 
*J5Trr*T 5FR 5RRr§J*RT ftsflR^FTORR ” I (sRTRTSFffRIRo # — \.) 

^ “«T3 ft’swwsd i rrrRwNj#^ i rr ftt^t 

^RrereKwrar^ RTTsrqiTffrr i * ^ *ig*RT«Hrar 

3^1^ i jj§*ir<rerrci f %cr%R fawflFR ^raRTRRRftRfi 

i * 'Rrcfr rwi: ^FRfftRr fircfar: w«ir % iftRi^rRTR ghrc 
RTR I fef&R § Rff%Wlfa<faRft | ?T*TRRT%5 %2 
RI^CfRRtlfeR ftRF5Rll^ft*5R ftsgqrf^TRIRTRR R^RIIrRIRIR ftR 
f^TSR^ ” 1 1 (FRmsrfrqrsre? — 3) 

3 Anandagiri’s Commentary on the second quotation. 

r r R#f % i ft; r rt^r t%rIr f^^f^rrkiR ft’awRfa lajRffit 

i ft^*RfR5FRR*irft ftG%<RR rrts R%fo I 

UPTFrft RTRftRPRr ^^RT^FTf R?RI%lkr5:sft?TR : I RfftWlft* 
^rrRTRT%^F3 R3PRTR R^R^R rT#F5VRR | <RRT q$£17R*RTRTRR 
RftwWsi RSfRTRT5r§3IT5 f^wf^WI% I 

In one of the Literary Gleanings passages leading to the identity 
of Suresvara with Magana and Visvarupa were given and an attempt 
was made to show that Suresvara *was known as Visvarupa when he was 
a grhasta. It was also doubted whether he was same as Magana. 

A passage in Anandanuhhava’s Nyayaratnadipavall with its 
commentary by Anandagiri is pertinent to the point : while it throws a 
flood of light on other matters which may entertain curiosity of critics, 

* 
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Nyayarainadipavali may be distinguished from Nyayadipavall of Anan- 
dabSdha commented upon by Anandagiri. Anandanubhava is a different 
author from Anandabodha . 1 Anandagiri states in his commentary on 
Nyayaratnadlpavall that he wrote his work under the Kalinga king 
Nrsimha probably at the Sankara Mafha at Jagannatha .2 His spiritual 
preceptor was Sudhananda and Vijnanatman while Chitsukhacharya also 
studied under the former of the two. Anandagiri is generally assigned to 
A.l). 1200; hence Anandanubhava and also Anandabodha must have 
lived at least half a century prior to Anandagiri. Anandabodha seems to 
have flourished earlier than Anandanubhava. The latter is the author of 
of two more works Padarthartattva and a commentary on I$fa$iddhi ; the 
former of the two is a treatise on the categories of Vai£e$ikas as defined 
by the Vedantins. Istasiddhi was written by Vimuktatman who alludes 
to Suresvara. Anandanubhava was a pupil of Narayana-Jyotish-pujyapada 
of whom nothing is known. He mentions Mandana, Vachaspati, Prabha- 
kara, Kumarila, ^ucharitamisra, Anandabodha and other ancient writers. 
His probably is the earliest mention of Sueharita Misra, one of the commen- 
tators on Siokavaritd 

The passage in question read with the commentary reveals a 
number of points worthy of note : — 

(i) that Visvarupa and Prabhakara 3 both became Sanydsins of 
jEkadandin class and they were honoured by the learned men living 

1. Anandabodha a pupil of Atmavasa, wrote a commentary on 
Sabda n ir&ay adt pi kd of Prakasatman. The commentary is known by the 
name of Nydyadrpikd . Chitsukha, a contemporary of Anandagiri com- 
mented upon the works of Anandabodha. Anandanubhava is different from 
any of these writers and also must be distinguished from Anandaraiiya, 
teacher of Jnanamyta, a commentator on Naishkarmyasiddhi. Anandagiri 
is a voracious writer on Vedanta , Tripur dr ivivartui , Upasadanuvydkhydi 
Ahnajndna vydkhyd : Hariniede vydkhyd, Upddhikhandana among his 
works, are also available. The last work was noticed by Vadindra. 
Anandanubhava was identified with Gangapuri in the introduction to 
Tarkasangraha which is not warranted by the facts in our possession. 

2 si ^ 1 

This statement of Anandagiri supports the opinion that he lived at Jagan. 
n&tha in Kalinga country and not at Dv&rak& as asserted in the preface of 
Tarkasangraha of Ananda$iri. 

3 It is doubted whether Kumfirila, against tradition assutnod sanyasa for a 
passage in JftanSnirita's commentary on Naishkarmyasiddhi leads to that conclusion 

“ sihrc ^n*’, 
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between '‘the Himalayas and the Malaya” that is, throughout India, 
(ii) that Visvarupa wrote his work in which he describes rules for Sanydsdf- 
vama while he was still a grhasta, (iii) that his name was changed to 
Suresvara when he became a s anydsin. This reference clearly establishes 
that Visvarupa became Suresvara. The statement that Mapdana was the 
same as Visvarupa as mentioned in ^ankara-vijaya ascribed to Vidyarapya 
is negatived by the first part of the passage in which Hand an a and 
Visvarupa are spoken of as two different persons. 

The identity of Umbeka either with Mandana or Visvarupa 
may attract some notice. In Sankaravijaya Mandana is used as another 
name for Visvarupa and Umbeka. This synDnymous nomenclature was 
not used by any other writer who wrote on the life of Sankara. Chida- 
nanda in his £ankaravijnya says that, Sankara won over Visvarupa and 
made him a Sanydsin , bestowing on him the name of Suresvara. Vyasa- 
ehala relates the same account. Umbeka is nowhere mentioned as a 
synonym of Mandana or Visvarupa except in Vi dyaranya’s Sankaravijaya . 
In one of our Gleaning* Umbeka was identified with Bhavabhuti. The identi- 
fication of Bhavabhuti with Visvarupa rests only on two pieces of evidence. 4 
Both the commentators on Ydjnavalkya Snirti state that Bhavabhuti, 
Visvarupa and Suresvara are the names of one man who wrote a 
commentary on the Ydjnavalkya Stnrti called Bdlakndd. 

From evidence of style Mandana, Umbeka and Visvarupa must 
be treated as entirely different persons; for all the works of Mandana are 
written in terse difficult style. His vocabulary is highly technical. He 
allows no humour to mar the seriousness of his arguments. He is very 
vehement especially in his attacks on Prabhakara whose general humour 
combined with his mastery of tongue far surpasses any of his rivals with 
the probable exception of Sankara. Umbeka writes in easy graceful style. 
His attacks are couched in mild and precise language. Visvarupa or 
Suresvara shows less command over the language but is more vehement than 


‘ 3 *: *ren % (£iokartrtiks) 

Tradition has so strongly possessed our credanee that we cannot 
accept the above statement without further corroboration. 

4 (a) sflfcrM fere: g# l 

gq frere gll Balakriclavyakhya. 

(o gfr: 1 



commentary on 


Vachanamala, (another 
Vi§varupa's Balakrida) 
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Unrhptka in his attacks on Prabhakara an older writer on SdtJchya and 
Vlddnta. These differences stand out in bold relief against their identity . 5 

No attempt to establish the identity of Suresvara will be 
complete if the statement found in Sankaravijaya that Mandana became 
Suresvara is not properly explained. Why should the author of Sankara - 
wjaya, be he Vidyaranya or anybody else, identify Visvarupa and Man- 
dana and give a poetic colour to philosophical conquest of Sankara ? 
Works of Mandana and Suresvara have many common thoughts, argu- 
ments, and even expressions. If their identity is denied similarity in 
thought and expression may border upon Suresvara’s 'plagiarism as he 
lived a few decades later than Mandana. It may particularly be noted 
that a series of arguments in Samba ndhavdrtikd of Suresvara appears to 
be mere paraphrase in verse of the second and third chapters of Mandana’s 
Brahmasulrihi . In two or throe places common verses occur without 
nny alteration. 6 This commonness prompted later readers to identify them 


5; Mandana is a supporter of Bhartrihari in Sahdabrahmnvdda . He says 
in his Brahman ddhi: 1) ^ T^fdT 

( 3 ) err 1 qrqqrsm” n 

Bhatrihari s vivarta theory was adopted by some old Mimansa writers 
as Brahmanandin, who in his commentary on chapter VI. says, 

u 

Amritananda, Mandana, and Brahmanandi appear to follow Bhatrihari 
in their vivarta theory. 

6 Compare the following: — * 

(1) ^Tn Krahmasiddhi, Tarkakanda, vritti under the fifth sloka reads: - 

\ artika qqiqq I ( 9 -H) 

(2) Mandana— ^ q % q??q«jq?T^ | 

rq^ifcfaqqcqajr 3T^iTn%sr»m%fTTii 
i^Nrarr: 1 

3T*ir%*TTfrcT ^ ;$qq% q grtqq I 
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instead of attributing plagiarism to Suresvara. Unless proper explanation 
is sought to justify the commonness, it will still be a strong argument in 
favour of their identity. S ambandhavdrtifca was meant as an introduction 
by Suresvara to his versified commentary on Sankara’s Brhaddrnnyabhd- 
8 hya. The subject matter of this introduction is not found in Sankara's 
Bhdshya . It extends over 1500 verses. What was the occasion for such 
a long preface ? Tt is veritably a severe attack on Prabhakara and 
Bhartriprapancha. Mandana frequently indulged 'in it. The third chapter 
of his Brahmasiddhi which forms more than half the work is devoted to 
destroy the Niydja theory of Prabhakara. ? Against this attack Prabha- 


( 3 ) Mandarin — 3^ ^TTTTSR: I 

to r% JTngw 11 

Suresvara 5TrBRT I 


TT rT gTBR PFT T% T=T Till ( 958 ) 

(4) Mandana — q ^ smjorafa ©TT 

Suresvara JIRPTO# ST^TR | I ( Ilr ) 

TTRcTT TT STSWT STJTTOTTsNr W II ( 70r! ) 

(5) Mandana 3RW cfT TTRqTRR *TrT TR I 

rT*TTTT ^TTOT TTRTTR} II (III— 51) 

Suresvara qsrfa *TtST ?R I 

rTTTFT eRH^rTT OTffl R^RII C 05 ) 

(fi) Mandana— 



| | 


rRTTN 

qRTT3T 5T5^T^T?N 

SWRRW ^STTlT^nTT: 


^WS^gjfiR 3C : fcRir II (in— so, si) 

Suresvara wq *F?m ^T?)q ©T^RT^r^T I 

STRUTT TO?R TT SP*Rfa#R 

^rrm ?T57qrvTr?fq ©Tpr Rgcrerc : 1 
«jrt «trt sr?r i 

TTTTTT R^nd<°l 5T5^T§q?T^ *l%rtll ( 78 ~ — S) 

7 The nif/oga interpretation of Bh&sbya appears to have been in vogue long' 
before Prabhakara, as evidence by Bhartrihar’s vritti on Vakypadiya. It had 
opponents am.13 m iyayik.is and Prabhakara probably re-stated it on a sounder 
basis; 
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kara atlci ^atikanatha, his pupil and commentator on his works, denounce 
the Bhatta interpretations on Sahara- Bhashy a , of which school, Maptfana 
was then the leader. In reply to these attacks Suresvara had to write 
hivS preface in which repeating all the arguments of Mapdana, supplements 
his own, to defeat *§alikanatha. This phase of development was long 
forgotten by later scholars who were separated from the real combatants 
by several centuries and they were naturally reluctant to attribute plagia- 
rism to Suresvara and imagined his identity with Mandana. It is not 
uncommon among Gastric writers to incorporate or modify portions of 
thought or expression of their predecessors. Bhoja’s SrngdraprakaSa 
and Bhavaprakafa and a host of writers in Darsanas adopt this mode 
of writing. Every sastric writer firmly believes and says that he simply 
explains or summarises what his master or predecessors said. Sense of 
one’s originality and self-authority are, only the modern traits leading to 
the doctrines of plagiarism. 

Prabhakara was for some centuries at least as great as Suresvara. 
His powerful arguments stood in the way of every theorist who could not 
establish himself unless he defeated Prabhakara’s theories. The passage 
quoted by Anandanubhava sufficiently proclaims equality of reputation 
enjoyed by Prabhakara and his rival Suresvara. One more instance may 
be adduced in this connection to maintain the same fact. Tn the middle 
of a Malabar Manuscript, a single leaf apparently containing the begin- 
ning of a Vedanta work was found. The first verse devoted to the praise 
of the Guru of the author runs thus : — 

There is a tripple entendre in the verse. Prabhakara and Sures- 
vara are saluted, the third sense comparing them to Indra. Prapancha 
and Prithvuhara mentioned therein are probably B heddbhe iavadins whom 
Suresvara criticises in his Var tid'd and the latter as a writer, on Philosophy 
is occasionally referred to. Vyayasahasradarfana means Mimamsa in 
which both Suresvara and Prabhakara were specialists. Reference to 
Indra is only a poetic device negligible in historic estimate. 

In NdjdyaratnadJpcivali an occasion for mentioning Visvarupa and 
Prabhakara arose in the course of a discussion whether tridandasanyasa 
was sanctioned by the Sastras. Passages were cited from various works 
by Anandanubhava in course of which Visvarupa’s commentary on Yajna- 
yavalkya*i?ti called Bdlakridd was cited. The citations are found in 
the commentary now available in print. Besides the reference to Balakrida 
Anandanubhava mentions a commentary on Kausilakasutra as of equal 
authority which from the context in coupling the names of Prabhakara and 
yi^Varupa seems to have been written by Prabhakara. 



THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QANOAS OF KALINGA* 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A. , L.T, 

Chapter I. 

Sources Examined. 

Foreign and Indigenous literatures. Inscriptions on 
copper plates , stones and coins. Archaeological remains. 

KALINGA is one of the oldest countries in India and references to 
it are found in Epics, Puranas , Sutras and works of classical writers like 
Pliny, Ptolemy and Arrian who derived their knowledge probably from 
The Indica of Megasthenes. Inscriptions on stones and copper plates 
also allude to it. The country is apparently named after the tribes of 
Kalingas that lived therein. In Mahabhdrata , we get references made 
to the Kalingas three times, on each occasion in the company of different 
tribes. The Sanskrit name Trikalinga probably refers to the three tribes 
amongst the Kalingas. In the great war of the Mahabharata, these 
tribes fought most heroically on the side of the Kurus as against the 
Papdavas but were defeated. One of these three tribes seems to be the 
Gangas or the Ganga Kalingas and the earliest reference to them is found 
in the works of classical writers whose statements are based on Megas* 
thenes’s Tndika. About B.C. 295 Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus Nicator 
as an envoy to Chandragupta Maury a at whose court in Pataliputra 
(modern Pa^na) he lived and wrote his famous work which unfortunately 
was lost but from while extracts were taken and published by Pliny, 
Arrian and others. Quintus Curtius Rufus, in his History of Alexander 
the Great 1 tells us that Alexander learnt from prince Bhagala that on 
the further bank of the Ganges lived two great nations, the Gangaridai 
and the Prasii (Prachya =■ Eastern) whose king Agrammes (Xandrames* 
Sandrokottos) kept in the field for guarding his country, 20,000 cavalry 
and as much infantry besides 2000 four horsed chariots and 3000 
elephants. This account of the military strength was confirmed by Porus 
who also stated that the then king was of the very meanest origin, his 
father being a barber. So, though Alexandar exhorted the troops to 
march against the land of the Gangarides and Prasii, the army refused 

4 The writer of the article has edited for the Society in Telugu a work 
oalied Kalingadesacharitra (850 pp Price Rs* 7—8—0) and o.ie of his contributions 
to it deals with the History of the Eastern Gangas. In a series of articles the 
writer hopes to publish some of the chapters of his work relating to that dynasty* 

1 Me Crindle’s Ancient India its invasion by Alexander the great pp. . 
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to move partly owing to fear and partly owing to aversion for further 
wars. Diodoros Siculus in his Bibliotheca Historical states that Alexan- 
der obtained from Phegelas an account of the country beyond the Indus 
a desert and them the river Ganges and finally the dominion of the 
nation of the Praisioi and Gandaridai , whose king Xandrames had an 
army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry, 2000 chariots and 4000 elephants 
Poros confirmed the account and added that the king of the Gandaridai 
was a worthless man being the son of a barber. Alexander exhorted his 
troops for the expedition against the Gandaridai but in vain. 

Plutarch's life of Alexander 2 3 informs us that Alexander s army 
refused to advance to the Ganges because the kings of the Gandaritai 
and the Praisiai were reported to possess a very large army. So, Alex- 
ander erected altars for the gods which the kings of the Praisiai worshipped 
in Greek fashion. Androkottos (more correctly Sandrakyptos or Chandra* 
pupta) then a youth saw Alexander and afterwards declared that he would 
have easily defeated him as he was hated by his subjects on account o* 
the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of his origin. 

Me Crindle gives the following account of the Gangaridai 4 ; — 

Note Cc. — T he Gangaridai 

“This people occupied the country about the mouths of the Ganges, 
and may best be described as the inhabitants of Lower Bengal. The 
likeness of their anrae to that of the Gandaridai, the people of Gandhara, 
whose seats were in the neighbourhood of the Indus and the Kophen or 
Kabul river, has been the source of much confusion and error. Fortunately 
the notice of them in the Indika of Megasth-Jnes has been preserved both 
by Pliny and Solinus, from whom we learn that they were a branch of 
the great race of the Calingae, that their capital was Parthalis (Bardwan?), 
and that their king had an army of 60,000 foot, 1000 horse, and 700 
elephants, which was always ready for action (Pliny, vi. 18; Solin. 52), 
They ate mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography as a people who dwelt about 
the mouth of the Ganges and whose capital was Gange. The name of 
the Gangaridai has nothing corresponding with it in Sanskrit, nor can it 
be, as Lassen supposed, a designation first invented by the Greeks, for 
Phegelas used it in describing to Alexander the races that occupied the 
regions beyond the Hyphasis. According to Saint-Martin, their name is 
preserved in that of the Gonghris of S. Bihar, with whom were connected 
the Gangayis of North-Western and the Gangrar of Eastern Bengal. These 
designations he takes to be but variations of the name which was origi- 
nally common to them all. Wilford, in his article on the chronology oi 
the Hindus ( [Asiat. Res. v. p. 269), says that “the greatest part of Bengal 

2 Ibid pp 281 — 283. 3 Ibid pp. 310—311. 

i Ibid Note Ce.— The Gangaridai in the appendices pp, 864—365 
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was known in Sanskrit under the name of Gancaradesa, or ‘country of 
Gancara, 1 from which the Greeks made Gangari-desa. But this view 
must be rejected on the same ground as Lassen’s.* The Gangaridai 
are mentioned by Virgil, Georg, iii. 1. 27. As their king, at the time 
when Megasthenes recorded the strength of the army which he maintained 
was subject to Magadha, we may infer that Sandrocottgs treated the 
various potentates who submitted to his arms as Alexander treated Taxiles 
and Poro,s, permitting them to retain as his vassals the power and dignity 
which they had previously enjoyed.” 

From the above mentioned classical accounts, we learn that in Alexander's 
time (B. C. 325), the Calinga Gang ns and the Prdchya Magadkas were 
living along the whole valley of the river Ganges and they were ruled by 
Agramanes. The account given by them is confirmed by Jain Parisian- 
pnrvnn and Mahdb'io lkivnm$n. r > The latter work called the first Nanda 
by the name of Ugrassna and so his son Augrasainya Xandromanes. might 
have been termed Agramanes by the classical writers. 6 The Puranas 
name the first Nanda as Mahapadmananda and describe him as Stidra- 
garbho iohnvn (born of Sudra mother), Sarurt k$at>'dntaka (destroyer of 
all the ksatriyas) and Eharat or E'cacchatra (Sole monarch of the whole 
earth). 7 Probably as pointed out by Pargiter 8 all the old k$triya dynas- 
ties which reigned from the time of the great Mahabharata war to the end of 
the Saisunaga rule fAik§vakus, Paachalas, KL a s i s , Haihayas,Kalingas, Asvakas, 
Kurus, Maithilas, Surasenas, Vitihdtras) were destroyed by the Nanda 
Emperor Mahapadmananda whose title seems to be Ugrasena. His son 
Augrasainya was Dhana Nanda who may be identified with Agramanes of 
the classical accounts. It is thus clear that about B. C. 325 when 
Alexander subdued the Indus Valley, the Nandas were ruling over the 
various tribes of the Ganges Valley and in particular over the Ganga- 
rides or Ganga Calingas and the Prasii or Magadhas. The Gangas 
occupied Vanga but were subject to the rulers of Palibhotra or Patalipm 
tra, viz, the Nandas and after them the Mauryas. 

From the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, we learn that the Gangaridai occupied the country lying 
between the rivers Ganges in the north and Damodar in the south 
and Magadha in the west and the Sea Coast in the east. Megas- 
thanes was the envoy of Seleukos at the court of Sibyrtios, satrap 
of Arachosia and later on, was sent to Pafaliputra, the capital of 
Chandragupta Maurya about B.C. 300. He obtained most of his know- 
ledge from the Brahmins who were the rulers (ministers) of the states. According 
to his account, y the Ganges flowed from North to South and emptied its 

5 Raychaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India . p. 140 

6 Ibid p, 141 7 Pargiter’s Dynasties of Kali Age p, 25 8 Ibid p. 28 

9 Ancient India by Megasthenes and Arriam p 32. 
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waters into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a 
nation which possessed a vast force of the largest sized elephants. 
Owing to this, their country has never been conquered by any foreign king, 
for all other nations dread the overwhelming number and strength of these 
animals. Thus Alexander the Makedonian, after conquering all Asia, did 
not make war upon the Gangaridai as he did on all others; for when he 
had arrived with all his troops at the river Ganges, and had subdued all 
the other Indians he abandoned as hopeless an invasion of the Gangari- 
dai when he learned that they possessed four thousand elephants well 
trained and equipped for war. 

Pliny in his Natural History has described the Indian races and 
in the lower part of the valley of the Ganges he locates the Brachmana e 
4 a name comprising many tribes, among which are the Macco calingae... 
The tribes called Calingae are nearest the sei. and higher up are the 
Mandei and the Malli in whose country is Mount M alius, the boundary 
of all that district being the Ganges. The final part of its course is said 
to be through the country of the Gangarides. The Royal city of the 
Calingae is called Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot soldiers, 1000 
horseman and 700 elephants keep watch and ward in precint of war”. Thus 
the Gang is seem to be a branch of the Kalingas. 

According to Pliny, another tribe called Modo Calingae occupied 
a large island in the Ganges, and beyond them lived several tribes chief 
among them being Andarae and Mandae. The distance from the mouth 
of the Ganges to cape Calingae and the town of Dandagula is said to be 
625 miles (?) Another writer Solin, in his catalogue of Indian races states 
that the people living in the farthest part are the Gangarides whose king 
possesses 1000 horse, 7 00 elephants and 60000 foot. In the Ganges 
there was a populous island occupied by a powerful nation whose king 
had 50,000 foot and 4000 horse. 

Diodorus Siculus who wrote his Bibliotheke in Rome during the 
time of Julius Caesar and the Emperor Augustus and who has given a 
general description of India and Alexander’s Indian Campaigns statesl 1 
that India was inhabited then by very many nations, ‘amongst which the 

10 Ibid Pp 1 ^ 3 — 139 . Mc.Crindle identifies the Macco Calingae with Maghas of 
Kalinga, Magahars of Nepal, Magbyas of S. Bihar, Magrasof Bengal, and Magoru 
of Orissa. The Modogalingai are identified With people of Mada who lived close 
to Andhra. The Gangaridae or Gangarides ' occupied the region of lower Bengal 
and consisted of various indigenous tribes. At the time of Alexander’s invasion 
they and the Prasii were considered too powerful tc be attacked, M. de. St. Martin 
thinks that these tribes were non-Aryan but gradually became aryanised. He 
thinks that the Gonghirs of S. Bihar are the descendants of the Gangaridae and 
their town of Parthalis is the modern Burdwan, Ptolemy calls it Kalinganagara 
The Gangaridae are mentioned by Virgil as being famous for elephants. 

U Vide p. 301 Ancient India by J, W. M'Crindle. 
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greatest was that of the Gandaridai (Gangaridai, the people of Bengal) 
against whom Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being deterred 
by the multitude of their elephants. This region was separated from 
farther Fndia by the greatest river in those parts but it adjoins the rest 
of India which Alexander had conquered. ’ 

Regarding indigenous literature, there are works written recently 
which deal with the history of the Later Eastern (ban gas and those too in 
an incorrect manner. One such work is the^ Sanskrit Kavya known as 
Gangavamfanucharitam , composed by an Oriya poet known as Vasudeva 
Ratha Somayaji, the court poet of Sri Purushottama Leva of Gudari 
Kataka line who had his capital at Pratapagiri Vi jayanagaram in Ganjam 
District and who lived in the beginning of the 18th century A. D. The author 
gives an incorrect geneological and chronological account of the Ganga 
kings who ruled at Katak and describes that first of all, 6 Devos ruled 
and then 6 Nvsimhas and finally 6 J harms. All this account is opposed 
to the Epigraphical evidences now found. Though some of the traditional 
accounts mentioned therein regarding the origins of the Later Ganga and 
Gajapathi lines at Katak appear to be true, other historical details 
regarding the order of kings and dates are wrong. 

Recently, an Oriya prose chronicle called Gangavamfavali has 
been discovered 11 ’ 8, but it gives the geneology of a branch of the Later 
Gangavamsi kings i.e, of the line of Parlakimidi. 

The most important source, though much vitiated, is the Madala 
Pdflji chronicle kept in the Puri -Jaganath temple. Based on it, Stirling 
and Hunter and other historians have constructed their accounts which 
are therefore not very satisfactory. The Madala Panji was composed in 
Oriya at the end of the ifith century during the reign of Ramachandra 
Dev, the ruler of Khurda. So, the history of the kings mentioned therein 
since 3T01 B.C. is not properly dealt with. The geneology and chronology 
of the Later Ganga kings mentioned therein are wrong, though a few 
germs of historical truth are found, here and there, in the Annals. 

From all these accounts, it is clear that Kalinga was ruled over 
by the Early Ganga kings in the 7th century A.D. About the middle 
of that century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Yuan Chwang visited the 
country and has left an account of the religious and social conditions of 
the kingdom. 12 Though he does not name the ruling king or dynasty, 
we have to note that his description relates to the Ganga rule over Kalinga. 
The discovery of several copper plate Inscriptions of the Early Ganga 
kings in Kalingadesa (Ganjam and Vijagapatam Districts) and the proba- 
bility that they belong to the period extending from the beginning of the 

11. a Vide J.A.H.R.S. vol. II pts. 2 3 & 4 pp 250—258 

p Vide Siyuki (Travels of Yuan Chwang) translated by Watters 2 voD, 
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6th ciefntury A. D. to the close of the toth century A. D. would confirm 
the same conclusion. 

The most important Sources for the Ganga history are four-fold: 

i. Epigraphical 2. Numismatic 3. Archaeological and 4. Literary, 

1. The Epigraphical source is of two varieties : — 

(a) Copper Plates (b) Stone Inscriptions. 

(a) The copper plates of this dynasty which are so ,far discovered 
and which throw much valuable light on Ganga history and civilisation 
number nearly thirty and their dates vary from the year 28 13 to the year 
526.14 it has been correctly held by the writer who edited the grant of 
the year 28, that its donor was an Early Ganga king and that the year 28 
relates to Ganga Era, because the engraver of the plate continuously 
engraved the plates of successive kings whose grants mention Gangavamsa 
and Ganga Era. The grant of the year 526 was briefly noticed in the 
Epigraphical report for 1918 -1919 and it relates to Madhukamarnavadeva 
son of Anantavarma and is dated in Gangeyn Vamsa Pravarddhamana 
Vijaya Rajya Samvatsara 526 (in 526 of the prosperous and victorious 
year of the rule of Gangas). In most of the grants, the Era of the 
Ganga s is referred to and though at one time the solution of the prob- 
lem of Ganga Era appeared to be hard, it is now settled 1 ^ by the dis- 
covery of this record of 526 Ganga Era of Madhukamarnava who, I take 
it, is the predecessor of Anantavarma Vajrahasta whose coronation date 
is given in Saka year 960. 

There are several copper plates of a later date belonging to both 
the Eastern and Western Ganga dynasties which relate the origin of the 
Gangas. These are the C. P. grants of Anantavarma Chodaganga dated 
Saka 1034 and 1040 I 3 which narrate the origin and early fortunes of the 
Gangas. But the account given in the grants of the western Gangas of 
Talkad about their origin would appear to be more trustworthy. There are 
also three C.P. grants of Narasimha IT. 17 which give complete geneology 
of the dynasty, and two Puri Plates of Narasimha IV., 13 the last but one 
king of the dynasty, which carry the geneology still further 

There are several C. P. grants of Kadamba prince discovered in 
Kalinga, in which their names are mentioned in relation to the Ganga kings. 
These throw much light on the Ganga origin and administration. 

13 Vide the Tirlingi C.P, grant edited in J.A H,R S vol. TIT pt, I pp 54 — 57 

14 Vide No. 3 in the list of C.P, grants fou id in nM. of S.LTCp. for 1918 - 19 . 

15 Vide pp. 71 — 80 in Kalingadesa Ckaritra published by me. 

16 Vide Indian Antiquary vol 13 and J.A.H.R.S. vol 1 part 1. Also Mysore 
and Ooorg by Lewis Rice p* 30 

17 vide Viswakosa vol 5 and Beng. As. Soc. J. vols LxxP and L.XV 

* 18 Vide J As Soc Beng 1895 pp 128—154 

J 9 Vide pp 175 — 178 in J.A.H.R.S. vol III pts. 2 , 3 , & 4 
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In addition to the C.P. grants of the Eastern and Western Gailgas 
and Kadambas, those granted by kings of contemporary dynasties e.g. the 
Vishnukundins, the Eastern Chalukyas, the Chedi Kalachuris and the 
Cholas throw a flood of light on Ganga History. Till the time of 
Madhukamarnava of Ganga year 526 who is the predecessor of Anantavarma 
Vajrahasta III. and who, according to the saka dates given* in Vajrahasta’s 
several Grants, ruled from Saka 941 to 959, we have to rely on the evidences 
supplied by these copper plate grants. 

(b) But from his time and even a little earlier, we get, in increa- 
sing numbers, several stone inscriptions inscribed on the walls of 
the Mukhalingam, Draksharamam, Palur Vateswaram, Sreekurmam 
Simhachellam, Mahendragiri, Puri-Jaganadham, Neeleswaram and other 
temples and from these, we can get a reliable and continuous story of the 
Later Ganga rule. The names of all the kings with Saka and Anka dates as 
well as those of the ministers and other officers are given. Most of the 
inscriptions are written in Telugu, the language which was then spoken, as 
now, all along the sea coast tract extending from Nellore in the South to 
Chatrapur in the North. A few inscriptions are written in Oriya and 
and Smskrit. Almost all these have been copied by the Madras 
Epigraphical department and referred to in Ep. Reports. In recent years, 
several hundreds of them are published in South Indian Inscriptions, 
vols. IV, V, and VI. and more await publication. 

2 .Another valuable source is provided by the Ganga Fanams or 
Vanga Parakalu as they are called from their clos: resemblance in size 
and shape, to the brinjal seeds. These coins are made of gold and bear 
on one side the letter ‘ Gam ' and a numerical number (the regnal year) 
and on the other, a couchant Bull with Lingam and Panupattam. 

They are very small so that they might be accessible to one and 
all. The couchant bull facing left, is dressed and above it is found a crescent 
of the moon. The bull and the moon are found on their seals also. The 
coins are of 1/8, Hand H fanam values and range in weight between i to 5 
grains. 

3 Yet another valuable source is provided by the discovery of antiqua 
rian relics such as statues, coins, stone and brick implements and pottery 
at Salihundam, Mukhalingam, Nagarikatakam, Dantapuram, all in the Ganjam 
district where the Gangas ruled till 1132 A. 1 ).. The existence of the 
several temples with their peculiar sculpture and architecture adds consi- 
derably to our knowledge of Ganga origin and civilisation. 

4 Valuable evidence which relates to the Later Ganga period only 
is supplied to the Scholars by the Muhamadan writings such as Pabcikati* 
najiri , Tarikhi Fcroz Shahi and Tamil writings like Kali n Qa l tup a ran i 
and Oriya writings like Madala Panji, 
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Introduction. 

The Ganga kings ruled over Kalingadesa, originally over Ganjam 
District, and later on, over the whole area extending from the river Ganges 
in the North to the river Godavari in the South. This was from the close 
of the 5th centuiy A. I), to the middle of the 15th century A. D. They 
belong to a powerful line; but still very little is known to scholars about 
this dynasty. In their copper plate grants, they mention an Era, called Gdn- 
(jay a V artis a Pravurdhamdna Vijaja Rdjya Sain vats nr a and in this Era 
are found plates extending over 526 years. Several attempts are made to 
fix the initial year of the Era, in the period ranging from 349 A. I). to 
720 A. I). This paper adduces new evidences and fixes the initial year 
of the Era in 492 — 493 A.D. 

Origin and Early Abode of the Gahqas Examined . 

They are first mentioned in Magasthenes Indika (Vide Me Crindle’s 
translation, pp. 133 — 138) as Gang arides through whose country the river 
Ganges continued to flow. Their country is called Calinga and since they 
lived in it they are called Gangaridae-caling ae They are described as 
Prachi-Gangaridae or Ganga tribe living in the East who were subject to 
the control of the Mauryan Emperor, Chandragupta. The copper plate 
inscriptions of Anantavarma Chodaganga Deva of 1 ith century A. D. state 
that this dynasty was Lunar in descent, and that the 6th member Turvasu 
being childless, prayed to Goddess Ganga and had a son Gangeya and 
hence the dynasty was named after him. The 1 6th king in descent from 
Gangeya had his capital at Kolahalapura in Gangavadi Vishaya and 
built a temple for Siva. After 8r kings ruled there, Virasimha came to 
the throne and conquered the whole of South India. After his death, 
his brother usurping the throne, his five sons had to go eastward and 
settle on Mahendragiri. After defeating Baladitya, they subdued Kalinga 
and made Dantapura, their capital. 

According to the Geneology and Chronology given in the above 
inscriptions, we get the starling time of this dynasty in the early part of 
the 8th century A.D. 

* A paper presented to the 6th All India Oriental Conference helfj at 
Patna in December 1930 
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Gangeya Varnsa Pravardhamana Vijaya Rajyd Samvatsara. 

(The prosperous and victorious year of Ganga dynasty). 

Several theories examined , : 

a. Robert Sewell in his sketch of the Dynasties of South India 
P. writing about the Gangas of Kalinga has made the statement that 
“owing to anarchy in Eastern Chalukya territories from- 977 A. D., the 
Kalinga Gangas rose to power and hence two inscriptions found at Chi- 
cacole -recording grants made by Devendra and his son Satya in the same 
year, namely the fifty first year of the reign of the Gangeya vainsa, at 
Kalinganagara, would date from 977 A.D.” He further adds “If pure 
conjecture may be allowed a place in a publication of this kind, I would 
note as a possible explanation of these figures, that as the Kalinga country 
lay between the territories of Orissa and those of Eastern Chalukyas it is 
possible that the ancient family may have partially reestablished themselves 
and founded a dynasty about the end of seventh or the beginning of eighth 
century , when seemingly the Orissan kings lapsed into a condition of 
weak peacefulness for 4^ centuries but being afraid of their powerful neigh- 
bours on the south, they dared not assert any considerable independence 
till the period of anarchy in Eastern Chalukya dominions which com- 
menced about 977. The 51 year tvould t en refer to the Era of inde- 
pendence, the 254 to the original establishment of the dynasty Again he 
stated on Pp. 31 — 34 thus: — “l have noted a dynasty of kings professing to 
belong to the Ganga family of whom a complete geneology is given for 
3/^ centuries ending in 1119 A.l). with Chodaganga, They seem to be 
unconnected with Gangas mentioned above and yet they claim to have 
ruled the Kalinga country during the whole of that long period. I can 
at present offer no explanation of this apparent confusion 

b. According to the Western Ganga Plates which belong to nth 
and 12th centuries A.l). we get the following story of Ganga origin and date: 
Dhananjaya had a son called Harischandra. In his line was born Bharata. 
His wife, when pregnant, bathed in the Ganges and the son born was 
named Ganga datta. The kings who belong to his line are called Gangas 
In their line was born Vishnugupta. He had two sons Bhagadatta and 
Sridatta between whom he divided his kingdonv The former got Kalinga 
for his share. The latter’s descendant, Padmanabha was defeated and so 
he sent out his sons to the South where, in Mysore they carved out their 
Empire called Gangavadi in the latter half of 3rd century A. D. From 
this account it is clear that before the 3rd century A.D. the Kalinga Ganga 
line was started. 

c. Dr. Fleet while editing the plates of the Early Ganga kings 
threw out suggestions based on paleography or synchronism. In his article 
on the Parlakimidi plates of Indravarma (Vide Ind. Ant. vol. XVI), he 
stated as follows: — “As regards the Era in which the dates of thi§ 
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inscription and the two Chicacole grants are recorded, I can do little more 
than repeat what I have already said, viz, that it is evidently the Gan- 
geya Era specifically mentioned under that name but apparently only in 
connection with a conventional date in a grant of Devendra and another 
of Satya, both of which are dated in the year of the Era. I have also 
a grant of Devendra of 254 year of the Era. The Epoch of the Era 
still remains to be deter mined . But in publishing Chicacole grants I wrote 
it is possible that Indra of 128 year is identical with Adh ; raja Indra who 
is mentioned in the Godavari grant of Prithvimula as combining with other 
chiefs and overthrowing a certain Indrabhattaraka. This Indrabhatt^raka 
must be the Eastern Chalukya king of that name, younger brother of 
Jayasimha I. (Saka 540 to 579*582) and father of Vishnu II. (579*582-591) 
This is the period to which all the three grants of Indra may be allotted 
on paleographical grounds. As already intimated the clue to the date may 
be found in line 10 of the grant of 128,, of an eclipse of moon on full moon 
day of Margasira.” He then states that the lunar eclipse may fall within 
the years, Saka 549 to 646. 

d. Mr. G. Ramadoss 13 . A in an article on ‘‘the chronology 
of the kings of Kalinga’' in J. B. O. R. S. vol. 9, pts. Ill and 
IV, pp. 398-4 t 5 examined the several astronomical facts mentioned 
by Dr. Fleet and supplemented by him also and came to the conclusion that 
not one of the years 1 could stand the test and the period suggested by 
Dr. Fleet is incorrect and that Indra of 128 year cannot be identified with 
Adhiraja of Prithvimula’s Plates. 

Mr, Ramados thinks that the Era was not merely conventional but 
connected with an epoch making event and states that that event was 
Samudragupta's invasion of Kalinga in 340 A. D. as a result of which an 
old dynasty of Swamidatta of Pittapur was replaced and the new Ganga 
dynasty was set up. 

From a comparison of the letters of the Early Ganga plates with 
those of the Gupta plates, and from the Gupta conquest of Kalinga, and from a 
study of eclipses and astronomical features, he comes to the conclusion that 
the Gupta Era must have been adopted by the Gangas. But strangely, he does 
not fix up A. I). 319-320 which is the starting point of Gupta Era as the 
initial year of Ganga rule but accepts A 1 ). 339 — 340 which is the year of 
Samudragupta’s invasion of Kalinga, as the initial year. 

e. Mr. Satyanarayana Raja Guru in his article on “ Santa 
BomvcUi Copperplate Grant of R andavarma : A reply to Mr . Ramados 
Review published in J, A. H. R . S. vol. IV Pts. 1 fit 2, pp. 9 — 20 ^ 
criticises the views of Mr. Ramdas and states that his assumption regarding 
the Gangeya Era is incorrect as the astronomical data on which he 
felies does not satisfy the test. 
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Mr. Rajguru says, relying on the titles used by kings that there 
were five collateral branches of Ganga line that ruled over different parts 
of Kalinga and that the main line of Kamarnava began to rule in the last 
part of 7 th, or the first part of 8th, century A. D. when the Era was started. 
In his Phuiasara copper plate. Grant of Klrtlrajadeva published in 
J.A. H. R. S , vol. III, Ft. I pp 30-40, Mr. Raj a guru maintains the 
same period as the one during which the Gangeya Era was started. 

My men conclusion . 

One point connected with Ganga chronology is the settlement of' 
the question whether the Early and the Later Ganga kings belonged to one 
and same line or not. While editing the Cheedivalasa Plates of Devendra m 
varma dated 397 Ganga Era in J. A. If. R. 8. vol. 2. Pt. 2, p. 161 f. 

I proved conclusively that both the lines are one and the same. Both 
were called Ganga vamsa kings. The endings of the names of 'the early 
Ganga kings and those of the first kings of the later Ganga line are similar. 
The seals of both sets of Plates bear common features. Both were issued 
from Victorious Kalinganagara. Both the lines worshipped M ahendrachala 
G 5 karnasvami only. Both were rented to Kadambas. Both belonged to 
lunar dynasty. So both lines are one and the same. But while the Early 
line used Ganga Era, the later line used Saka Era. One king of the later 
line MadhuKdmdrnava actually used the year 526 of Gangeya Era. 
(Vide C. P. No. 3, E P. Report for 1918-1919). From the Plates of 
Anantavarma Vajrahasta, we get a regular Geneology and Chronolgy in 
Saka dates. 'The time of this Madhu Kamarnava is Saka 941-959 or, 
A. I). 1019*1037. Granting that this king gave the grant of 526. G.E. as 
soon as he came to the throne, the Era would start in A. I). 493. 

Now, with the aid of Paleography and Synchronism, we arrive at 
the same conclusion. While editing the Jirjangi Plates of Indravarma 
in J , A. H \ R. S. vol. 3 Pt. I pp. 49-53, I stated that the king made 
the grant in 39 year of G. E. and so he might he the Founder of the dynasty. 
He alone of all the early kings is styled Trikalingadhipati. The charac- 
ters of his Plates are box headed and resemble those of the Vakatakas of 
5th — 6th century A.D. Mr. K. V. Subramanya Iy^er, Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle examined the Plates and came to the 
same conclusion. Hence, the year 39 will be equal to 530 A. D. nearly. 

Dr. Fleet identified Indravaram of 128, and 146 years with the 
E. Chalukya Indrabhattaraka who lived in 666 A. D. This would make 
520 A.D. the starting point of Ganga Era. He also opined that the 
grant of Devendravarma of 254. year on paleographical grounds mus t 
belong to 774 A,D. This would also make 520 A. D. the starting year of 
Ganga Era. Dr. Kielhorn has suggested tha<t this Indravarma Ganga must be 
identified with Indrabhattaraka of Vishnukundin line and n^t with 
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Indrabhattaraka of 'the Eastern Chalukya line, as in the Vishpukundin 
plates, references ars often given about their fights with Chaturdantas of 
the East, i.e. Ganga line. This Vishniikundin Indra died in 525 A. 1 ). (See 
the chronology in my Kalinga DemCharitra P. 57 ), And so, if Ganga Indra 
of 1 28 — 146 years was contemporary of Vishmikundin Indra of 505 — 525 
A. I), we get 375 A, I). as the starting point of the Era. But I cannot accept 
this date as it falls in the heyday of Gupta-Vishnukundin zenith when 
no Era could possibly be started. So I must identify the Tri-kalingadhipati 
Ganga Indra of Jirjangi Plates of 30 year who refers to fights with his 
elephants as the Indra who defeated Vishnukundin Indra when he tried to 
regain his hold on the eastern region from out of the Ganga king’s hand. If this 
identification be held good, then the 39 year would correspond to 525 A. I), 
or the era would begin about 490 A. 1 ). One more strong argument in 
favour of this view is the fall of the Gupta Empire about 490 A. I). The 
M aukharis rose and started an Era of "their own at that time. Similarly, 
the K. Gangas also got their chance after the fall of the Gupta Empire, 
and so, at the close of the 5th C. A. D. or, as indicated by Madhukaniarnnva’s 
plates, in 4 93 AD , the Ganga Era was started nft°r% awl a* a result ot\ 
the fall of the Imperial Guptas. 
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HISTORY OF RAJAHMUNDRY. 

BHAVARAJ V. KRISHNARAO, B.A., B.L^ 

(Continued from p % 112 of val. Ill . above) 

To resume the thread of history. The reign of R&jaraja has 
been ignorantly supposed to be a peaceful one by some scholars, and 
that he was but a weak prince, being content with the position of a 
vassal of the Choja emperor, and as such enjoyed comparative peace and 
immunity from the danger of foreign invasion for a full reign of forty 
and odd years. 1 These historians consider his reign to be rather unevent- 
ful in the main, but for the composition of the Andhia Mahdbhdrata by 
Nanniya Bhatta, the poet laureatte of Rajaraja. The work is certainly 
the first extant literary composition in the Telugu language and was 
written under the patronage and inspiration of that illustrious king. 

Let us examine the truth of this assumption. Nanniya’s reference 
to his patron in the Introduction to his Mahdbhdraia , as a valorous and 
powerful king, who won victories in several battles and obtained the throne 
has been taken by some historians till now, probably out of ignorance, 
to be a mere stretch of poetic imagination. The existence of a powerful 
neighbour in the south in the king of the Chojas, and the supposed 
assistance which the latter gave to Saktivarman I. and his brother Vimaladitya 
in regaining the throne in or about A. D. 999, and the eventual 
alliance by marriage between Vimaladitya and Kundava, sister of Rajendra 
Chola alias Gangaikopdan, led to this assumption that the kings of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty were satisfied to remain as subordinates and 
appanages of the Chojas. But nothing is farther from truth than this as 
some recently discovered copper plate records of the dynasty go to show, 


1 Prof 8» K . Aiyengar’s Ancioni India. 
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It now appears that the erroneous view propounded by the southern 
school of historians led by the late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya ,2 is nothing 
but gratuitous and untrue. We know Vimaladitya married two wives* 
Ktnidava, daughter of the Choi a king Rajaraja the great, and Medamba, 
another Chola princess. By Kundavarhba, Vimaladitya had a 

son Rajaraja and by Medarnba a younger son named Vijayaditya, 
who is known to history as Vijayaditya, VII. alias Chalukya 

Bhima IV. On the death of Vimaladitya in A D. 1022, his eldest son 
Rajaraja, succeeded to the throne; and his accession took place on ihurs- 
day, the 2nd tithi of the dark fortnight of the month Bhadrapada, S. S. 
944, corresponding to 16th f August, A. D. 1022.^ for sometime 
Rajaraja appears to have reigned in peace; but about the eighth year of 
his reign troubles arose, on account of the revolt of his younger brother 
Vijayaditya VII. who was seized with the ambition to reign in Vengi. 
Vijayaditya at once rallied to his banner some of the insurgent elements 
in the kingdom, and with their help and probably also taking advantage 
of the temporary absence of Rajaraja from the country, crowned himself 
king of Vengi. His coronation is stated to have taken place in the eigth 
year of the reign of Rajaraja, on Thursday, the 5th tithi of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Karkata (luni-solar month may be Ashddha or 
Sravana) in S.S. 952, corresponding to Thursday, 9th July A. D. 1030. 2 3 4 
Though he crowned himself king, the usurpation of the kingdom did not 
become complete till four years later, when he says he drove out his 
half-brother Rajaraja from the country. 5 These four years of protracted 
warfare, therefore, were tilled with severe fighting in the country, victory 

swaying at one time this side and another, on the other, between the two 

brothers. As a result of this devastating warfare the country appears t° 
have been divided and those who were responsible for this revolt and 
usurpation by Vijayaditya must have been immensely benefited by the 
conditions in Vengi. Vijayaditya assumed the title of Chalukya Bhima lV, 
on his accession to the throne, though he was known to his contemporaries 
by his familiar name Vijayaditya VII. 

In this attempt of Vijayaditya VII., to gain the throne of his 

father he. appears to have been greatly assisted by the western 

Chalukya king Somesvara I. whose vassal he was. Vijayaditya on account, 
of his association with the sons of Sdmesvara I., in the latter’s compaigns 
in the south against the Chojas and the Mysore territory led the historic 
ans to believe that he was the fourth son of S 5 me 3 vara I. 6 ‘ Notable 

2 Annual Report on South Indiaj Epigraphy 1900 p 13 & Ep . and vol, p 350 

3 Korumdli Plates of Rajaraja, Ind. Ant, vol. Xly p. 48 

4 Pamulavaka grant of vijayaditya yll. See above vol, II. p 277 

5 fb’d; and Telugu Academy plates of Saktivarman 11., See above vol. IV p 33 

0 Dynasties of the Canarese DisMct p- 440 
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among the chiefs and man dale / varan of Vehgi who raised the banner of 
of revolt under the leadership of Vijayaditya are Bhlma Bhupa and his 
son Chamaraja the ornament of the Naga kula, called the lord of 
Megha giri 7 8 Bhlma Bhupa who was the trusted soldier of Vijayaditya VII., 
at the time of the latter’s coronation, received as a reward for his faithful and 
heroic services Kompolomgu and twelve other small villages as a fief, 
for having taken great pains in his cause. Bhlma Bhupa is 
called Malaya Bhaskara, and this title seem to indicate that 
he was lord of the hill region of Vengidesa, comprising the hilly 
tracts of the East Godavari and Vizagapatam districts, more probably o r 
the latter though it has not become possible to identify the Megha-giri 
with any hill of repute in those parts. 

It does not appear that Vijayaditya VII. reigned long peacefully 
in Vehgi. Even the first four years of his rule were filled with interne- 
cine warfare and Vijayaditya’s authority in the country does not seem to 
have been supreme between A. D. 1030 and 1031. The fact that though 
Vijayaditya VII. crowned himself king in July 1030, he could not become 
the master of the kingdom till four years later, when he drove out his 
brother from the country, shows that Rajaraja had still some hold on the 
people in some part of the kingdom and that the country was divided 
between the brothers. It cannot be said how long Vijayaditya VII. 
reigned after A. D. 1034; but it seems certain that he did not hold the 
country long for himself. His rule might not have extended for over a 
year or two and, he was probably attacked, defeated and exiled in dis- 
grace once more into the west. The disgracefull revolt and treachery of 
Vijayaditya and his short rule have been rightly ignored both by Rajaraja- 
Vijayaditya and his son Saktivarman II. in their grants issued some years 
later. 8 Nanniya Bhatta naively refers to the unsuccesful and temporary 
revolt of Rajaraja* s brother (idyada) in the Andhra Mah'ibhurata, and 
extols his patron as one who regained the kingdom through his own 
prowess and victories obtained in several battles with his enemies. 9 

Vijayaditya VII., after this episode lied to the court, of the 
Western Chalukyas, who were then preparing for a protracted struggle with 
the Cholas of the south, for the expansion of their empire. And for this 
reason Vijayaditya VII. readily found shelter from his erstwhile ally and 
probably overlord, Ahavamalla Somesvara I. who was only too delighted 
to have once more a discontended prince of Vengi as h’s vassal. The 
Ch6Jas bore no love for Western Chalukyas; and the Western Chalukyas 
and the Cholas together were hostile towards the Eastern Chalukyas, and 
eagerly waited for an opportunity to annex it to thdr respective empires. 

7 Pamulavaka grant of Vijayaditya VII see above vol. p 277 

8 The Pamulavaka plates of Vijayaditya VII and the Telugu Academy plates 

of Saktivarman II referred to above 9 Adiparvanj 
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Rajaraja must have had a very hard time in quelling the insur- 
gent elements in the country before he restored peace and order. About 
this time apparently his son Prince Rajendra Chdda was bom to his queen 
Ammangad^vl. This prince Rajendra became afterwards famous in the 
history of South India as Kulottunga Choda Deva I. the founder of the 
Ch&lukya-ChDla line of the throne of Kanchi. History does not speak 
of any son by the name of Sarangadhara to our Rajaraja of Rajamahendra- 
varam though curiously enough the tradition has become tied down to this 
unfortunate king and town. 

The last years of Rajaraja seem to have become again disturbed. 
By this time the Western Chalukyas and the Choi as were constantly at 
war with each other on their frontiers, struggling to extend the borders of 
their empires beyond the Tungabhadra. For this purpose the Wester 1 * 
ChSlukyan prince Vikramaditya, afterwards the Vikramaditya VI., the founde r 
of the Chalukya Vikrama Era was appdinted as viceroy of the southern 
provinces with his capital somewhere on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
He carried on his incursions into the farther south and threatened to destroy 
the Chola power at one time. But the succession of powerful kings on 
the Choja throne from Rajendra Chola to VIrarajendradeva prevented 
any such disaster. About the year A. D. 1060, Someswara I. invaded 
the Ch6}a dominions, penetrated as far as the Ch 5 ja capital Kanchi pura* 
stormed the city, and drove the ruler Rajendradeva into the jungles. This 
event seems to have taken place shortly before 20th January A. D. 1060, 
according to an inscription found at Sudi in Dharwar district, which 
records a grant to the temple by Somesvara I. on his return from his 
conquest of the southern contries and of the Cholas.ll About this time 
too, the Eastern Chalukya king Rajaraja had experienced some trouble on 
the northern frontiers of the kingdom in the direction of Chakrakuta 
masala (modern Bastar state and the district of Chaftisgarh in the 
Central Provinces), which appears at this time to have been a feuadatory 
kingdom under the Eastern Chalukyas. This part of the northern provin- 
ces had for a long time known as Trikalinga, and was included in the 
Eastern Chalukyan dominions since the days of Vijayaditya III. YaSah. 
karpadeva, lord of Chedi, invaded Vehgl, apparently with the object of 
annexing the province of Trikalinga, to his kingdom. 12 Yasahkarpadeva’s 

10 I have avoided discussion on this point here, as space forbids it. If the 
prinoe is taken to have been born at this period i.e. A,D. 1034—35 or 1035—36 he 
would be just 27 years of age at the time of his father’s death and 32 years on. 
the date of his accession' to the Chola throne and an octogenerian at the lime of 
his death. 

11 Dynasties Of the Canarese Districts page 441 

12 Jubbalpore plates of Yosahkarnadeva Ep. Ind, vol. II p. 1. See also Ep 
vol, XII p. 205 
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invasion was probably due to the influence of the Western Cfialukya king 
Somegvara, or more probably was under the inducement* •£ Vijaytditya VlL 
who had begun again to cast evil glances on his ancestral kingdom aided 
by his master and ally S5meSvara Ahavamalla I. Whatever might be 
the causes, there was war in Chakrakuta mandala and Wairgafh (Vairagaram 
of the Kulottunga Chola I’s inscriptions) and Rajaraja and his son 
hastened towards the north to quell the rebellion. 

The absence of Rajaraja and his son from the kingdom at a time 
when the arms of the Western Chalukyas were successful in the south gave 
an opportunity to Vijayaditya VII. to invade Vehgi and occupy the capital. 
It is certain that he was backed up by the Western Chalukyas and the 
kingdom of Rajamahendravaram fell an easy prey to his invasion. The 
story of the invasion is thus briefly told* A grant of his son Saktivarma II., 18 
states that Vijayaditya VII. conquered the kingdom during the absence 
of Rajaraja. This might be in A. D. 1061 — 62 or thereabouts. In this 
* camapaign Vijayaditya was greatly assisted by a nobleman Adapa 
Apf>ana who was rewarded with a fief on the ’occasion of the coronation 
of Saktivarman II. in A.D. 1064. Vijayaditya VII. conquered the kingdom, 
but out of the great love he bore for his son, rather his only son, crowned 
him king and probably went back afterwards to his Western Chalukya 
viceroyalty, The news of Vijayaditya’s invasion of Vengi did not turn 
away Rajaraja or his son Rajendra Choda from the fields of Chakrakuta 
or Vaiaragaram but it might be that Rajaraja who had become old by 
this time perished on the battle-field. 13 The story current in tradition in 
the country today that there was an invasion of the country by some 
enemies and consequently confusion and chaos, and that Rajaraja lost his 
life in the tumult that arose, in those troubulous times when the whole 
country was immersed in grief and that Nanniya too died leaving his Mahd- 
bharata unfinished, seems to contain some truth. It is a fact that Nanniya’s 
work is incomplete, only three parvas having been written by him. 

These events roughly took place about A.D. 1062— 63. The 
death of Rajaraja even does not seem to have turned away prince Rajendra. 
Choda from his resolve to reduce the insurgent vassals in the north. 
Though his country was occupied by his treacherous uncle a second time , 
and that, at a time when he and his father were away, the youthful prince 
did not leave the task of reducing his insolent enemy in the first place. 
Rajedra Choda remained in Chakrakuta till he destroyed the power of 
Dharavarshadeva, lord of the Cbakrakufamapdala and storming the im- 
pregnable citadel of Wairgarh (Vairagaram) ax<d capturing herds of the 
enemy’s elephants which he carried home in great pomp, with pride. Th# 


13 The Teiugu Academy plates of Saktivarman II eee above vol, IV p, S 3 
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storming of the fort of Wairgarh and capturing the elephants of that king 
were regarded by Rajendra Choda as marvellous feats of heroism and 
military skill, and that is the chief reason why these exploits find mention 
in almost all his records. Chakrakutamandala and Wairgarh were reduced 
and Trikalinga, the kingdom of Dharavarshadeva, was probably re-annexed 
t o the kingdom of the Eastern Chalukyas. 

Immediately on his return from his wars in the north, Rajendra 
seems to have attacked his cousin Saktivarman II. who was reigning in 
Rajamahendravaram, defeated and slew him in the battle that ensued’ 
This event might be assigned to A.D. 1065 Vijayaditya VII. who was 
absent at this time from the capital and the country, returned and 
opposed Rajendra Ch 5 da. Vijayaditya Vll. bemoans the loss of his only 
son very keenly as he compares his tragic death on the battle field to 
that of the epic hero Abhimanyu, who like prince Saktivarman II. died 
on the battle-field at a moment when he was hemmed in by his own 
hostile kinsmen. Rajendra Choda did not, for some reason which is not 
possible to divine now, —might be that he was deeply moved with the grief of 
the old uncle or that the events in the south at the Choi a capital com- 
pelled him to change his plans at the last moment,— pursue hostilities 
with his uncle: he quickly reconciled himself to his bereaved uncle and 
allowed him to reign in Vengi, and himself set out to the Chola kingdom 
which was then without a ruler on account of the unexpected death of 
Vira Rajendradeva. Vijayaditya VII . remained in Rajamahendravaram and 
reigned till his death in A. D. 1076. Practically, he is the last of the 
Eastern Chahjkyas that ruled in Vengi as an independent sovereign, for 
from the days of the accession of Rajendra Choda to the throne as 
Kulottunga Choladeva I., the Chalukya line ceased to be called as such 
but as Chola-Chalukya in all the record. 5 * of the dynasty. 

The death of Rajendradeva suddenly on battle field, in or about 
A.D. 1061—62, without leaving any male issue was an occasion to intri- 
guing princes to cast ambitious glances at the coveted throne. Prince 
Rajendra Choda of Rajamahendravaram had married Madhurantaki daughter 
of king Rajendradeva; and he was also the grandson (daughter’s son) of 
prince Rajendra Ch 5 Ja I. (alias Gan ^aikondan); and as such he had a 
greater and stronger claim to succeed his father-in-law. It might be with 
the object and perhaps with an inward certainity of his succession to 
the Ch 51 a throne, this ambitious prince entered into cordial terms with 

§ • erstwhile enemy, his old uncle and left him in charge of Vengi. This 
ture which is at once statesmaniike and noble had left for our Rajendra 
oda a kindly and contended ally on the north, who would no longer be 
a source of anxiety and worry, always plotting to overthrow him by joining 
his enemies, and impeding his progress. Vijayaditya VII. who had grown 
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old and vexed with himself and his fortunes was only too content to be on 
the side of his generous nephew and therefore remained faithful and loyal 
to him. Fifteen years after this event, Rajendra Choda as Kulottunga 
refer to this act of his own generosity and statemanship on the occasion of 
annointing his son Vira Choda to the viceroyalty of Vengi, in succession 
to his uncle. Vijayaditya VII., reigned in Vengi for fifteen years between 
A.D. 1062 and 1076. The earlier half of his reign does not appear 
to have been peaceful on account of continued wars and invasions of the 
Chdja king Virarajendra I. to which we shall presently turn. 

Prince Rajendra Choda moved fast towards the south, the Choja 
capital; but the events in the Chola country, unfortunately moved faster 
for him. Virarajendra I. a powerful and younger brother of Rajendradeva 
the last king, seized the throne and with a large army behind him proclai- 
med himself king on the Chola kingdom, before Rajendra Choda could 
arrive on the scene. Rajendra had thus lost both the ancestral throne 
and the kingdom of his maternal grandfather and uncle to which he was 
entitled by right to succeed, Virarajendra became king in A.D. 1062 
(circa) and for full seven years, the period of his reign, successfully kept 
the ambitious prince Rajendra, off his path. Rajendra, seems to have 
lived in exile during this period keeping eye on the Choja throne waiting 
for an opportunity. History does not tell us how and where he spent his 
time during this period. We do not hear of him in Vengi. 

We need not pause here to go into the details of the reign of 
Virarajendra I. for our purposes, but confine our narrative to the discus- 
sion of his foreign policy, especially towards the kings of Rajamahendra- 
varam. Vijayaditya VII. as we had already mentioned above, remained 
loyal to his nephew Rajendra Choda and friendly with his erstwhile over- 
lord the Western Chalukya king Someswara I. Virarajendra was on the 
one hand pursuing a most aggressive policy towards the Eastern Chaluk. 
yas in Vengi, because he wanted to annex the country to his Choja empire. 
He on more than one occasion declared that it was his avowed intention 
to reduce Vengi to subjection as it was in accordance with the vow taken 
by his elder brother who died without accomplishing it. VVe do not 
however, know of any vow having been taken by either Rajendra Choja I 
or his brother Rajendradeva, as they all remained loving relatives 0 f 
Vimaladitya and Rajaraja. Whatever might be the truth of the above 
statement, Virarajendra seems to have carried on a most agressive foreign 
policy towards Vengi, for he h^d in Vengi a prince who was his rival to 
the Choja throne and another in his uncle his strong ally. As a result 
of this policy, Virarajendra I. on two occasions invaded Vengi: on th e 
last oc casion he actually drove away Vijayaditya VM and occupied t&e 
capital, though it was only for a short time. 
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The first invasion of Virarajendra 14 was in the second or third 
year nf his reign which mig % fall in A.D* 1063-34. By this time Somes 
vara I. had not died and h^ was still a close ally of the king of Vengi 
Vikramaditya, the younger son of Somesvara I. and ruler of the territories 
lying on either side of the Tungabhadra sent a large irresistable and 
powerful army under the command of Maha imdandjaka Chamupdaraja 
of Banvasi, to help Vijayaditya VII. in Vengipadu. Virarajendra attackeP 
and ‘defeated the Western Chalukyan army; Chamundaraja himself wa s 
killed on the field, his only daughter, beaututul Nagaladevi, wife of 
Irugavan, who resembled a peacock, was mast brutally insulted by her 
nose being chopped off, Vijayaditya VII. proceeded towards Virarajendra 
and gave him battle. In this engagement, Virarajendra claims to have 
killed the lord of Pottapi, and a younger brother of Jananatha of Dhara 
both vassals of the king of Vehgi. 15 Vijayaditya was only temporarily 
subdued, but before Virarajendra could proceed further, war seems to have 
again broken out on the western Chalukyan frontiers, 

The war with the Western Chalukyan prince Vikramaditya Vl. 
proved a disaster to Virarajendra; and about or prior to the 5th year of 
his reign he entered into an alliance with Vikramaditya VI. 17 and as a 
result of this alliance gave his only daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya 
Immediately after this alliance was sealed, Virarajendra undertook an 
expedition into Vengi for causes not specifically mentioned. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken probably to complete the conquest of Vengi which 
was left unfinished two years a30. Vijayaditya VII. assembled his forces 
and marched out to meet the enemy. The battle took place near the 
city of Vijayavada close to the river Krishna. But Virarajendra defeated 
the large army of Vijayaditya who lied for safety. Having then moved 
his camp Virarajendra is said to have declared, we shall not return 
without regaining the country of Vengi which we had formerly subdued. 
You, the lord of Vengi who are strong come and defend it if you are able. 

At this time Vijayaditya's army was commanded by M:i'ia$e .inpati Jana* 
pathanayaka, lord of Dhara, Dv%d ifi'iydc 1 Rajinayya whose strong 
elephants trumpted in herd and the valiant Mupparasu.”l9 Virarajendra 
pursued vanquished army, Vijayaditya fleeing ahead * of it for his life. 
Rajandrachoda does not appear to have been with his uncle on this occa- 
sion for there is no mention of him at all in all the inscriptions of 
Virarajendra. The Chola king then crossed the Godavari, captured 

U 8, L /. vol, III part I p. 31- 

« 16 ibid. 

17 Bilbana’s Vikramankadov&charita, & Ind. Ant. vol V p. 816 
' 18 8 , L J. vol. III part I p 64 


18 Ibid. 
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Rajamahendravaraih and proceeded into Kalinga, despatched an army as 
far as Chakraktttam and expelled Devanatha and other chiefs from it. 3 ® 
Vijayaditya in the first place appears to have fled to the court of Raja* 
raja, king of Kalinga and from thence to Chakrakuta, probably the 
stronghold of Rajendra Choda. He is said to have taken refuge at this 
time, unable to carry on the fight any longer, at the feet of * VIrarajendra 
after this disgraceful flight, but there seems to be nevertheless no small 
exaggeration in it. We have a statement in a grant 2 ! of Ananatvaraman 
alias Choda Ganga, king of Kalinga that his father Rajaraja rendered help 
to Vijayaditya and 44 rescued him from sinking into an ocean of troubles 
in the west like the sun, on account of the .invasion of his country by 
the Cholas.*’ This statement is inconsistent with the boastful expressions 
in Virarajendra’s own grants,, and is certainly therefore more trustworthy in 
view of Virarajendra’s attitude towards Vengi from the beginning. Vira- 
rajendra was no doubt in occupation of the county for a short time, but 
Vijayaditya VII. was reinstated on the throne through the timely assis- 
tance rendered by Rajaraja of Kalinga. An inscription of Fadmavatl 
wife of Bapapati, 22 the commander-in-chief of the army of the king of 
Kalinga found at Daksharama puts the fact of Virarajendra’s boast be* 
yond all doubt. The DIrghasi inscription of Bapapati 23 also supports 
the above view. VIrarajendra was defeated by the combined forces of 
the king of Kalinga and Vengi, and compelled to return to his captial, 
Gangaikopda Chojapuram. VIrarajendra in spite of his defeat seems to 
have carried away a large booty and valuable treasures to his capital 
which he displayed before an admiring crowd of his commanders* 
ministers, vassals and people. He had become old now by this time, 
and an account of his successive reverses could not prosecute his cherished 
object of annexing Vengi; and shortly afterwards died early in 1070 A. D. 

The death of Virarajendfa removed all the enemies of Vengi, and 
Vijayaditya restored once more peace and prosperity. Vijayaditya 
ruled in peace till a very ripe old age and died about A. D. 1076 and 
then the kingdom of RajamahSndravaram passed into the hands of 
Rajendra Ch6da who had now become the emperor of the Chdjas under 
the proud title of Kutottunga Choi a Deva. I. 

Let us turn to prince Rajendra and trace the events of his early 
career since the death of his uncle VIrarajendra. Virarajendra’s death 
gave him once more another opportunity to turn his arms against any 
rival claimant to the Cho]a throne. ” 2 * The followers of VIrarajendra at 

20 Ibid. 

11 Second set of gorni copper plate grant of Anantavarman J.A.tt.R.8. vol l 

12 &*/*/, vol. It No. 

18 Ep t Ind t vol- Jy p. 314 , 
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once put Adhirajendra on the throne of Gangaikonda Chojapuram but the 
popular party led by the supporters af Rajendra Choda, appears to have 
had the better of the situation. Rajendra Choda who seems to have 
captured the heart of the people in the capital and in the country, and 
who had a large support from the royal grandmother the queen of 
Gangaikondan, who brought him up as her son, succeeded in the struggle 
though lie had a hard time in putting the rival claimants out of his way 
effectively. Hearing this news, Vikramaditya VI., hastened to the Choja 
capital and after temporarily putting down the insurrection, placed his 
youthful brother-in-law on the throne and left the place shortly after- 
wards. As soon as Vikramaditya crossed the frontiers of Choja country, 
Rajendra entered the city and with the help of the popular party put 
himself at the head of the revolution, killed Adhirajendra and proclaimed 
himself the undisputed master of the Choja empire. It is doubted 
whether Adhirajendra was killed by Rajendra Choda, by some historians* 
but the circumstances under which the event took place throws a cloud on 
the character of Rajendra. As a political murder it had certainly its 
own justification and might be well a fact. Rajendra Choda, on the 
occasion of his accession to the throne of the Chbjas assumed the signi- 
ficant name Kulottunga Ch5Ja Deva I., and united in him the lineage of 
the Chalukyas and the Cholas. He thus founded a new line on the throne of 
Chdjas, called the Chalukya-Chdla dynasty. The Eastern Chalukya line 
founded by Kubja Vishnuvardhana I. in or about A.D. 615 c, thus came 
an end in A.D. 1076 with the death of Vijayaditya VII. as such, and 
the last prince of the dynasty was Rajendra Choda himself. Kulbttunga 
Choja never came to Rajamahendravaram or to Veftgi de£a to reign: he 
was content to govern this ancestral country of his through his sons whom 
he sent out from time to time as his viceroys and later on raised one of 
his own trusted noblemen, Mahamai?dale4vara Velananti Choda son of 
Gonka I. as the viceroy of Vengi after formally adopting him as his 
own son and annoin-ting him with his own name. 

On the death of Vijayaditya VII., Kulottunga Choja Deva I, 
assumed the rulership of Venglde^a directly, and sent out his eldest son 
Rajaraja alias Mummadichoda to Rajamahendravaram to govern the 
country as his viceroy. 25 But this prince, it is said did not remain long 
in vengi in separation from his parents and so requested his father to 
permit him to return to Kanchi, after reigning only for one year. In the 
following year, A.D. 1078 Kulottunga sent his younger .perhaps the t hir d 
son, prince Vira Choda who was a valourous and powerful youth to 
Vengi This prince crowned himself at a town called Jananathapura which is 

24 Annl Rep. and South Ind, Bp. for 1899 p, 14 para 51 

25 Chellur grant of yir&choda SJ % 1 vol. I p, 49 
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not capable of iwientifidation, and ruled fornix years till A. D. 1084 M 
About this time a war withe Pandyas broke out in the south and* Vira 
Choda was called away to carry on the expedition againt the Pandya 
eountry.* 7 In th’s expedition Vira Ch5<Ja was followed by the Velapanti 
Chief Vedura to the south who fought victoriously by the t side if his 
overlord. 28 During the absence of Vira Choda, Vengi was governed by 
Chodganga alias Rajaraa, the eldst son of Rajaraja, from A. D. 1084 to 
i©88— 9.29 This prince like his brother Vira Choda was a vaishnava 
unlike his n father Kul5ttunga Chola I., In A.D. 1086, Vira Choda re" 
turned to Vengi, appearently after successfully bringing to a close the 
war against the Pandyas and bringing them to subjection and servitude. 
Vira Choda continued to rule in Vengi till A. D. 1092; and sometime 
afterwards, he seems to have died in the war with the lords of Chakrakuta 
and Kalinga that ensued about that time. 

The events of this period may be briefly narrated thus. Vengi 
mandala was invaded by Jagadekabhushana Somesvaradeva, lord of 
Chakrakuta mandala, during the last days of Vira Choda’s period of secon^ 
viceroyalty in Vengi. Though the causes for this invasion are not appa- 
rent, it might be due to the probable hostilities between the lords of 
Chakrakuta mandala and Andhra country from the last days of Rajaraja 
(1062 — 1063). We have seen already how Yuvaraja Rajendra Choda, 
made an incursion into the provinces of Chakrakuta and Vayiragaram 
(Vajrakota i.e. Wairgarh) and after subduing the rulers of the countries 
carried away great plunder and large herds of elephants. During this inva- 
sion apparently Dharavarshadeva. lord of Chakrakuta, lost his life, 
and was succeeded by his son Somesvaradeva the most powerful of the 
rulers of his family. Perhaps it is on account of this herditary hostility 
towards Vengi mapdala, that Somesvaradeva appears to have invaded 
Vengi during the viceroyalty of prince Vira Ch5da, and actually burnt 
the capital of the kingdom, which was at that time called Jananathapur B 
This event may possibly be fixed about A. D. 1092 — 93 when the period 
of Virachdda’s second viceroyalty came to a close, and he was never 
afterwards heard of again. 

Chakrakuta which were till then a tributary kingdoms under 
Kulottunga I. appears to have rebelled and declared independence with 
the assistance of the Kalachuris of Chedi. Vira Choda who appears at 


86 Ibid and Pitbapuram Ins. of Prithvisvara Ep.Tnd . vol. IV p 32 

27 Ibid 

28 Pitbapuram Ins. of Vrithirisvara Ep . Ind vol IV p 32 

29 Teki plates of Rajaraja Chodaganga Ep . Ind. vol. VI p. 332 
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this "dine in the Kalinga capital 80 on the Vaindadhara probably died 
afterwards, Kulottunga on hearing the news set out on his second expedit- 
ion against Kalinga and reduced the kingdom to subjection a second 
time. The Kalingattuparapi 3 l and the inscriptions of the time 88 of 
Kulottunga Chbja I. fix the date of this second expedition in A. D. 
1095 — 9<>, which falls in the twenty-sixth year of his reign. This ex- 
pedition falls in the reign of the reign of Anantvaraman alias Chdda 
Ganga, A. D. 1078 — 1142 and is described in great detail in the 
Kalinga ((uparani. 

50 8.U, toI VI No. 1005 

51 Ind Ant voi Xlv P 329 

32 Annl Rept 8 I Epigraphy for 1901 p 8 

( To be continued) 



KAPAYA NAYAKA 

M. Somasekhara Sarma. 

Introduction. 

The condition of the Andhra Country after the destruction of 
the Kakatiya kingdom of Warangal is thus described in the Kaluvachefu 
grant 1 of Anitalli : 

ara m fowft 5# *n%qT n 

sifter srit<*nri «rrif mm 

^ 5 $^ J SRT: W rTgx^ll 

Wn?n4 ftraWIST 

STOW* 3fiFT ^NtlN: II 

aw *IRl% q^qfr: 

WW^tW : *) ft# II 

p4 «i srorasFflr ^ 

an^pr: 3^Tir g* mjwi n 

ftrf«WT stww #T f# * 

1 5iM> iwwro oqivTw #f wrcn# ^ w • 

* ‘After Prataparudra departed from this world Prolaya nay aka 
reconquered all the territory, which was in possession of the Muhamma- 
dans. When Prolaya died, the government of the country passed into the 
hands of KapayanSyaka, who was served by Seventy Five chiefs. He 
not only restored to the brahmans their agraharaa which were confiscated 
by the Mussalmans, but granted to them several villages afresh. After 
his death, the seventy five chiefs, who had been his subordinates, declared 
independence, each in his own principality. King Vema was one of then*.”'. 

The political condition of the country after the fall of the Kaka? 
tiyas and the part played by Prolaya and Kapaya nayakas are described 


x Jour. Tel. Academy? vol. I, No. 2 . 
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only in the Kaluvacheru copper-plate grant. It is however silent about 
the manner in which Prolaya and Kapaya were related to each other. 
I shall make an attempt, in this paper to discover the identity of these, 
chiefs, who rescued the country from the clutches of the Muhammadans 
and the nature of their relationship. 


II 

For our purpose we have to depend entirely upon the inscriptions 
of these chiefs, which are found exclusively in the Telugu country along 
the east coast. They are : 

i. The Donepundi grant2 of Koppula Namaya nayaka —£aka 1259 

ii. The Gapapesvaraiii inscription^ of Kapaya n§yaka — £ ika 1268. 

iii. The Plllalamarri inscription* of Kapaya nayaka— £aka 1275. 

iv. The Siiiihachalarii inscriptions of Koppula Kapaya nayaka -£alca. 1282 

v. The Simhachalam inscription* 2 3 4 5 6 7 of Koppula Namaya nayaka-^afca 1291 

vi. The Simhachalam inscription of Muppamadevi — £aka 1310. 

With the exception of the first which is a copper-plate grant, all are stone 
inscriptions. 

Namaya nayaka of No. 1 in the above list, ruled a portion 
Andhra mandala extending from the river Godavari to Kalrnga, with the 
city of Pithapura as his capital. He was the son of Prolaya nayaka; 
his wife was Chodamamba, and was a grand son of Koppula Kapaya nayaka. 
He bore the titles of “ Pagamechchuganda” and “ Pratyardhigarva 
nirvapana” 

The first inscription of this chief bearing the name of Kapaya 
nayaka is found at Ganapesvaram in Divi taluk of the Krishpa district. 
It records some gift made to god Ganapesvara by a certain “Tumbidi 
Uppalapuiiibrolu len f ca'\ a servant of Kapaya nayaka far the merit of his 
lord, It is said in this grant that Kapaya had the title Arumananganti 
pur avaradhli vara. “Supreme Lord of the city of Arumannagatipura, the 
best of cities”* 

There is another inscription which refers to Kapaya nayaka, as 
AndhradeSadhUvara and Arumanangantipuravardhffvara . (Lord of 


2 J 3 p, Ind. vol. IV, p. 356 

3 S.IJ. vol. IV, No. 950. 

4 ‘ Sujata\ vol. I, No. 2. 

5 8./.J. vol. VI, No. 821. 

6 SJ.f vol. VI, No. 924. 

7 S.IJ . vol. VI, No. $32' 
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Andhradesa. This is No. 3 of the list above.® It does not contain any 
other information about him. 

The Simhachalam inscription, dated Saka 1*82 records a gift of 
Kipaya n&yaka to the temple and contains no other information. 

The inscription at Simhachalam dated Saha 1291 records to a 
gift the temple by Koppula Namaya nayaka, who is said 1 6 be a member 
of the fourth caste. 

The last inscription of our list registers a gift of [Anldulapallit 
by Muppamadevi, wife of Koppulayamgaru, to g 5 d Siihhadrinatha, for 
the growth of prosperity to Koppulayamgaru and for the increase of her 
own life, health, fame and wealth. The date of this grant is Saha 1310 
Karttlka ba 7, Thursday. 

Another inscription 8 9 of Siifihachalaiii, not included in the lis 
given above, remains now to be considered. This record describes that 
Kapaya was the king of Gudravafi vishaya, surrounded by the Krishna 
and the Godavari. To Kapaya, the Sagara or the ocean ot Koppula 
family, was born Prolaya nayaka. His son was Koppula nayaka or Koppa 
Bhupati. His son was Prolaya nayaka II. After describing the geneology 
thus far, the inscription informs us that the village of ‘Andalapalli was 
given as a gift. As the remaining portion of the record is damaged, it is 
not possible to know the name of the donor. The first two figures of 
the Saka years have disappeared; only the last two figures 10 are visible. 

If we compare this inscription with No. 6 of our list, we discover 
that both the donors are one and the same. Further, No. 6 which is in 
Telugu appears to be the concluding portion of the grant which is not 
mentioned in the above, list, which describes the geneology of the Koppula 


8 The Andhra Research Society of Hyderabad, have published this 
inscription, in their monthly journal ‘ Siijata , 2nd number, with the title 
“Pillalamarri Inscriptions”- According to their reading, the name of the 
chief is “Kachaya”. The time of the chiefs of Gaijapesvaram and Pillala* 
mani inscriptions is almost the same. So also the title “ Apumanan - 
g anfipur avar&dhzSvar a” . Both “ Arumonangallu” , and ArumanatHgallu” 
mentioned in the Ga$ape 3 waram and Pillalamam inscriptions are the 
same. This village may be identified with the present “A/wanagallu”, ten 
miles distant from Pillalamarri in the Suryapet taluk of Nalgontfa district 
in the Nizam's Dominions. As the name of the village mentioned in the 
preamble and the time are almost the same, I thought “Kachaya” was a 
misreading for “Kapaya” and so included the^mscription in the above list, 

9 S.I.I. vol. VI, No. 823. 

to In S.I.I. vol. VI, the name of this village was read as [Aldul 3 - 
palli, which is a misreading. It should be Andalapalli. 
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rjfiels. in Sanskrit. The village 10 granted is the same in both. Muppa- 
madevi was, the wife of Koppa bhupati alias Koppula nay aka &ttd 
mother of Prolaya nay aka II. Therefore, the date of the inscription, 
which describes the geneology should also be £aka 1310. We know that 
the last two figures of this date are 10. The first two should be 13. 
Although this is the same as Muppamadevi’s grant, we may refer to this 
for the sake of convenience, as the grant of Prolaya nhyaka II. 

If we assume that Namaya nayaka’s Donepuhdi grant and the 
Sithhachalarh grant of Prolaya II were the records of the same family, 
the geneology, of the family may be constructed as follows: — 

Koppula Kapaya nayaka 

l_ 

Prolaya I = Chodamamba. 

f ' 1 

Namaya nayaka 8 . S. 1259 , Koppula nayaka -Muppamadevi 

Prolaya nayaka II. 8 . 8 . 1310. 

Kapaya and Naamaya, who lived in Saha Samvat 1282 and 1291 
respectively, were members of the Koppula family. It is not possible to 
determine their place, in the geneology given above, as the information 
about them in their records is very meagre. As it is the custom i n 
Andhradesa to name the grandchildren after their grand parents, Namaya 
of £aka Samvat 1291 may be presumed to be a grandson of Namaya 
of £aka 1259; and Kapaya of Sake. 1282 and NSmaya of Saka 1291 
might be the son of Koppula nayaka. These, however, are merely guesses. 
There is not sufficient evidence to determine their relationship. 

Ill 

There were some Nayak kings, who ruled And hr adeia, having 
Korukonda as their capital. It is said, that in times of yore, the empe- 
ror Mukkanti brought down to the Telinga country, Manchi and Kopda* 
two chiefs of the Nayak family from the banks of the Ganges. These 
two founded the city of Manchi kopda after their names and their des- 
Cendents were known as descendants of Mafichikopda. 11 We get the 
following geneology of these Nayaka kings from their inscriptions. 

KeSana nayaka. 

Gapapati nayaka. 

Kunaya nayaka. 

_ — ; |— 1 

Mummadi nayaka. Singaya nayaka. Gannaya nayaka, 

8 . 8 . 1275; 8 . 1280. 8 . 8 . 1290. 

Kuna Reddi . 

11 Ep . In , vol. XIV. p, 90, Vv. 7 and 8, 
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Only two inscriptions of Mummadi Nayaka have been discovered 

hitherto. One is the Koruko^da pillar inscription 12 of Saka 1275; the other 
is the Sriangam Copper-plate grantl3 of Saka 1280, in which, it is said 
that he married the daughter of the sister of Kapayanayaka. The same 
information is given by the Akkalapupdi Copper-plate grant'll 0 f Singaya- 
nayaka, brother of Mummadi nayaka, dated &:ika 1290. This inscription 
gives the title of Andhra Suratrana to Kapayanayaka. As both the 
titles Andhradeiadhi&vara (Overlord of Andhra Country) and Andhra 
Suratrana (Sultan of Andhra) are identical, Kapaya of the 
Akkalapupdi record may be the same Kapaya nayaka, called Andhra 
deiadhlivara and Arumanang antipur avareivar a, of GapapeSvaram and 
Pillalamarri inscriptions, dated Salca 1268 and Saka 1275 respectively. 
The date also exactly tallis. 

IV 

Now, there are three Nayaks, who bore the name Kapaj^a; one 
the father of Prola I. the other is Kapayanayaka of Saka 1282 (both of 
the Koppula family) and the third is Mummadinayaka’s relative and 
contemporary, of the Pillalamarri and Ganapesvaram inscriptions, who 
bore the titles Andhra defadhifvara, Andhra Suratrana and A rumanan" 
ganti puravaradhlS oara. One of these apparently, is identical with the 
Kapapa nayaka of the Kaluvacheru grant, who rescued the country from 
the Muhammadan yoke. We have to identify him and determine if by 
‘country’, it means the whole of the Andhradesa, as we understand it now. 

. Rao Saheb H. Krishna Sastri identified the Kapaya nayaka of 
the Kaluvacheru grant with Mummadinayaka’s relative and contemporary, 
who bore the title of Anihra Suratrana' 15. But obviously this 
identification is wrong. 

We know from the Kaluvacheru grant that prince Verna was 
one of the seventy-five feudatory chiefs of Kapaya nayaka who became 
independent, after his overlord’s death. He is the same as Pr51aya- 
Vema, the founder of the Reddi kingdom, whose capital was Addanki. 
Hence, Kapaya nayaka should have passed away before Verna commenced 
to rule independently. 


12. Oovt . Ep . coll. No. 44 of 1912. 

13. Ep. Ind. Vol XIV, P 83. 

14. Ep. Ind . Vol XIII, P 259. 

15. Ep. J Rep. for 1912*13, P 129. 

The editor, Mr. K. Ramasastri, who published the Akkalapundi grant of 
Singaya nayaka, accepted what the late Mr. Krishna Sastri had written^ 
without verifying the truth of the statement:- Vide Ep. Ind. vol. XIII, 

P. 261. 

. 8 
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But there is a good deal of difference of opinion, amongst 
the scholors, as regards the commencement of the reign of Vema. 
Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulul6 is of opinion that it was Saha 1242 
while Mr. Ch. VIrabhadrarao, Author of the History of the Andhras , 
takes it to be Saha 1246.17 In my opinion both these dates are untenable. 
The Kakatlya Empire had not yet disappeared by Safca 1244. There 

are inscriptionslS of Kakati Prataparudra II. of date £aka 1244 in 

Kandukur, a place still to the south of Addahki, the capital of Vema. 
The last invasion by Muhammadans of Warangal took place in £aka 1245 
or 1323 A. D. 19 Even though wc know that Prataparudra was defeated 
by the Muhammadans and carried away as captive to Delhi, tradition 
says that he was set at liberty very soon. 20 As Recharla Singama 
nayaka, one of the commanders of Prataparudra, had the little of 
Ray ah.mii vinuehaha 21 there is reason to believe that he obtained 
that title by securing the release of his sovereign from captivity. Be- 
sides these, we find Prataparudra’s inscriptions till Saha 1248. There 

is an inscription^ 0 f Kolani Rudradeva, chief minister of Prataparudra* 
dated in the cyclic year Kshaya , corresponding to SaJca 1 248, which 

records a gift for the merit of the king. Even in the Kaluvachejru grant 
there is a passage which bears testi- 

mony to the fact that Prataparudra passed away as a free man and 
not as a captive. The Muhammadan historians, too, do not say that 
Prataparudra died in prison. 24 For these reasons, we may assume that Prata- 
parudra II. released from captivity, returned and reigned in the country 
till Saha 1248 or A.D. 1326. We have, therefore, to conclude that 
Pr51aya nayaka and Kapaya nayaka were probably the chiefs who rescued 
the Andhra country after Salca 1248. Thus, Vema could not have 
founded, and much less ruled an independent kingdom before that date, 
Saha 1248 (A.D. 1326). * 


16. Ep . Inch vol. VIII, P. 13- 

17. History of the Andhras by Mr. Ch. Virabhadra rao, Vol III, P. 13 

18. Butterworth & Venugopal chetty’s Nel- Iris . vol. II. Kr no. 4©, 
I\ 561. There are some inscriptions of Kakati Prataparudra II o^ 
Saka date 1244, inBapatlaand Narsaraopeta talukas of the Guntur districts 

19. Sarilchi - Mubarak - Shahi : J. B. O. R. S. vol. XV, P. 180. 

20. Pratapacharitra (Telugu) by Ekamranatha (Published by the 
Qaivapracharinz Oranthamdla • Warangal), P. 76. 

21. History of the Andhras , vol. II. p. 375. 

22. Govt. Ep. Coll No 308 of 1915. 

23. Above (first page of this article). 

24. Elliot and Dawson , Vol III, P 367. 
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No inscription of Vema, before Saka 1252, has been discovered 
till now. Local records mention a copper-plate grants of his, of Saha 
1252, which records the gift of the village of Variveru*(? Valiveru) to Rupa- 
kula Brahmabhatla Somayaji, with the right of enjoyment of eight kinds 
of interest in the land. Its date is stated as follows: 

qr^T 33^ ^TFrerf^T STH-SW K W H{l I 


The village granted was mentioned as Variveru, which may be 
the present Valiveru, in Tenali taluq, Guntur district. This copper-plate 
grant has not yePcomeWnto the‘Collection of the Epigraphyical Department. 
If we set aside this grant as unauthentic, the copper-plate grant No. 5 
of 1919 — 1920 of £aka 1257 would be Prolaya Verna’s first inscription, 
which records a gift of some plots of land in the villages of Chimakurti, 
Bhimegvaram, Purikopda, Mylavaram and Kumarapuri made to Chittamuri 
Timmanabhatta. 


If the copper-plate grant of the Local Records is to be relied on, we 
may assume that Vema began to reign independently from Saha 1252 
or a little before that date. In the alternative, we have to admit that 
he was ruling independently at least from about £aka 1257 or A.D. 1335. 
From these two, whichever date we may assume as correct, it is conclusive 
that by Saka 1257, Prolaya and Kapaya nayaka passed away. Kapaya 
nayaka of the Kaluvacheru grant, therefore, could not be Kapaya nayaka 
either of the Gapapesvaram inscription of £aka 1268 or of Pillalamairi 
inscription of Saka 1275 or of Siriihaehalam inscription of £aka 1282. 
If these are thus eliminated, there remains Koppula Kapaya nayaka’ 
father of Prolaya nayaka and grand-father of Koppula Namaya nayaka; 
and he' may be regarded as the person who rescued the country from 
the occupation of the Muhammadans and laid again the foundations of 
Hindu rule. In that case, he is identical with Kapaya nayaka of the 
Kaluvacheru grant* 


V 

It now remains for us to find out the country, which the 
Nayakas Prolaya and Kapaya had saved, and over which the latter is 
said to have reigned. As the inscriptions of the Koppula chiefs are found 
only along the east coast, it is doubtful whether Kapaya bore sway 


25. Loc . 2 ?e<vVol, LVII, P 131. 
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~.g$^er the entire extent of territory, which goes by the name of 
Ani$firade£a at present. As no inscription of his has come to light so 
far* all the available evidence has got to be further examined in this 
connection. 

First, we shall consider the Rdyalasinui (Ceded Districts). 
This tract was under the control of the Kakatlyas until 1320 A. D. We 
are not able to know the rulers of this country in the succeeding years* 
as the epigraphical evidence is totally absent. However, the Canarese 
poem Kumara Rdmana Charita informs us that these parts were 
included im the dominions of the kings of Kampili. 

Kampilideva, son of Mummadi Singa was governing Kuiitala, 
with fort Hosadurga as his capital. He was frequently at war with 
Vira Rudra (Prataprudra II.) of Warangal. On one occasion, the 
Padmanayaka chief Singama of the Recharla family, invaded the king- 
dom of Kaiiipili, at the head of a large army of Reddis, Padmanaya- 
kas and Kshatriyas; but in a fierce battle, he was defeated and his camp 
plundered. However, Kampiliraya is said to have given him fifty 
horses, and concluded a treaty with him. 26 

It is hardly intelligible why the victorious Kampilaraya should 
have concluded a treaty with his vanquished foe, but such is the story 
narrated in the poem. If, however, as a consequence of this victory 
Rayalasima was annexed to the Kingdom of Kampili this event should 
have taken place after Saha 1242 or A. D 1320; for we find the 
inscriptions of Prataparudra II. in this region up to that date. But, it is 
not said in the peom, that the region was annexed to the Kingdom of 
Kaiiipili, as a consequence of this victory, yet there is one thing which 
leads to this inference. Prince Ramanatha (Kumara Rama), son of 
Kampilaraya, after having vanquished tire Muhammadan general Nemi* 
sent against him by the Sultan of Delhi, celebrated the event of victory 
in his capital. It is said that among others, the ruler of Rayadurga 
Pamparaja of Penugofldi (Penugopda), Gangaraja of Gapdikdta and 

26. Jour . Myth . 80c. vol. XX, Second Series , October, 1929; 

See “ Studies in the Vijayanagar History ” by Mr. M. H. Ramasarma 
Pp. 95-6. My friend, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M. A., Ph. D. has 
also given this story in his “ Kampili and Vijayanagar" . His treaty 
portion differs from the above account, a little. According to his version 
Singamanayaka was not only defeated by Kumara Rama, but became his 
captive also. Then he was taken to Kampiliraya, who treated the 
commander with great respect and liberated him —Vide, “Kaihpiji and 
Vijayanagar”, P.9. 
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Kachayya, the lord of Gutti attended the festival 27 . if they were not 
the subordinates of Kampiliraya, there could be no reason why they should 
have been in his capital at the time of the celebration of his victory. 
This is the only reason for presuming that they were his subordinates. 
The annexation of Rayalasima, if such an event really occurred, should 
have taken place between £aka 1242 or A. D. 1320 f and 8cka 1249 or 
A. D. 1327 because the kingdom of Kampili was destroyed by th e 
Muhammadans in that year 2 **. 

To find out the truth of the story of Kumara Rdmana Charita 
it is necessary to see if we can discover the names of these chiefs, in any 
inscriptions found in their territories. We shall begin with Penugonda. 
No inscriptions of the rulers of Penugonda between the years A. D. 1320 
and 1327 are discovered, and therefore it is not possible to know if th e 
name of its governer was Pamparaja. Sangama, according to Kumara - 
rdmana Charita , is said to have been the governer of Udayagiri. 
It is improbable that he was the ruler of that place; for, we find the 
inscriptions of chiefs of other dynasties in the neighbourhood of Kavali 
and Kandukur. The region around Kavali was under the sway of a prince 
called Dasavarma in A. D. 1322 29 . Udayagiri was probably under his 
control. At Gandikota we have inscriptions of the KakatTya Prataparudra II 
until A. D. 1320. If we can trust the Kaifiyat of Gandikota, which 
refers to an inscription 30 of Prataparudra, dated A. D. 1323, the 
Kakatiya rule may be considered to have lasted until that year. 
Nevertheless, the Kaifiyat speaks of a Ch 5 Ja chief of the name of 
Gangaraja. Deva Chola Maharaja, his son, laid siege to the fort of 
Jagatapi Gutti and wrested it from its ruler Basava Sankara Raja 31 
It is thus obvious that the ruler of Gutti at that time was not Kachayya 
as the Kumara Rdmana Charita would have us believe. We may regard 
the case of Gangaraja of Gandikota as an accidental coincidence. It is 
clear from the foregoing discussion that Kampiliraya’s annexation remains 
still a matter of considerable doubt. Even if we assume that this fact 
was not included in Kampilaraya’s dominions, it is not possible to maintain 


27. Jour . Myth. Soc . Vol XX, Second series, Oct. 1929- “ Studies in 
V%jayo.nagar History ” P. 103. 

28. 41 Kampili and Vijayanagar ” by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, P.22 

29. Buttorworth & Vepugopalche tty's Nel, ins. Vol II, Kv. No. ii, 707* 

30. Loc. Rec. Vol XV. P 55 . 

This is a record of Gonkaya reddba subordinate of Prataparudra 11 ^ 
The record says that he was ruling at Gapdikdta in Saka 1245 or 
A.D 1323. 

it, T^r, /Jr/?. Vol VV, PP U-<2. 
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tMkt the authority of Kapaya nayaka extended over it. As we find no 
evidence of his rule there, it is only reasonable to conclude that it did hot 
form part of his Kingdom. 

We shall next proceed to examine whether Kapaya’s rule was re- 
cognised in Telingana. After the fall of Warangal, Telingana passed 
for the first time into the hands of the Muhammadans. As the inscrip- 
tions of Prataparudra II. dated in Sdka 1248 or A. D. 1326 32 are found, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Kakatiya rule was recognised in 
Telingana, nominally at least from A. D. 1323 to 1326. It was then in- 
corporated within the empire of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, the emperor of 
Delhi, who had a revenue register prepared for the province 3 *. He sub- 
divided the province into two, in A. D. i335‘36 (Saha 1257.-^8) for admini- 
strative convenience. Warangal, renamed Sultan pur, was fixed as the 
capital of Northern Telingana, while Bedadakbfa or Bedar became the 
the headquarters of Southern Telingana. Malik Kabul and Nasrat Khan 
were appointed as the governors of these two provinces respectively 
Under these circumstances, Kapaya nayaka could neither have expelled 
the Muhammadans from Telingana, nor could he have established his 
rule over it. 

The eastern Andhradesa extending along the Bay of Bengal re- 
mains yet to be considered. Although no inscriptions of Kapaya nayaka 
himself are found, several belonging to his descendants have been brought 
to light. King Verna, who established the Kondavidu kingdom was one 
of his subordinates. As it is said in the inscriptions that after Kapaya’s 
death his subordinates asserted their independence in their respective 
charges, and as Addanki was king Verna’s capital, it appears as if the 
kingdom of Kapabhupati must have extended at least as far as Addanki, 
if not further. It is clear from this that the kingdom, which Prolaya and 
Kapaya are said to have saved, was cortfined to coastal region along 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal- We shall now make an attempt to 
determine the nature of relationship between Prolaya and Kapaya. It may 
be that after all they were not related to each other, but the opposite 
view also appears to be maintainable. Kapaya nayaka’s son was Prolaya I. 
According to the custom among the Andhras of naming the grandson 
after the grandfather, Prolaya nayaka (I.) might have been the father of 
Kapaya nayaka. If our surmise be correct, then Prdlaya, II., father 
of KSpaya, should have lived at the commencement of the reign of Pra- 
tSparudra II. Having lived pretty long, he might have been still alive 

' 32 Govt . Ep. coll . No. 338 of 1915. 

33 J. R. A. S> 1922, p. 339. Mr. Haig says that this work would 
not have been finished within 1326 A. D. 

34 J . i?. A , S. for 1922, 
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to e;xpel the Muhammadans from the east coast, after the destruction of 
Kakatlya power 35 . He might have been succeeded shortly afterwards 
by his son Kapaya- But, it is mentioned in the Kaluvacheru grant that 
Kapaya bore the burden of the kingdom at ihe command of Visvesvara. 
Therefore, there is room enough for a doubt whether Pr 51 aya nayaka was 
at all related to Kapaya. It they were really father and son, why should 
Kapaya nayaka* commence to rule over his paternal kingdom at any one’s 
command? We cannot, however, assert anything owing to the lack of 
evidence. 

VI. 

The Hindus, it is stated, had re-established their independence 
after expelling the Mahommadans from their country, during the later 
years of the reign of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. Ziaud-din Barni 35 descri- 
bes the rebellion thus:. 

“ While this was going on, a revolt broke out among, the Hindus 
at Arangal. Kanya Nalk had gathered strength in the country. Malik 
Makbul, the Naib W aziv , fled to Delhi and the Hindus took posses- 
sion of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About the same time, one 
of the relations of Kanya Naik whom Sultan had sent to Kambala, 
apostalized from Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land of Kambala 
also was thus lost and fell into the hands of the Hindus. ’’ 

Ferishta 57 describes it in greater detail : 

“This year ( Hijari 744 - A. D. 1344) Krishn Naig, the son of 
Luddur Dew, who lived near Wurungole, went privately to Bilal Dew, 
Rajah of the Carnatic, and told him, that he had heard the Mahomedans, 
who were now very numerous in the Daccan, had formed the design of 
extirpating all the Hindus, that it was, therefore, advisable to combine 
against them. Bilal Dew, convened a meeting of his kinsmen and resol- 
ved, first, to secure the forts of his own country, and then to remove his 
seat of government among the mountains. Krishn Naig promised, on his 
part also, that when their plans were ripe for execution, to raise all the 
Hindoos of Wurungole and Telingana and put himself at their head. * 


35 Zia^ud-Din Barni states that when Arangal was taken, several 
Mughal armies attacked the frontiers but were repulsed ( Elliot and 
Doicson , Vol. Ill, p. 234) Perhaps these might be the Turushka 
armies, whom Prblaya nayaka is stated in the Kaluvacheru grant, 
to have defeated. 

36 Elliot and Dowson, Vol III, p p. 245-6. 

37 Brigg’s Ferishta , Vol, p 427. 
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(Bilal pew) then raised an $rmy and put part of it under the com- 
mand of Krishn Naig, who reduced Wurungole and compelled Imad-ool- 
Moolk, the governor, to retreat to Dowlatabad. Bilaf Dew and Krishn 
Naig, united to their forces the troops of the Rajahs of Maabir and 
Dwar Sumoodra, who were formerly tributaries to the Government of "the 
Carnatic. The confederate Hindoos seized the country, lately occupied 
by the Mahomedans in the Deccan, and expelled them, so that within a 
few months Mahomed Toghluk had no possessions in that quarter except 
Dowlatabad. ” 

The following points emerge from the accounts of Muhammadan 
writers. (i) That the person who, with the assistance of the other 
Hindus princes, set up an independant kingdom in Telingana* is said by 
Ferishta to be Krishna Nayaka, son of Prataparudra II. of Warangal, 
but Barni refers to him as Kahya nayak and he has nothing to say 
about his relationship to Prataparudra < 11 . (ii) Both the historians agree in 
stating that the rebellion had broken out during the later years of Muha- 
mmad-bin-Tugalak. Ferishta fixes the date in A. D. 1344., but Barni 
does not mention the date. 

Mr. Haig, who has determined the chronology of Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlak’s reign, after comparing the chronicles compiled by several 
Muhammadan writers, states that Warangal (Telingana) became ’an in- 
dependant state in ff. E. 746 (£aka 1267-1268 or A. D. 1345-46) 38 . 
Therefore the declaration of independence by the Andhras may be dated 
in A. D. 1345-46. 

It remains to be determined now, whether the leader, who was 
responsible for the establishment of the independence of Telingana was a 
son of Prataparudra II. We learn from Ekamranathas Protavarttdra 
charitra that Prataparurlra TI. had a son called Virabhadradeva, who is 
said to have retired, after the capture of Warangal by the Muhammadans, 
to the south of the Krishna, where he governed the province of Kondavldu 
for sometime 39 . No insscription of his has come to light so far. 
lhere is no reference to his rule in the Kalavacheru grant also. It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether Prataparudra had a son of the name of 
Virabhadra. 

According to Ferishta, Krishna Naig, who overthrew the 
Muhammadan yoke, was a son of Prataparudra II., but this statement 
cannot be accepted as true. In the first place, the appellation nayaka’ is 
not suffixed to the names of the Kakatiya monarchs; it is, however, 

38 Mr. ISvaraprasad also is of opinion that this event took place 
in i344-*345“Vide, Medeival India , pp 247-8, 

39 Prataparudra charitra by Ekamranatha, pp. 79-80. 
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ally attached to tlie names of the subordinate chiefs, dependent upon 
them: eisg % Machaya nayaka, Jayapa nayaka, Muppitfi nayaka, 
£tttglini& nayaka etc. Moreover, Bami, who calls the leader of Telingana 
rebellion Konya NUpak, does not tell us that he was a son of Pratapa- 
rudra II, Ferishta is the only writer who speaks of the relationship 
between this ‘Nayaka and Prataparudra. Epigraphical evidence, in th e 
light of which the truth of Ferishta’s statement can be tested, is totally 
lacking. Owing to these considerations, it is not possible to believe that 
Ferishta’s Krishna Naig was Prataparudra’ s son 40 . According to the custom 
among the Kakatiya subordinates, to style themselves as the sons of their 
kiqgs, Krishn Naig, although a subordinate, might have called himself a son 
of Prataparudra; and Ferishta, who could not have been aware of this 
custom must have taken the customary appellation ‘son’ as literally true. 
Probably, he was one of Prataparudra’s generals, or a tributary chieftain. 

The Hindus were not able to maintain their freedom, which they 
had won after a strenuous struggle and they lost it before long. One of 
the rebellions that convulsed the Empire of Delhi during the later years 
of Muhammad-bin-Tughl ak was headed by an officer called Jaffer Khan. 
Placing himself at the head of 20,000 horse, he marched upon the fort- 
ress of Bidar, which was then under the command of Imad-ool-Moolk 
Tubreeji but dared not attack it as it was defended by a powerful impe- 
rial force. Jaffer Khan, however, received reinforcements from the king 
of Telingana, who despatched a body of of 1,500 infantry; Nasir-ud-din 
Ismail, the rebel king of Daulatabad also sent 5,000 horse. Jaffer Khan 
was able to take the field against the imperialists with these forces, in 
a fierce battle, he defeated and slew Imad-ool-Moolk and occupied the 
forties of Bidar ;41 Jaffer Khan crowned himself the king of Daccan and 
assumed the title of Bahman Shah. The new kingdom, which he had 
thus established, was known as 4 lie Bahmani kingdom. 

Bhaman Shah could not allow the king of Telingana to remain 
itidependant. In spite of the help, which he had received from the 
king of Telingana, his feelings of gratitude were not strong enough to 


40 *Dr. S.. r Kri$hnaswamy Aiyengar, M. A , states that this Krishnappa 
Naydka,—Ferishta's Krishna Naig—was the eldest son and successor of 
Prataparudra II. But this statement cannot be substantiated with the 
evidence ^vailafble to us. 

41 Brigg’s Vtrisktu, Vel II, p. 289 ; Khafi Khan— Elliot *#■ Dobson* 
Vol III, p. 14. After being defeated by Kapaya Nayaka, Imad ool-Moolk, 
the Governor of Warangal, retired to Daulatabad. By the time of Jaffer 
Khan’s invasion he was in Bidar* 
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prevent him from making an attempt to subdue him, as soon as circum- 
stances became favourable. He invaded Telingana and occupied Kaulas and 
other places; but the king of that country concluded a treaty with Jaffer 
Khan (Rahman Shah) and agreed to pay him the tribute, which he was 
paying lately to the Sultan of Delhi 42. Bahman Shah is said to have treated 
the king of Telingana with great consideration and generosity on account 
of the assistance which he had received from him in the past. 

Although Ferishta, from whom we learn all this information, does 
not mention in this context, the name of the chief of Telingana, there is 
no doubt that he is the same as Krishn Naig, who headed the rebellion 
against Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. Therefore, the freedom which the Hin- 
dus had established, was of short duration. In spite of the fact that the 
Hindu ruler of- Telingana became a tributary of Bahman Shah, the admi- 
nistration of the country was carried on by him without any outside inter- 
ference. 

Barni, who wrote a history of the Delhi Sultanate and not of the 
Daccan deals with the history of the latter only, so far, as it is connec- 
ted with his subject. The long established connection between the Delhi 
Empire and the province of Daccan was shattered during the reign of 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak ; and Barni, therefore, does not tell us whether 
the ruller of Telingana, who asserted his independence became once again 
a subordinate of Bahman Shah. But we get some information about the 
history of Daccan from Syed Ali-bin-Aziz-ul-la Taba, the author of Bur - 
h(m-i~Ma'asir\ which is considered to be a very reliable and authoritative 
work. 

The relations between Bahman Shah and the king of Telingana 
are described by this historian43 in the following passage: — 

Siknndar Khan after his return sent a letter to Kanabayand, 
who was Wd i of Telingana asking him to send a present of some ele- 
phants for the use of his army. When Sikander Khan’s letter reached 
Kanabayand and he understood its contents, he wrote a reply, tendering 
his submission and sending a written treaty to that effect. He also express- 
ed a great wish to meet him. Accordingly, Sikandar Khan with 
a large force proceeded towards Telingana and a meeting between the 
two took place. Kanabayand presented many valuable offerings and was 
made hopeful of much favour from the king. He sent two elephants and 
other suitable presents to the king through Sikandar Khan. The latter 


42 Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol III, p. 294. 

* 43 Major G. S. King’s The History of [the Pahmani Dynasty 

Also, p p. 9-10. m Ind, Antiquary , 
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on arrival at (?) sent the elephants to the Sultan and informed him of the 
good-will of Kanabayand. The Sultan wrote a commendatory letter to 
Sikandar Kfran and exalted him to the umberella ; and he also conferred 
royal favours on Kanabayand.” 

It is clear from what is said above that Kanabayand of the 
Burhdn-i-Ma'asir is the same as Ferista’s Krisna Naig. The leader, who 
excited a rebellion in Telingana against the government of Muhanunad* 
bin-Tughlak and ultimately became the subordinate of Bahman Shah is 
called by different names by the Muhammandan writers: Barni calls him 
Kanya Nayak ; Ferishta, Krishn Naig and Ali-bin-Azizulla, Kanabayand. 
As Azizulla’s history is considered ^jnost trustworthy, we may take 
Kanabayand as the real name of the Telingana-rebel leader. 

One small dfficulty must, however, be noticed in this connection. 
Major King, who translated Burhan-i-Ma’ asir into English, points out that 
in the British Museum manuscripts of the work, the name is spelt various- 
ly: Kananida, Kabanand, Kananayand and Kabanayand 44 . The word 
in all its various forms falls into two halves; Kaba + nand, Kana-tmda, 
Kana + nayand and Kaba + nayand. The second part represents the trans- 
literation of the corrupt forms of the Telugu words rfl^T or This 

is a mere title, a contracted form of suffixed to the personal names 

of the higher classes of the fourth caste. Here it is added to the person* 
al name Kanaor Kaba. As the last three forms resemble one another 
and as the first has no such resemblance with any other, therefore, it 
does not appear to be the correct form. It is not intelligible why Major 
King used the form Kanabayand without accepting Kabanand orKanayand. 
We know that the name of the ruler of Telingana terminated with the 
word nayak: So, we may take that the name of the leader may be 
either Kabanayak or Kananayak. 

We have already shown that this Nayak assorted his indepen- 
dence between £alca 1266 or A. D. 1344 and Saha 1269 or 1346. A 
chieftain of the name of Kapayanayaka is spoken of in the inscriptions 
of Gatiape^varam and Pillalamarri which belonged to this time. He is 
said to have borne the titles Andhra Dei adhii vara and Andhra Sara - 
tr&na. I believe that he is the person whom Azizulla refers to as Kaba* 
nayak (Kabanayand) in his history. He appears to have borne the titles 
Andhra Deiadhti vara and Andhra Suratrana , by virtue of his victories 
over the Mussalmans and the establishment of an independant Andhra 
kingdom. There was no reason why he should have given up his titles, 
after submission to Bahman Shah. Prataparudra II. continued to bear his 


44 Ibid, pg;— See footnotes Nos. 15 and 17, 
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ancestral titles* even alter his. subjugation by the Sultan of DtelM. 
account of these consideiations, I believe that the form Kabanayood 
(Kabanayak-Kapayanayaka) of Azizulla is the correct ctam* of the* rofeol 
chief of Telingana. I identify him with Kapaya-nayaka bearings the titles 
of Andhra dUadhft>vara and Andhra Suratrava, mentioned in the 
Ganapavaram and Pillalamajri inscriptions, He appears also to have, bew 
a contemporary and relation of Mummadinayaka, 

It was probably through the help of such a powerful chief as Kapaya 
nayaka that Mummadi nayaka and others were able to establish a new 
kingdom on the banks of the Godavary and rule with Korukopda as their capital 
after expelling the chiefs of the Koppula dynasty of Pithapuram, wino had 
to retire in consequence to Kalinga in the north. That is probably the 
reason why we find the inscriptions of the latter members of the Koppula 
family at Simhachalam. 



THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE KAKATIYAS. 

Mr. Rama Rao y ®,a. (hoks). m.ra.$. 

The Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal has not yet received from 
scholars* the, attention that it deserves. A good many records of this 
important dynasty- have been summarised in the Annual Reports of the 
Epigpaphical Department. The volume of “Telingana Inscriptions”, 
which will be shortly released for publication by the * Lakshmana 
ray# Pariiodhaka MandalV Hydarabad, brings to light many records of 
unique importance. Tradition and Literature also contain many interesting 
facts about the Kakatiyas. Thus far only two attempts have been made 
to reconstruct the history of this dynasty. A chapter has been included 
about the Kakatiyas in the ‘Historical Sketches ol Ancient Dekkan . 1 But 
that is based entirely on inscriptions till then known and is sketchy. A 
more satisfactory attempt is that found in the latter half of the second 
volume of the History of the Andhras . 2 Much new matter has come to 
light since the publication of this work and many facts need alteration. 
The problems connected with the origin of the Kakatiyas and their rise to 
power have been discussed by me elsewhere . 3 An attempt is being "made 
in this essay to trace the political history of the Kakatiya period', in the 
light of the material now available. 

Prdla II. was the most famous of the earlier Kakatiyas. He 
was the grandson of Prola I, the earliest known member of the family 
and son of Beta alias Tribhuvana Malla. Very little is known about 
ProlA'V father and grandfathef. Apart from the Anumakondh inscriptions , 4 * * 
Very few record^ of Ptola ll, have been known till recently; The Tfeiingaira 
Inscriptions bring to light three records which 'establish the identity of 
WSldv** His military exploits are known from his son RudraVAnumakontbt 
inscription.^ Traditional Histories throw light on' the buiidmg— ■ activity 
of tMs* monarch ', 7 

The Chronology* of the reign of Prola II. is a matter* of much 
difficulty and has not been attempted by previous writers. This monarch’s 

l K. V. 8. Iyer's Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekkan » 

d O* Virabbadrarao's Andhrula Charilra, 

8 Introduction to the TeHngana Inscriptions * 

4 I* A. Xt p. 2W, E; h IX p, mt 

8 Telingana Ins. Kak. Nos. 1, 3* 4. 

0 I. A« XI P* 272 and also E. I. Ill Ganapestaram in*. 
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Anumakonda inscription is dated S. 1039. 8 Another record is available 
and mentions a Prola in S. 1037; 9 there is nothing to militate against the 
identification of this Prdla with Prola II. Since the latter is very near 
the more definitely known date, Prola may be said to have commenced 
his rule in A. D. 1115. There is much uncertainty about his, last regnal year. 
Consequently, it has to be inferred from the initial year of his son and 
successor Rudra. This date is contained in an inscription from Draksha- 
rama of the year S. ioio . 10 It is evident then that Prola must have 
died before that year. It is known that Prola aided Bijjala, the Kala- 
churi usurper in 1158 A. D., in dethroning Taila III, the Western Chalukyan 
sovereign. 11 This fact, read together with the commencement of Rudra’s 
reign in the same year, leads us to conclude that Prola died early in the 
year 1158 A.D. Thus, he must have had a long rule of forty-three years. 

The Telugu country was in a chaotic condition when Prola 
ascended the Kakatiya throne at Anumakonda in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. The Chalukyas of Kalyan were making rapid progress 
both in the Dekkan and in the South. They had conquered the whole 
of modern Telingana and reached the borders of the Vengi country. In 
the East, the sons of Kulottunga I., the Chalukya-chola emperor were 
governing the country as viceroys. Their weak and inefficient rule led 
to the rise of many minor ruling families, chief of whom were the Velnadu 
rulers. 12 The attention of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and of the Cha* 
lukya-Cholas of the South was focussed on the Velnadu country and 
there was continuous fighting for its possession. While Vikramaditya VI, 
the Western Chalukyan monarch was thus engaged, his feudatories were 
busy with their own quarrels. This state of affairs gave a good opportu- 
nity for a courageous and ambitious young warrior to assert himself and 
evolve a separate principality for himself out of the prevailing chaos. 

A number of Chalukyan viceroys were ruling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Sabbi iooo district which Prola inherited from his father. 1 ^ 
Naturally therefore, Prola came into conflict with these rulers at the 
outset and his military exploits in this connection are narrated in the 
Anumakonda record of his son Rudra. 14 Dr, Fleet and H. Krishnasastri 
have identified most of these Kakatiya rivals. 15 But a number of inscrip- 
tions from the Nizam’s dominions upset their identifications and lead to 

8 E, I. IX p. 256 . 

9 X. R, No. 216 of 1915 . 

10 S. I. I. Iy No. 1107 . 

It Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dekkan p. 222 ( 3 rd Edn.) 

12 Vide My paper on The yeln&du Chiefs in the J.A.H.R,S. vol !V pt 1&2 
18 fi. I, lx p. 256. 

14 1 A, XI p. 272 . 

15 (bid and E, I, lit, The Oanap^svaram Inscription. 
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fresh ones. 16 Some of the rivals of Prola were Tailapadeva, Govindaraja f 
Gunda and Jagaddeva. It is said that Prola “captured in battle 
Tailapadeva, the ornamant of the Chalukyan family, but 

released him out of devotion and affection”. Dr. Fleet identified 
this Taila with Taila III. of the Western Chalukyan dynasty 
and thought that this fight must have taken place while Prola 
was still a prince, unless it is supposed that he had a very long reign. 
We have already shown that Prola had a long reign of forty years. A 
number of records from Telingana prove that Taila was yet a prince and 
Chalukyan viceroy when this fight took place. An inscription from 
^Panagal mentions that while Tribhuvanamalla was ruling at Kalyan, 
BhJma and Gokarna obtained Brahmapuri from Tailapadeva, son of the 
Emperor.l7 A Nekkonda record says that Tailapadeva came from his 
capital Kodhr and made gifts at Nekkonda in C.V.E. 46.18 A third 
from Bupaptir mentions the same. 19 All the places mentioned above ar§, 
in the neighbourhood of Anumakonda and the date C.V.E. 46 (A. D. 1122) 
falls within the reign of Prola. It is evident then, that Tailapadeva was 
the Chalukyan viceroy at Kodur. The Anumakonda inscription also tells 
us that Prola re-released Taila out of pity and devotion. This could not 
be for Taila himself. Inscriptions show that Pr5!a was a feudatory of 
Vikramadifya VI. in the earlier part of his reign. Hence, it must be 
Prola’s devotion for this monarch that led to his release of Taila. 

The next rival of Prola was Govindaraja whom Krishna Sastri 
identifies with the Govindarasa of the Ablur inscription, the nephew of 
Dandanayaka Anantapalayya and ruler of KondapalJi.20 Many records 
from Daksharama show that this General was in possession of the Vengi 
country between 1120 — 23 and defeated by Gonka II, of the Velnadu 
family, 21 An inscription from Nalgonda in the Hyderabad State mentions 
him in S. 10 *5 (1123 A.D.I22 From this it may be inferred that after 
his defeat Govindaraja withdrew into the modern Telingana, probably 
after the death of Vikramaditya VI. in 1T27. Prola defeated this general. 

Another rival was Gunda of Mantrakuta, on whom Prola is said 
to have inflicted severe humiliations. It has been believed that this 
Mantrakuta is identical with the village of Mantena in the Nuzvid 
Zamindari of the Krishna district. 23 But this view seems to be untenable, 

16 Vide my Intro, to Telingana Ins. 

17 Tel, Ins. ch. 37. 

18 Ibid ch 33, 

19 Ibid ch. 24, 

20 T. A- XI p. 272. 

21 Vide My paper on The Veln&du Chiefs, 

22 vide Sujata Jan, 1927, 

23 See Krishnaiastry’s Ganapesvaram Ins, in E. I. HI* 
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Montana isitoo far off from Anumakonda to be included ran .tbe aone Mf 
Pr$la ; 8 military activities. Nearer the Kakatiya capital, on the driver 
Godavary, in the Hyderabad «tate there is a village galled Manthani 
which is associated both in the Local Records and in living popular 
tradition with the ,Kakatiyas .94 The sequel to this engagement between 
Prok and Ghmda is given in the Ramappagudlu inscription of Recherla 
Rudra Senani.^ It is said therein that Kamachamupati of the Recherla 
‘family pursued this .Manthanya Gunda and slew him. So the Guntfa of 
the Anumakonda inscription must be identified with the ruler of Manthina. 


Jagad&eva was byfar the most powerful of Probes enemies, fit 
is staid that he gathered together all his co-feudatories and beseiged 
Anumakonda. This Jagaddeva has been identified by Dr. Fleet with the 
Sanbara chieftain of that name ruling at Pontumpambaccfiupura in modem 
Mysore state. Like Manthena above, this place is also too idistant from 
Sola's capital. There is a Jagaddeva figuring nearer Anumakonda, m 
the ruler of the Dharmapuri and Lemulava<La region. An inscription from 
Ganapavaram not only reveals this chieftain but confirms the fact of his 
struggle with Prdla. According to this record Jagaddeva succeeded 
Devabhupala and after him Prola the Kakatiya king ruled .26 At Naganur 
there is an inscription which mentions that in C.V.E. 4. Dommeraju, 
JagaddSva and Medaraju fought with an army of 80000 . 27 A record from 
LemulavSda mentions that place as the capital of Jagaddeva in S. 10&1 
(AD. nog).* 8 It may be concluded that this was the chieftain defeated 
by Pr 51 a. 

The facts noted above show that Prola must ha Ve started his 
victorious campaign towards the close of the reign of Vikramaditya VI, 
and that most of the chieftains conquered by him were either generals or 
viceroys of the Western Chalukyas and rulers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Anumakonda. That Prola’s aggressive career weht on unchecked 
is shown by the independant style of his later records. Somesvara dll is 
said to have fought with an Andhra king; this was probably Prola II* 
and the fight must have resulted in the weakening of the Chalukyan 
power. Nothing untoward seems to have happened during the reign of 
JagadSkamalla II. By n 5 o A D. Taila III ascended the Chalukyan 
throne atid by that time Prola had completed his conquests. The Warangai 
Mahaboobnagar, Karimnagar and Nalgonda districts came completely 
under his subjection and his dominion readied the borders of ’the Veinadu 


24 Vide PraUpaoharitram, the Ekasilfinagara Vrittantara. 

25 Hy^. Arch. Series No. 4. 

26 Tel. Ins. k. IB. 

27 Ibid ch. 17, 

28 Bbarati vol. VI -HU. 4 . 
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country in the east. In A.D. *158 an important event toqk place which 
undermined the power of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and led to the formal 
proclamation of independence by Prola II. Bijjala, the Kalachuri feuda* 
tory overthrew Taila with the aid of Pr51a and Vijayarka, the ruler of 
Kolhapur*® This shows the powerful position of Prdla. The Chalukyan 
dominion was torn into pieces. Pr51a took advantage of this opportunity 
and consolidated his territory into an independant kingdom; 

The few inscriptions of this monarch*s reign brng to light a 
number of his officers. His Canarese record at Anumakonda mentions the 
minister Beta who was a great scholar and was renowned for his cha- 
rities. His wife Mailama instituted the temple of Kadalalaya on the hill 
at Anumakonda. This is the earliest known structure of the Kakatiya 
period. 30 Mabasamanta Mallenayaka was another subordinate of Prola 
and is known from an inscription at Matur in the Warangal district. 3 ! 
A record from Karimnagar 32 reveals the name of the minister Gangadhara 
who was commissioned by Prola to look after the affairs in the royal 
palace. 

Prola seems to have been a great builder of temples and tanks. 
He is said to have instituted Jalandharesvara Bhairava at Inugurti 33 and 
constructed a big tank called Jagatkesarin. Tradition ascribes to him the 
foundation of Ekasilanagara, the modern Warangal and the capital of the 
Kakatiyas in their halcyon days. 34 Mention has been already made of 
the Kadalalaya temple at Anumakonda built in the time* of Pr51a. 

It is not known how this monarch met with his end. Tfftdition 
mentions that he was slain by his own son in the Svayambhu temple, by 
oversight. 35 But inscriptions seem to imply a different and probably more 
reliable version. In a Daksharama inscription Choda II (1163—81) of the 
Velnadu family is called “Kakati-Prola-Nirdahana”.36 We have shown 
above that Prola ceased to reign in A. D. 1158. We have to conclude 
therefore that Choda II. must ’have achieved this feat while yet a prince. 
This naturally leads us to infer that after the fall of Taila TII in 115S, 
Prola invaded the Velnadu country which lay immediately to the south- 
east of his dominion. The ruler of Velnadu at this time was Gonka II- 
The latter’s son, Choda must have fought with Prola and in all probabi- 
lity, killed him. 

29 Bhandarkar’s Early History of tb© Dekkan, p. 222. 

3q E» I.'Ix p. 256, 

81 Tel. Ins. k, 4. 

32 Ibid k. 5. 33 Ibid k- 3. 

34 The Prat&pacharitram. 

35 Ibid. 
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M. Ramarao. 

Thus was the kingdom of the Kakatiyas founded. Prola was a 
grdat wkrribr, With much foresight and uhpafalleled military skill. He was 
a grekt opportunist. Hurling dfefiaiibe in the face of the weaker successors 
of a falling tttbnarch, he contended against a heterogeneous Complex df 
Chklukyan feudatories, worsted each of them with the thoroughness and 
vigour, struck the final bloW at the shadow of the Chaltikyan power and 
laid the foundations of an independant Andhra Kingdom which was to 
last for two and a half centuries and turn the tide of events in the 

Dekkan and South India. Prola must have started his military caree r 

early in his youth and lived to a ripe old age. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he lived, fought and died for the Kakatiya kingdom. How his son 

Rudra who was a greater warrior and greater statesman expanded tfie 

kingdom into the Kakatiya Empire and stabilised Andhra rule in the 
Dekkan, will be shown in the following chapters. 



THE T^IRTEENT^i SgSflO^ OF THE HISTORICAL 

W<?m§ C9WVS$m* 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

The 13th session of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
was held in Ratjaa on Monday the 22nd instant, at n a. m. under the 
presidentship of Sir Jadunath Sarkar M.A., Kt. C.I.E, 

Fifty members of the €9131 mission including the Representatives 
of the several Local .Governments and Universities and Native States 
attended. 

Opening the proceedings 9/ the meeting His Excellency Sit Hu&h 
Stephenspn, the Gpyernor of Bihar and Qri|sa, said:— 

Gentlemen, 

I am very glad indeed to welcome the Indian Hist9rical Records 
Commission to Patna for its thirteenth session. I will not reproach the 
Commission for not coming here sooner inasmuch as one of the original 
objects of the Commission was to advise and stimulate the various 
Governments in the matter of the historical value of their records and the 
necessity of properly preserving them and the fact that we come so low 
down on the list might be taken as a compliment implying that we need no 
stimlus, though always thankful for advice. But the main reason I take 
it is that we are a very young Province and that at the time of our creation 
in 1912 Bengal decided, probably rightly, that there was no justification 
for breaking up the records of the old Subah of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
though I am not sure that there may not have been an element of the 
feeling that we were too young to be entrusted with these important 
matters. It was decided that we should only have the current records, 
and, as a working arrangement, it was settled that anything before the 
Mutiny should be regarded as an historical record. For those written official 
of our past history we have to go to Calcutta and I should like 
t,p} r te^tii^ony to the consideration and assistance >ve invariably receive 
fygj j p authorities there when we have occasion to consult tl^ese records. 

* The Writer of the article was deputed by the Society to attend the 
Commission and the All-India Oriental Conferences held at Patna in December 
1 M 0 . He was co-opted as a Member of the Compaisisioa by the tfoyern^ent of 
fadfe ftpd taftulgd to ftte*$ it fey the ^adrijs Oqyernment. $e if again 
fy|r ^he ,£pv£r f pipent of India as a Corresponding Member <$r tJiq 

mm 
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For Government papers therefore of real antiquity in this Province we can 
only look to the district record room, and I remember that when I was 
an Under-Secretary in Calcutta, long before the partition, these district 
record rooms were fairly thoroughly ransacked and some of their treasures 
brought to Calcutta for preservation. You will however, hear presently 
from Mr Kamal Krishna Bose a paper on the nature and range of the 
Bihar and Orissa Records, the fruits of an examination conducted by him 
under the guidance of your President, Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Mr. Mitra, too 
who has carried on Sir Jadunath’s work after he left us, is also reading 
a paper and I will therefore leave this subject to them; if I ventured to 
touch on it I might trip up and I feel sure that they would be very 
uncomfortable at having to expose my ignorance. But a “Sarkari hukum” 
altering the boundaries of the province cannot take away from the people 
their history. The Commission’s main concern is with written documents, 
but you would be the first to admit that written records do not by them- 
selves carry far the history of a country like India. Comparatively soon we 
get below the solid foundation of written records and wander in the dim 
caves where inscriptions, excavations, coins and so forth are our only 
lights. In this field we claim that we have found much treasure and there 
are still vast accumulations to reward the patient explorer. Those of you 
who have attended the Oriental Conference and the Numismatic Society' 8 
meetings will know the work that our Research Society and our individual 
enthusiasts have done and the pride we take in the history of our past. 
Taking only the comparatively recent period of history there is much to 
be learnt of historical and human interest from such things as old inscriptions 
in the Christian burial grounds, the list of which Mr. Justice James, one 
of the Corresponding members of the Commission, has undertaken to revise. 

But even within your own more particular field I am certain that 
there is much material outside Government ‘record rooms which has not yet 
seen the light of day. The old families of Bihar, the priestly families and 
the old chieftains of Orissa, with their long geneologies rooting far back 
into the past must, I am sure, have written Sanads and other records 
which have escaped destruction and are stored away in their archives, 
possibly forgotten even by the family traditions. The main reason for 
expanding your body from a small Committee of experts to a wider 
Commission of zealous students of history, with Corresponding members, 
was to endeavour to draw forth historical treasures from their unknown 
hiding places; and your experience of the past few years has shown that the 
interest stimulated by your sessions, by the attendance of the public at the 
reading of fascinating and often romantic stories of history has set 
those who had hitherto been indifferent, and had cared for none of these 
things, to a search that has produced most valuable finds. From this point 
of view I sp^pially welcome your presence in Patna under the prfcsidencjr 
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of Sir Jadunath Sarkar whose consuming zeal is familiar to us and whose 
advice on historical research at a recent Convocation of the Patna University 
is still ringing in our ears. I trust that the good seed he sowed will produce 
its harvest of research workers among graduates and undergraduates and 
the presence of Mr. Khosala as a delegate from the University is a proof 
that the University's interest and assistance will not fail you. I appeal 
now to the wider public to help in the work; let those who possess family 
or State records have them scientifically examined, and submit to experts 
all documents that may even remotely prove to be of historical interest; 
and let those who possess none use their influence to rouse their more 
fortunate brethren. As His Excellency the Viceroy said last year, “No 
nation can afford to ignore the story of its past. No people can properly 
develop without a knowledge of the factors which have gone to make them 
what they are.” The possessors of these documents are in a sense trustees 
for the public; the expense of fulfilling their trusteeship is trifling and we 
have now an ever-growing band of research students who will make the 
labour easy. May the session of the Commission in Patna, which in the 
matter of historical interest, refuses to yield the plan \to any other city> 
lead to a zealous search for further historical records which I am convinced 
will be successful. 

Sir Jadunath Sarker, then spoke as follows: — 

On behalf of the members of the Historical Records Commission 
I thank your Excellency for the cordial welcome you have extended to us 
on our first visit to this province. To my regret, and I am sure, you 
share my feelings, Sir Frank Noyce, our official President is unable to 
attend owing to pressure of public business at Delhi and we have been 
thus deprived of his experience, suavity and tact in conducting our deli bera. 
tions. He has conveyed to us Jhis best wishes for our success and interest 
for our work. 

We have long felt that our task should remain incomplete so long 
as we did not hold a session in Bihar and study the records of a province 
which yields to none in the importance of the part it has played in shaping 
India’s destiny from the dawn of recorded history. If I may be permitted 
to mingle a personal strain on this occasion, I shall confess that, having 
been a member of this Commission ever since its foundation, it would have 
been a great disappointmnnt to me if I did not see my colleagues brought 
into personal touch with the workers among the records of this province . 
I owe no small debt to Bihar; I have spent my entire active career, less 
than three years, in this province. I may even claim Patna as my spiritual 
home. Here I have found opportunities unequalled elsewhere in India for 
studying the past history of India at its fountain head. Here I have 
*ec$ived a living inspiration from the great monuments of the past all round 
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U£. Xh# ca.1,1 to help in arranging an ( d listing the British reppjjds of thf ( 
prQyinpp, pa/$e to m ( e $o late that I had not half completed the ^orlf bgj|qif£ 
I suddenly removed to another sphere of activity. The history of 
J^ar and t f he progress of historical investigation here cannot but be mafter^ 
ti^e deepest interest to ipe and I am glad to see from the range and 
gyu^iitjf of th v e local contribution of papers at this session th^t the futur^ 

This being the first occasion when the local public have seen this 
Commission, it may not be unecessary for us to introduce ourselves. 
This Commission originated in a very small body of official Record Keepers 
and historical experts formed by the Government of India to advise it 
and the local Governments as to the best treatment of their records, the 
proper method ‘ of caring -for, preserving, weeding out, listing and editing 
them and deciding the problems that arise from time to time regarding 
the work of Government Record Offices. But it was soon realised that 
not all the historical records even of the British period are in Government’s 
hands, but many private persons, specially representatives of historical 
families, possess documents of first rate importance some time unique in 
their nature, for the reconstruction of India’s past annals, and that unless 
these resources are made known and available to scholars it would be as 
impossible to write a true and full history of India as it would be to 
Write tffie history of England without using the paper in the possession of 
fjepil a n 4 Walsinghom, Buckingham and Grenville families. Sir Henry Sharp* 
therefore, planned to interest the outer public in our work and to tempt 
Private records out of their seclusion by adding to our original technical 
deliberations a public session in which all could join and where papers of 
general interest would be read to illustrate what records are lppwn to 
fcxi*f how ^ throw new li e ht °n our country’s past. The EJxhibiti^n 

has been our most helpful auxiliary for this purpose and in many cases 
it has made our history live before our eyes once again. This natural 
endeavour to complete our work found a striking appreciation l^st year 
fhen, for the first time, we met in an Indian State at its invitfttip^ 
I *W glad to have noticed in our sessions as well as in the course o/n^ 
freahe.pt travels a keen awakening in the Ipdian States as to the <?j£ 
$*plo*iijg the past achievements of their ruling dynasties and th$ h^or# 
of their territory by rising above the stage of legions apd bardic tradition 
and Securing an authentic basis of facts it might be acceptable tp historian^ 
abroad. Nearly all the great States now send their delegates to pur 
^pual meeting. As a life-long student of Indian history, I dp h 
fMf cultural nexus thus begun between British and Indigenous 
pf h°th sic^s by the States organising their records offipes on ifip&efxi 
im& “4 cataloguing their papers, and throwing ^em opeif tp 
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genuine research workers of all provinces under the safeguards usually 
observed in the British Record Offices, and that on the other hand Record 
Officers and Research students selected by the Indian States would 'fee 
given by the British Government in its own archives, opportunites of 
learning the proper nriethod of handling records and for exploring iuflh 
rfedbrds in British possession as relate to the history of fheir respective 
States. As an illustration, I may mention that the recent examinatiah of 
otily a portion of the Peshwas’ Daftar in Poona has revealed a vast and 
virgin field fbr research in which British India and the Deccati States 
(Hyderabad and Mysore, no less than the Maratha principalities) cannot 
usefully co-operate, for, without such co-operation the exploration of siich 
& vast and varied mass of documents cannot be satisfactorily completed 
within a reasonable length of time, nor the result of the research made 
available to scholars. This is a line of operation which this Commission 
in the interests of scholarship may well recommend to the Bombay 
Government and the States concerned. 

In connection with this body of records, the Commission will be 
glad to learn what the Bombay Government has done during the last 
b#elVe months, and I am sure the Commission will join the world of 
fcfeHolafship outside in thanking that Government for doing so much. In 
this year tff severe financial stringency and harassing distraction, due to 
the organised lawlessness, the Bombay Government has pushed on the 
exploration and sorting of the Peshwas’ Daftar by a competent Staff and 
already issued two admirably printed volumes containing the Maratha 
records relating to the Udgir and Panipat campaigns from these archives. 
The changes in our personnel this year are few. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swaftii Aiyangar has taken the place of Mr. G- S. Sardesai whose three 
'years term expired last October, We have thus lost the benefit of the 
ripe experience of this veteran historian of the Marathas who has been 
working among the Poona records so strenuously and fruitfully. Rao Bahadur 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar will, for the next three years, represent Madras, 
“H$hich had no permanent member since Mr. Dodwell left, excepting 
Mr. Julian Cotton for a short time. 

After the President’s reply, 24 papers or their stniiiriarres We 
read and they dealt with the methods of record-keeping, range and nature 
of records of different provinces and districts, sanads and inscriptions on 
tombs, and the commercial history of Patna. 

At 4-30 P.M. the members of the Commission were photographed 
vffth His Excellency on the northern steps of the Patna Museum. At 4-40 P.M. 
the Historical exhibition was declared open to the Public by His Excellency. 
The exhibits consisted of Farmans, Letters, Coins, Weapons, Histori- 
cal paintings, Manuscripts, Portrait Albums, Pictures, Seals, Copperplates 
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and Imperial and Provincial records as well ‘as records from Native states, 
Publi^ institutions and private individuals. All these were of great historical 
interest. 

At s P. M. Tea was provided for all Members of the Commission 
on the terrace of the Museum at the kind invitation of the Hon'ble the 
Minister of Education of Bihar and Orissa, and with this, the day's 
functions came to an end. 

On 23rd December, at 8 A. M, all the members assembled 
at the Patna Museum and were first shown round the Museum and then 
the Golah, the Oriental Public Library and the site of the Dutch Factory, 
till 11 A.M. 

The following accounts of the places visited, taken from A short 
account of Patn'i issued by the Local Officer of the Commission, will be 
found interesting : — 

Patna Museum. 

The Museum was opened in 1929 and is “a handsome building 
in Rajput sytle, richly embellished with Agra carved stone work 0 . 

The prehistoric section contains interesting palaeoliths, collected 
in the Ranchi and Singhbhum Districts and elsewhere, by Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray and others; copies of rockpaintings from the 
Raigarh State and elsewhere, made under the supervision of the Curator, 
Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh; and neolithic celts. There is a fine col- 
lection of copper axeheads, besides other prehistoric antiquities. 

In the collection of historical antiquities, perhaps the finest single 
piece is the Didarganj statue of the Mauryan period with mirror-like polish. 
The Bulandibagh stone-capital is a fine specimen of a sculptured archi- 
tectural piece, and is of great historical importance. Another interesting 
exhibit is the Bulandibagh chariot-wheel.* Specially noteworthy among 
the Pataliputra finds (from the Kumarahar and Bulandibagh excavations) 
are the famous “laughing” boy and girl (terracotta heads), the so-called 
Bodh Gaya terracotta votive plaque the picture of which is given on the 
membership card, a gold signet-ring and a unique collection of glass 
seals with Brahua legend. A speciality of the Museum is the fine collec- 
tion ©f terracotta figurines from excavations of the following sites, viz., 
Pataliputra, the University area, Behva Buxar and Basarh. The last- 
named site proved particularly rich in clay seals. Othej* exhibits, which 
deserve special mention, are the sandstone coping, the vase-shaped pedes- 
tal from the Chankrama Manjusri figure and a seated Buddha figure in 
Bhumpisporsa Mudra (all from Bodh Gaya), and the unsoiled Gupta pillar 
from Bihar Sharif. Two fine Bodhisattva figures from Hasrakol are 
beautjful examples of medieval art. 
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The Museum possesses a collection of eStampages of all the 
important inscriptions of the Province and a fine plaster-cast of the 
famous Hathigumpfea inscription of Kharavela. There is a valuable col- 
lection of medieval copper-plate grants, mainly obtained from the Orissa 
Feudatory States. The earliest copper-plate is one of King PraVatasena II 
of the Vakataka dynasty, circa 5th century A. C. 

The numismatic section is particularly interesting. In addition 
to the very fine collection of early punchmarked and cast coins, the 
Museum possesses a collection of Gupta coins which is one of the finest 
of its kind outside the British Museum, besides tribal coins of Indo-Parthi- 
an, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Kushan Kings, Pathan and Mughal coins. A 
unique specimen is the portrait, with goblet of wine, and a gold coin of 
Jahangir and the gold Asvamedha coin of Kumargupta. 

The Museum possesses an ethnological collection of considerable 
local interest containing three new plaster models of Mundas nicely done, 
a representative geological collection (including a fossil tree about 52 feet 
in length, found near Asansol, and a small industrial collection ; and 
among the miscellaneous exhibits may be mentioned the Sati stones from 
Manbhum and some unique Medieval Buddhist sculptures from Orissa. 


Pataliputra Excavations. 

Scholars at first thought that some other town was the ancient 
Pataliputra. The doubt was set at rest by the Jaina inscription at Gul- 
zarbagh The identification has been confirmed by excavations. It was 
Col Waddell who started afresh the identification of the ancient town- 
Mr. P. C. Mukerji first excavated near the town, and located Kumhrar. 
Near Kumhrar is the Patna Dargah, where Mr. Jayaswal discovered e 
arch-stone with Pre-Asokan letters (now in the Patna Museum . 

At Kumhrar, Dr. Spoqner excavated the hundred-pillared Ha , 
The Bodh Gaya terracotta Plaque with Kharosthi inscription and Brahmi 
glass seals are objects which were obtained at the site and now ^ housed 
in the Patna Museum. On the site we can see the stone pillar still lyi g 
with mason marks at the bottom. In the pit, when dry, one can see 
wooden planks which date from theMauryan times. 

Not far from this, on the south, are the mounds of Pahar. where 

.. hoc hpen made but which, according to Fa- 

no systematic excavation has been maae ou 

Hian’s description, should contain two inscribed pillars of Asoka. 

Within l furlong from Kumhrar to the North-West is the Bulan- 
dibagh site. Here the PaUsades were traced by Dr. P°°" er fl * ened b 
Manoranjan Ghosh excavated he “ ^ama bita, of the Gaya 
fiSHT* Mr. JayasvmU of the Palisade can * *• 
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Museum done under the direction of the Curator when he was excavating 
the site. Bulandibagh has yielded a good collection of terracotta figurines 
which every Museum will like to have. They show a variety not met 
with elsewhere. The wooden wheel, the gold signet ring, a small bronze 
mirror, some glass seals with Brahmi legends are also objects of interest 
obtained from Bulandibagh. At the back of the University buildings deep 
trenches were excavated for constructing underground drains The late Mr. 
V. H. Jackson, Principal, Patna College, collected interesting objects 
excavated from that place. All the antiquities excavated from variou s 
Pataliputra sitOs are now exhibited in the Patna Museum. 


The Gola. 


The Gola, is an enormous granary, built in the shape of a bee-hive 
in 1786 “for the perpetual prevention of famine in these provinces”. 
From the top of it, the party could see the whole city and the rivers, 

Oriental Public Library. 

The Khuda Bakhsh Library (to call it by the name by which it 
is commonly known) is one of the finest collections of Islamic literature 
in the world. 

Khan Bahadur Khuda Bakhsh, C.I.E., the founder of the 
Library, was bom at Chapra, in 1842. His family, which was of scholarly 
traditions, came originally from Delhi, settled down at Chapra, and 
removed to Bankipore soon after Khuda Bakhsh was born. His father, 
Muhammad Bakhsh, had a passion for Persian and Arbic literature, and 
though not a rich man succeeded in adding over 1,000 MSS. to the 
small library he had inherited. On his death-bed in 1876, he committed 
to his son the task of adding to the collection and converting it into a 
public library; in spite of all obstacles (financial and otherwise), Khuda 
Bakhsh fulfilled this solemn trust to the latter. Before his death, in 
1908, he had enriched the collection by the addition of some 3,500 
Persian and Arabic MSS. (many of rare, and some of unique, value); he 
spent Rs. 63,000 in the acquisition, it\ England, of a fine collection of 
standard English works, handsomely bound (including, among other rare 
and valuable books, a set of the first edition of the Waverley Novels); 
in 188 1, at a cost of Rs. 80,000, he erected a library building, which 
has been aptly described as “a worthy setting for the jewels it contains 1 ’; 
and he opened his library to the public in 1891. Lord Curzon’s interest 
was aroused in the Library, which he visited in 1903; aijd a garden was 
added to the library premises, and the work of publishing a catalogue, 
worthy of the collection, was taken in hand under the guidance of Sir 
Denison Ross, then Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa. This admirably 
planed catalogue raisonne of the Persian and Arbic MSS. in the Library 
is now ^caring completion. It will consist of some 25 volumes ip all, of 
whicn 16 volumes have been published. 
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Like his father, fchuda Bakhsh was a legal practitioner, and rose 
to eminence in his profession. In 1880 he was appointed Government 
Pleader of Patna; and in 1895 he went, for three years, to Hydrabad, 
as Chief Justice of the Nizam’s High Court. Practically all his earnings 
he spent on the Library. He was an accomplished Persian scholar and 
poet, and well-versed in Arabic; and he was one of the greatest authorities 
on Islamic bibliography. 

Enriched by several valuable gifts and by acquisitions subsequent 
to the founder’s death, the Library now contains some 2,250 Persian and 
3,250 Arabic MSS. “Rare and charming as are the specimens of Eastern 
painting and Persian penmanship,” writes Mr. Salahuddin Khuda Bakhsh, 
“the value and importance of the library lie in its vast store of works on 
law and history, philosophy and theology, science and medicine, which are 
absolutely unique and in most cases unknown to the world of letters . 
The Library possesses a rich collection of poetical works# some of them 
sumptuously illuminated and many magnificently bound. There are two 
copiously and quaintly illustrated Arabic works, of great histo 4 cal importance; 
one a treatise on surgical instruments, composed by Zahravi in Granada 
and another on botany, being a translation of the Materia Medica of 

Dioscorides. Among the many rare Persian MSS. is the first half of 
Jami’s autograph works, of which the second half was formerly in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. Of peculiar historical interest are 
Jahangir’s “Book of Fate” (a copy of the Odes of Hafiz); the works of 
Khasrau, containing the seal of Akbar’s mother; Jahangir’s Autobiography, 
presented by him to the King of Golconda; two common-place books of 
Shah Jahan; and Jami’s poem “Yusuf was Zulaikha” copied by the greatest 
of Persian calligraphists, Mr. Ali, for which Jahangir paid 1,000 gold 
mohurs. Among the magnificent illuminated manuscripts may be mentioned 
a History of the House of Timur (embellished with no less than 133 full- 
page illustrations), which was* made for Akbar and contains the autograph 
of Shah Jahan; the Padishahnamah, or history of the reign of Shah Jahan; 
the Shahinshahnamah of Husaini, celebrating the victories of Sultan 
Muhammad II (the conqueror of Constantinople), composed in 1594 an ^ 
and presented to Sultan Muhammad III; the Shahnamah of Firdausi, 
presented illuminated copy of the same. The specimens of painting 
(Chinese, Persian and Indian) here collected are invaluable to the student 
of Oriental art. Finally, as a specimen of exquisite penmanship, should be 
mentioned the Koran of Yaqut-al-Mustasmi, dated 668 A, H. (“1254A. DJ, 
written in three different styles, one of which (the Naskh character) 
Yaqut-al-Mustasmi himself originated. 

Members’ Business Meeting. 

From ri a.m. to 2 p.m., the Members met at theUniversity 
Library to transact business. A conspectus of the action take\by the 
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Government of India and the Local Governments on the resolutions passed 
at the twelfth meeting held at Gwalior was placed on the table. 

The Dutch records of Chinsura were removed to the Imperial 
Record office. The term of office of the Corresponding members was fixed 
at three years as is the case of the ordinary members. Selections from the 
Peshwas* Daftar are printed and published and certain records only are 
made available scholars for study. Portions of the Mackenzie 
manuscripts are to, bet copied and preserved at Madras. Improved methods 
of record-keeping and preservation of records were suggested by Mir. 
Hi. L* O. Garret M,A., i.E.S. It was strongly urged that the Government of 
Bombay should be requested to complete the exploration, selection and 
editing of the historical records in the Peshwas’ Daftar at Poona and the 
Government of Bengal to locate the District Records at a convenient* centre 
so as to make them available to the advanced students and teachers of 
Indian History. Openings for Army historical research in India were suggest- 
ed for the benefit of bonafide research students. A few other matters were 
also discussed. 

The following papers were laid on the table: — 

t. Annual Report of the record offices in India. 

2, Report of the classification of the Company records in the Imperial 
record department, 

3, Report of research work done by certain Corresponding momhom of 
the commission.. 

4. Correspondence regarding the continuance of the series of publication 
entitled “English Factories in India’ ’ and the treatment of records in the 
Bombay Secretariat. 

5. Other correspondence. 

More Visits. 

In the Evening, from 2-30 p.m. to 4 p.m., the members visited the 
site of the old English factory, the tomb of Nawab Mum’ruddowlah, the 
Cathedral, the Cemetery and the houses of Kheyali Ram and Ram NajayaA 
where Guru Govind Singh was born in 1664. 

At 4-30 p.m, the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalau waa 
“At Home” to all the Members of the Commission at his, residence tg, 
enable them to see the site of the Fort of Sher Shah and to inspect; bi& 
collection of historical objects. After the Patna massacre of, 1 763, i,t. was? 
decided to remove the old English Factory and to locate it, a house, waa 
built in 1765 on the west of the Fort (Quila) area* It is that house with 
its beautiful position on the River Ganges that is now owned by the 
Hon’ble I^v* = Bahadur. 

With this function, the Session ended. 
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THE KALINGA QANGA AND KADA/VIBA GOLD COINS. 1 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

The Ganga and Kadamba coins, made of gold, are called at 
present by the name of VanQa parakalu which mean brinjal seeds as 
thtey look like them, and Puja chihnams which mean the symbols of wor- 
ship as they were used for offerings to Gods and Brahmins. They are 
discovered, every now and then, after heavy rains on old historical sites 
in Kalihgadesa like Kalingapatfanam, Mukhalingam, Dantapuram and 
Santa Bommali. They are also called Ganga fanams or Matsya fanams 
or Simha fanams according to the emblems they bear. 

A Ganga fanam is equal in weight to five or six grains or two 
seeds of Kalanju or Molucca bean (coesalpina bonduc). It is a die-struck 
piece, small in size, and spherical in shape but useful for Dakshina or 
charity to Brahmins and to Gods. They bear the religious devices 
of Sivalingam , a recumbent Bull, conch and crescent struck on them. The 
gold used was probably imported from Rome. In order that the coins 
in gold might be accessible to all, they were minted by kings in small 
denominations of 1/8, 1/4 and 1/2 fanams. The quarter fanams, as the 
present coins are, would cost four annas. 

In Plate I (above) coins Nos. 5, 6 and 9 and in Plate II (below) 
coins Nos. 6 and 9 have got a figure of Roman scale, a trade mark 
showing commercial relationship between Rome and Kalingadesa in 
ancient times. • 

In both the Plates, the obverse and the reverse sides of each 
coin are shown side by side. 

Plate 1 (above.) 

a. Coin No* I shows, on the obverse side , a couchant nandi or 
bull facing left and a crescent at the top of it. 

The reverse side has a letter ‘om’. 

h, Goins Nos. a. 4, 8, xx, 12, 13 and 15 have on their obverse 
sides what looks like an elephant-goad and on their reverse sides , a 

* These gold coins have been secured at my instance by S. Gopala 
Krishnamurty and afterwards purchased by me for the Society’s Museum. 1 presented 
two gold coins to the society which I got from Razara, In all, the Society has 
got at present twenty -seven of these coins. Three more coins which are shown in 
the photo-prints were returned to the owners. An article on these coinrfThwbeen 
published in telugu by S. G. Krishnamurty in Kalingadssacharitra f edited brae* 
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numerical number probably the regnal year of the king when the coin was 
minfed and a chaturasramu. 

c. Coins Nos. 3, 6 and 9 have on their obverse sides a Roman 
balance and on the reverse sides a numerical number and religious signs 
like Sivalingam and Nandi. 

d Coins Nos. 5, 7, 10 and 14 bear Rivaling am, Nandi and 

crescent on the obverse sides and numerical numbers on the reverse. 


Plate II {below) 


1. Ob. A couchant caparisoned bull, facing left with a crescent 
of the moon above. 


R. A chaturasramu and the telugu numerical number 1. The 
numerical number may refer to the regnal year of the king. 

2. Ob. A lion with a raised paw. 

R. The letter ‘Va\ It probably refers to their capital 
Vanavasi in Kalinga. 

This is probably a Kadamba coin. 

3. Ob. Elephant-goad. The Ganga kings were famous for their, 
elephant fights, 

R. A chaturasramu and numerical number. 

4. Ob. Two fishes and below it the telugu numerical number 1. 
R. A SivalinQ am , A andi, and crescent. This is probably a 

Matsya coin. The Matsya kings of Oddadi were vassals of the E. Gangas. 

5. Ob. A Vessel with two masts and sails. The Kalingas were 
noted for their commercial and colonial pursuits. 

R. A Sivalingam, Nandi and crescent. 

6. Ob. A symbol which looks •like a Roman balance. 

R. A Sivalingam and below it the numerical number 13. 

7. Ob. A bull. 

R. A chaturasramu and the telugu numerical number 3. 

8. Ob. A letter ‘Gam’ referring to the Ganga kings. 

R . A chaturasramu and a numerical number. 

9,10,11,1*. Ob. A Sivalingam and other signs. 

R. A chaturasramu. 



EVOLUTION OF THE BRAHMANICAL HIERARCHY. 


S. BIIIMASANK'RA Rao, b.a. 

(Continved from page 282 of Voh IV.) 

From about the middle of the 1st century before Christ 
till about the 4th century A. D. we have clear evidence of ins- 
criptions which point to the decline of Brahminism and the ascendancy 
of early Buddhism and the neglect of Sanskrit and the cultivation of 
Prakrit. But at the end of 4th century a powerful Brahminical upheaval 
is clearly noticeable. In the Epigraphic records, for more than five 
centuries past, there had not been a single grant either to # Brahmins or to 
their Gods and Goddeses. But from about the end of the 4th century, we 
have quite a crop of these inscriptions and grants which continue uninter- 
ruptedly for about 12 centuries subsequently. All these were published in 
a collected form by Dr. bleet as Gupta inscriptions. The worship of Siva, 
Vishnu and Mahasena seems to have been extremely popular among all 
classes of people from princes and chiefs to ordinary individuals. The 
fallowing instances prove the same. 

1 The Bhilsad inscription of Kumaragupta speaks of building 
(Pratoli) a gallery in the temple of Swami Mahasena by Dhruva Sarman 
in 414 A. D. 

2 The Behar inscription represents the erection of a Upci sacrificial 
post and on the Bhetari pillar, records the installation of an image of 
Sarginni and the grant of a village to Brahmins by Skandagupta. 

3 In the Junagadh inscription, a temple of Vishnu is spoken 
of as having been erected in 456 A. D. by Chakrapalita, son of Paramadatta, 
Skandagupta’s governor of Surashtra. 

4 The Indore inscription of Skandagupta records the endowment 
of Deva Vishnu in 464 A. D. for lighting a lamp in the temple of the sun, 

5 Buddha Gupta’s inscriptions state that Dhanaya Vishnu 
erected a Dhwajastampham (flagstaff) to the God Janardana. 

6 The inscriptions of the minor chiefs and individuals 
record grants of villages to Brahmins from 474 to S09 A. D. and to the 
temple at Pishilipura in 527 A. D. 

The universal adoption of the Sanskrit language indicates the extent of the 
Brahminical influence. The influence of Sanskrit Pandits upon f k*ngs and 
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peasants waxed greater in matters of religion and social observances. The 

influence of some of this Brahminical revival extended itself also to^th^ 
Deccan and the Chalukyaan dynasty which established itself towards 
the end of the 5th century A.D. under SatyaSraya Pulikesin I. solemnised 
ASvamedha sacrifice and made grants of lands to Brahmins. A cave 
temple of Vishnu was dedicated by Mangalesa in 578 A. D. at Badami. 
Records of Buddhistic gifts during the period were few. The next cause 
of the decline of Buddhism is that Brahminism appropriated all its virtues 
which increased its popularity. Sanskrit was resorted to confer dignity on 
the religious books and the use of the learned language enhanced the 
prestige of Brahminism. The earlier Buddhism was eclipsed by the 
Mahayana form and the charm of Buddha , Dharma and Saitogha was 
lost. For about 3 centuries before Christ there had been no powerful 
Brahminical princes and all the royal patronage went to Buddhism except 
during the time of the Sunga dynasty. That the Brahminical revival derived its 
full force and vigour from the royal patronage extended to it by the Gupta 
monarchs is clearly apparent from the large extent of the recorded gifts 
to Brahmins and their Gods for their daily worship and for the perfor- 
mance of sacrificial rites. The epigraphic records prior to the Guptas show 
that all royal benevolences, -pwate and public, were bestowed upon Jain 
and Buddhistic institutions and that the patronage of Brahmins did not 
begin till the Gupta period. . The effect of Asoka’s propaganda was to 
decrease the Brahminical influence to a very low ebb until the beginning of 
the Gupta period when Brahmins regained their position as exponents of 
Indo-Aryan culture. It cannot be said that during the whole period 
during which Buddhism was in its ascendancy, Brahminism had altogether 
lost its influence but it was undergoing a steady intellectual growths Many of 
Buddha’s disciples were Brahmins who changed their names upon initiation 
as members of the Samgha and even in Asoka’s time the Brahmins had 
captured its whole machinery. Brahminical or Vedic sacrificial ritual was 
either transformed or swept away but the ideas behind it remained as a 
nucleus of new spiritual growth. During all this time Brahminism retained 
its independant existence as a side channel of the great stream of popular 
religion and within its forest asramas , the basic ideas of modern 
Hinduism were slowdy maturing. It was the disinterested labours of the 
Brahmin Scholars and Pandits of the Gupta period that thoroughly exami- 
ned the foundations of Vedic religion and, after the course materialism of 
the Vedic sacrificial ritual had been purged of its grossness by Buddhistic 
idealism, the religion of the Vedas reunited with the main current of 
Indo-Aryan beliefs and the Brahmins resumed their natural position as 
the interpreters of Indo-Aryan religion. Buddhism, thus deprived of the 
intellectual support of the Aryan aristocracy, gradually relapsed to the 
back-ground and declined and finally became merged in the ocean of 
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Indian religious thought taking its place as one of the seats of Hinduism 
instead of a synthesis of all of them. 

The Gupta monarchs were liberal patrons of, Brahminical learning 
and the capital of the Gupta Empire was the centre of Brahminical culture 
and the people followed the traditions of their forefathers. After centu- 
ries of the preaching of Monasticism, the revival of Brahmanism was the 
natural psychological reaction and the Brahmin Guru, emerging from his 
forest hermitage and basking in the sunshine of royal favour* supplanted 
the Buddhist Bhikshus whose influence had disappeared owing to the ab- 
use of authority and people no longer listened to the tales of Buddha’s 
self-sacrifice but cared to hear the praise of the Aryan Kshatriya Heroes 
like Rama. The decline of Buddhism and its final disappearance as a 
separate religion was the consequence of a gradual process of intel- 
lectual absorption rather than the result of any outward pressure and 
and persecution. The whole logical position of Buddha’s philosophy was 
shifted and brought closely on a line with that of the Brahminical 
schools directly. Buddha was recognised as a personal God and Avatar 
of Vishnu and the development of Mahayana form of Buddhism is 
itself a splendid testimony to the rivival of Brahminism. 

With the patronage and encouragement given to them by the 
Gunta monarchs, the Brjhmin Statesmen began to work by taking the 
popular education out of the hands of the Buddhistic Bhikshus and 
shaped the whole educational policy of the Gupta period. When the 
Brahmins rose to power and influence under the Gupta sovereigns after 
centuries of neglect, it was but natural that they should consolidate their 
position and strengthen their influence so as to make it permanant and 
abiding for all time. So their object was to give a new and popular 
shape to the literature of their creed and re-arrange it to meet the popu- 
lar tastes and to be in harmony with changed feelings of the times. 
Therefore, the Brahmin Pandite of the Gupta period re-edited the Maha- 
bharata making it an encyclopaedia of hero-worship and a moral text- 
book containing the essence of Kshatriya polity, philosophy and 
religion which gave abundant material for a system of popular education. 
The sa ihu and the sanyasin carried it throughout the length and breadth 
of India an-d spread its message. Then again the Brahmin pandits made 
great endeavours to place their creed on religious and philosophical basis 
and to show that the creed of their opponents had no such basis. Previously 
all the works on religion and law existed in sacred form and in prose 
aphorisms and they were identified with particular schools or Vakhas of 
Brahmins such as Apasthambi, Aswalayana, Boudhayana, and Katyayana 
who brought into existence the Kalpa sutras consisting of Srouta sutras, 
Dharma sutras and Grihya sutras. All these sutras were reedited and 
rewritten in Anushtub'metre by the Brahmin pandits of the Gupta period. 

7 
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It was the age when the metrical smritis, purdnas and bhd8hya» 
or commentaries containing explanatory, apologetic and controversial 
matter began to be written and a general literary impulse was communi- 
cated to all branches of learning which culminated in an extra-ordinary 
outburst of an all round literary activity. In those good old times, all 
knowledge was imparted orally and transmitted from mouth to mouth. Subse- 
quently Sutras were composed just for the purpose of remembrance as a sort of 
suppliment to the oral teaching. But times had been changed and it was 
considered necessary that there should be a plainer exposition, in a more 
intelligible form, of all the Aryan principles of religion so that they might 
be grasped and understood by all classes of people. Hence the choice of 
Anush t u b m et r e in sloka form w a s a d o p t e d. The 
Brahmin scholars of Imperial Gupta court had therefore revised all the 
old and previously existing religious and social customs, practices and 
injunctions and brought out new Codes. Prominent among them was the 
Code of Manu which they reedited as Manusmruti though it was compi- 
led some centuries back embodying the traditions of a much greater 
antiquity and it may be taken to represent the sociology and polity of 
Aryavarta during the Gupta period from 320 to 530 A.D. i.e. for full two 
centuries. The most significant fact is that we are now following these 
religious practices and injunctions which were laid down by the Brahmin 
Pandits of the Gupta court. The conditions of society have been greatly 
altered from those of the Vedic times and caste distinctions are strictly 
observed and the supremacy of the Brahmins as spiritual leaders, on 
account of their higher purity and superior knowledge of Vedic lore and 
wisdom, has been regarded as incontestible. Uptill Gupta period, caste was 
still loose and flexible and higher castes were allowed to marry into the 
lower and we find many instances of Brahmins taking Kshatriya and 
Vaisya wives such as Revakeerti and otters mentioned in inscriptions. 
Harsha’s times were the transition stage in the process of rigid fiction 
ending in total prohibition of marriage outside caste. None of the twice 
born classes were allowed to marry beyond their caste and the sacred 
institution of marriage was tightened in order to conserve the purity of 
the varna and prevent an admixture of impure blood. The diet of the 
jPrahmins was to be strictly vegetarian except on special occasions when 
sacrificial meat was allowed in order to satisfy the claims of the Vedic 
religion. The ^meek change, from the meat-eating and soma-drinking 
Brahmin of the Vedic period to that of an absolute teetotaller in the 
Gupta period, shows the deep impress of Buddhistic ethics on Brahminical 
laws. The whoTe range of Hindu law has been revised and many obnoxious 
customs such as killing of cows at sacrifices and the practices of the 
lauriate were absolutely prohibited. The works on sacrificial ritual and 
especially the Bhathyas on the sHtras must have come to be written about 
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this time. Since the sacrificial religion was being revived after a long time 
the necessity of definite authoritative ritual was keenly felt. A number of 
persons wrote Bhashyas on the ritualistic sutras and their names end in 
the honorofic title of Swamin such as Pakshi swamin, Dhurta swamin 
etc. The Burayas also were recasted at this time as they felt it neces- 
sary to introduce glorifying descriptions of Gods and Goddesses whose 
worship was rising in popular favour for the purpose of firmly incul- 
cating moral and religious duties. "Many philosophical treatises also 
were brought into existence during this period by famous Vedantic 
schoolmen. As stated already, a general impetus was given to the culti- 
vation of the Sanskrit language which the Brahmins had fully utilized 
and brought into existence a large amount of literature on religion, and 
philosophy which is an enduring monument to their extraordinary cap a " 
city and intelligence. It was during the Gupta period that the Brahmin 
hierarchy wieTded its greatest power and influence and became actual leaders of 
the people. After the Gupta Empire broke up, they lost their influence 
and during %ri Harsha’s reign there seemed to be an equal distribution 
of royal patronage to all religions. Perfect toleration prevailed 
during Sri Harsha's reign and his historian Bapa records a good number 
of religious and philosophical disputants engaged in discussions in the 
debating hall of Harsha. During the latter part of Sri Harsha’s reign 
he showed excessive favour to Buddhistic monks which greatly aroused 
the envy of the Brahmins who conspired to put an end to his life. The 
king was miraculously saved from being killed and 500 Brahmins were 
sent into exile for their participation in the conspiracy to murder the king. 
Apart from this incident which was no doubt very much exaggerated by 
the court-poet Bapa, we find from the description of Hiuen Thsang, the 
famous Chinese traveller and master of law that the Brahmins occupied the 
foremost position in society and were the leaders of the people. This is 
what he says regarding the Brahmins of the 7th century A-D. in his Travels 
which are translated by Mr. Mac Watters. Vide Vol I. page 141. “Among 
the various classes and castes of the country, the Brahmins were purest 
and most esteemed. From their excellent reputation, the name 4 Brahmin’s 
country’ had come to be a popular one in India. The Brahmins keep to 
their priceless principles strictly observing ceremonial purity”. Such 
was the glowing testimony paid to the Brahmin caste by an impartial fore- 
igner though belonging to the rival cult of Buddhism. How much has the 
average Brahmin of the present day degenerated from his prototype in 
in the 7th century! But yet the consolation is that we have not lost 
Brahminism altogether though keeping its semblance. There were not sect- 
arian distinctions among the Brahmins of the 7th century and all belonged 
t© one single sect having no subdivisions. The innumerable subdivi- 
sions and subsects into which Brahmins are divided at the present' day, 
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had not come into existence duringthe 7th century. The 10 sects (i.e) 
Pancha-dandas and Pancha-gondas which were originally based more on 
territorial distinctions have come into vogue during subsequent centuries. 
There were no doubt distinctions, such as Rik sakha, Yajus sakha and so 
on. The Brahmins were known more by the name of their gotra and 
pravara to which they belonged than by any other distinct appellation. 

Bana’s description of himself is confined to his stating that he 
belonged to Vatsayana Gotra. We also find from inscriptions and copper 
plate grants that Brahmins were described by their gdtra and Sakha alone 
and not by any of the present inodes. It would appear also that 
these Brahmins belonging to Rigveda were styled as Bahrrichas. 
Samavedis were known as Chandagas and Yejurvedis were known as 
Vajasaneyas. Such was the position of the Brahmins in the 7th century. 
During the 9th century Brahminism had acquired a great religious influ- 
ence and power by the advent of the Great Sri Sankaracharya whose 
philosophical teachings extirpated altogether the remnants o^ Buddhistic 
faith in India. The Brahmin orthodoxy gained a high reputation and 
the discussion conducted by this great Sanyasin greatly redounded to 
their prestige. When Sankaracharya challenged the Pandits of Buddhism 
in the philosophical arena, he did not put forward any new religion or 
new doctrine but maintained the original position of Brahmin orthodoxy 
as laid down in Upanishads, Brahmasutras and Gita. He easily threw 
overboard his Buddhistic opponents and won great distinction in the 
debating halls of the Benares University and had a right royal reception 
at all the courts of the kings of Northern India. He founded an Order 
of Sanyasins, open to all castes after the model of Buddhistic Sangh a and 
established many Mutts in many places the chief of which- is the Srin- 
geri Mutt in Southern India held in great veneration, respect and 
devotion by all the Brahmin disciples If Buddhism disappeared from the 
land of its birth, it was because of the crushing defeats which Sankara- 
charya had inflicted upon the Buddists in the debating halls of Aryavarta 
by his superior intellectual powers of debate, rhetoric and eloquence 
coupled with solid reason. 

After Sankaracharya, we have Ramanuja and Madhwa who 
propounded their respective theories according to Brahmasutras, Upani- 
shads and Gita and obtained adherents for their systems of philosophy. 
We have come to the close of our historical enquiry with regard to the 
Brahmin hierarchy, Even now the Brahmin priesthood is still leading in 
all social and religious matters and its services are eagerly requisitioned 
by all classes of people including the great bulk of Non-brahmins though 
a few westernised and English-educated of them are raising the standard of 
revolt against Brahminism and accusing it for keeping them down still 
in the lowest scale and withholding from them all special spiritual 
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knowledge. Having examined the history of the origin, growth and 
development of the Brahmin priesthood from the ancient times 
we can easily see that there is absolutely no foundation for this accusation 
levelled against the Brahmin. We have seen that, in the ancient times 
and during the Vedic period, many tribes were unable to conform to the 
Aryan laws and customs and consequently went out of the. Aryan pale. 
They were unabl^ to live a life of severe discipline like the Brahmins of 
old and conform to the rules of the Aryan society. They refused to per- 
form the sacrifices enjoined by the Aryan law and hence they were 
voluntarily out and denied to suit themselves to. and be bound by, the Aryan 
laws. Many of the tribesmen failed to perform the duties enjoined 
upon an Aryan householder such as keeping daily-fire, offering oblations, 
performing new moon and full moon sacrifices and such other things and 
were unable to lead a life of severe personal discipline. 

A few of the tribesmen specialised themselves in these matters 
and devoted their life-time for the study and cultivation of the principles of 
Brahminical religion and practice owing to other occupations. Others did 
not care to cultivate the ancient Brahminical virtues. 

Had some of the remotest ancestors of the presenfrday Non 
Brahmins in those Vedic and Epic times submitted themselves to the 
rigorous Brahminical pursuits, they would have been also Brahmins 
now and the present-day Non-Brahmins could only accuse their remotest 
ancestors of ancient times in not following the Brahminical principles 
but pursuing other avocations. As for the Non-Brahmins being kept 
out of the portals of all knowledge, it is a flagrant historical untruth and 
many instances could be quoted to prove that there were Non-Brahmins 
in ancient, medieval and modern times who could hold their own as against 
the Brahmin in point of culture and knowledge and the name of Vidura 
of the epic times may be mentioned to refute this modern heresy. 
During the 7th and the 8th centuries A. D., the Saiva revivalists of the South 
in the Pandya kingdom who were all profound philosophers were Non- 
Brahmins and expounded their theories of Saiva Siddhanta. The chiefr 
philosophical exponents of Saiva revivalism of the 7th and the 8th centuries 
led by Nankka Vachagar and his successors were all Non-Brahmins. For 

the first time in the 20th century, this cry is raised and never before 

during the past centuries that the Brahmin kept the Non-Brahtnin down in 
ignorance. It is more an accusation levelled against the Brahmin on 
account of the present day struggle for existence chief ly owing to economic 
conditions in these modern times rather than any statement of truth. 
It has no historical foundation to stipport it. 

Let me conclude: The future of Brahminisra does not appear to 

be bright. The Brahmin had raised a host of enemies all round and is 
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the target of all criticism, ridicule and obloquy. But he Cannot be 
dispensed with as he fulfils an important function in Society. That he 
has degenerated greatly and has abandoned many of the old Brahminical 
virtues goes without saying but he is not responsible for it as it is due 
to the working of the time-spirit. It is a pity he cannot escape it. 

But centuries of hereditary tradition and equipment would always 
enable him to maintain his frontal rank and position among the people 
notwithstanding the present temporary opposition and certainly to 
continue to lead the people as the chief exponent of the Indo-Aryan 
civilization and culture. 



COPPER PLATE GRANT OF AKASLAKH AVARAM 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayana Harichendan jagadeb 

The village of Akasalakhavaram is in Tekkali Taluk to the east 
side near the sea coast. This village is near the village of Bommali. In 
the village of Akasalakhavaram, a certain farmer while digging the founda- 
tions to construct a house, got a Copper Plate and the same has been 
secured by me. The length of the Plate is 7H", whereas the breadth is iM** 
It is as thick as a Copper coin. This is only a single Plate. This 
Plate has been engraved on both sides in Telugu and Oriya charac- 
ters. On the first side there have been engraved five lines and on the 
second side seven lines. There was engraved a part of Vyasa sloka 
on the second side of the Plate. As the engraver of the Plate is not 
well up in writing Telugu and Oriya languages, there are certain mistakes 
in the Plate; but the letters engraved are nowhere spoiled and they are 
very clear to read. The script is that of the middle age i.e. of the Moha- 
mmadan period, but it is not ancient script, 

READING OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

First Side. 

1 20 o 3 tfr 6 !! 

4 ooo-u) \£> oooTT'o&tr* ^^X)2S n> oo&r°^6 r% *Fot£§ QK 

v eo (9 q co a 

5 sr® s5^>o ISoix) X $1? 

co «■ a a eo 

Second Side . 

2 •uhj ox>^ Wktjr 

3 (Ojjfo^o'BOU tig&jteg&ngo 

4 pnro w**? 11 v&z& Tj (?) *r *ni 

5 (f) 11 wnfrinr m m 

0 OXr»Sfc<3g£>§ S'tefcxJJ # o_9 s5^o^^^oooex(i 



*6o Sri Sri Sri Lakshminara yan Harichandan Jagadeb. [J.A.H.RM- 
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TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

On monday, the 13 th day of new moon in the month of Jeshta 
of Nalanama samvatsara, Krishna Patrudu, Anantu Venkatanarayana, Kasi 
Patrudu, Sadasiva Venkayya, and Haripatrudu granted to one Salavaka 
Bhimudu an Inam of four garces of land in Bommali, of which three 
garces of wet land lay to the south of Pondari backyards and one garce of 
dry land in a portion of dry land called Palagudde, under the orders of 
Sheik Saheb to be enjoyed permanently until his des-cendents exist after 
paying Kattubadi tax of Rs 12 per year 

N. B. The Sheik Saheb mentioned in the above Plate might be the 
Nawab of Chicacole. Under this Nawab there were also Bommali Taluk 
and a part of the eastern portion of the Tekkali Taluk to the sea-side 
and also a part of the southern portion of the Tekkali Taluk. These 
plots might have been split up into certain portions and ruled by 
1. Krishna Patrudu 2 Anantu Venkatnarayana 3. Kasipatrudu 4. Sada- 
siva Venkayya and 5, Haripatrudu as subordinates of Sheik Saheb of 
Chicacole. As the signatures of these individuals are in Oriya it can 
be said that all these were Karnams. By this Copper-Plate it is clear 
that there were Copper-Plate grants during the period of Mohammadans. 
As there is a part of Vyasagita in the Copper-Plate, it is clear that, 
though these Donors are the subordinates of the Nawab, they have got 
Hindu manners and customs. 



THE HISTORY OP THE EASTERN OANQAS OF KALINQA. 

R. SUBBA RAO. M.A., L T. 

Chapter II. 

(Continued from page 199 above.) 

Origin and Early History of the Eastern and the Western Gang as — 

4 • • J 

The Earlier and the Later E. Gaftgas—TheGanga Era — Kalinganagara . 

The Gangas, who were mentioned, irt the (Greek and Roman 
writings of the freribcl extending from the fourth century B. C. to the 
second century A.D., as a Gangetic tribe living in th$ Gapgetic Delta and 
a part of Bengal and Biharl under the rule of the Nandas and the Mauryas, 
are next referred to in inscriptions as living independently in the southern part of 
Mysore from the second century A.D. to the eleventh century A.D. Their 
country was termed Gafigavadi and their early capital KuvalSla. Though 
several copper-plate grants of the Gangas of Mysore, belonging to the 
third and the fourth centuries A. D., are published they do not reveal, 
like the many published C.P. grants of the E. Gangas of JCalinga, full apd 
detailed account of the origin and the early history of the dynasty We 
must therefore look for these into the later Inscriptions, written on copper, 
plated in the case of the E. Gangas of Kalinga, and on stones in the 
case of the W. Gangas of Mysore. Stone inscriptions of the nth and 


1 In Ptolemy's Map of India published opposite to p. 32? in Ind.Ant,, vol, XIII 
the Gangaride are shown as living at the mouth of the Ganges in the Deltaic portion. 
Their royal city was Gange. It is described in Poriplus as a great commercial 
centre on the Ganges, Along with the Prasii* they lived on the eastern bank of 
the Ganges. Pliny calls them Gens Novissama. They are also termed Gangari- 
dae calingae and they had a powerful military force. The Sundarbans and a large 
part of Bengal and Bihar were occupied by them. St. Martin thinks that partha 
— lis, said to be their capital by Pliny, is only Vardhana or Burdwan. Their 
name is still preserved in the aboriginal tribes. Gonghirs of Bihar and Gongayis 
of N. W. Bengal, (p, 365 Ind. Ant. vol, 13; To the north of them lived the 
Maroundai or Afunda tribe and to the west lived the Ganganoi or Tangana race 
(Ibid pp. 376—377). Tosali (capital of Kalinga in Asoka's time;, Trigliptoa or 
Trilingon (The Telugu name and language are fixed by Pliny and Ptolemy near 
the mouths of the Ganges or between the Ganges and the Godavari. Ibid p & - 383; 
qnji Dan4agulaf (It is identified several Scholars' with Dantaifurf ruinif hwp Chi- 
iakole By. Station, Ganjara Dt.) are all njentlohed as g^eat dities in Kalinga, 

* 
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the 1 2th centuries, discovered in the Nagar arid Shimoga Taluks of Mysore, 
give the following geneology and history of the Gangas of Mysore 2 3 : — 

Ikshvaku of Solar line, 

i 

Dhananjaya 

Harigchandra 

i 

Bharata “ Vi jayamahadevi 

| (Bathed in the Ganges at the time of 
Gangadatta. conception) 

| (His descendants were called the Ganges) 
Vishnugupta. 

1 (By pleasing Indra, he got an elephant) 


Sridatta Bhagadatta 

Ruler of Gangavadi or 

: ' Kalinga Gafiga 

Priyabandhu 

: (Indra gave him five Token*) 
Padmanabha 

(Attacked by Mahipala of Ujjain) 


Dadiga Madhava (Konguni Varma) 

The Jain Acharya Simhanandi seems to have helped them in 
founding a kingdom called Gangavadi with the capital at Kuval&la. They 
are said to belong to Kanvayanagotra. They subdued Bana and Konkarva 
countries. Their rule commenced in the first-half of the second centur y 
A. I). They built Chaityalayaa for Jain monks. 

The geneology and the early history of the Eastern Gangas, arc 
thus given in the copper-plate grants of Anantavarma Chodaganga dated 
Sak a years 1034 an d 10408: — 

Ananta (Vishpu) 

1 

Brahma 

1 

I 

Atri 

I 

Sasanka (Moon) 

Budha 

I. 

Pururavas 


2 Vide Insc. No. 35 of Nagar Taluk and Nos, 4, 10, 64 of Shimoga. Also 
Pp. 29—32 in Mysore and Coorg by B. L, Rioe. 

3 Vide J.A.H.R.S. vol, I, Pp. 106 — 124 and Ind» Apt. Y©1* IS, p* 16$, 
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Ayus 

1 

Nahusha 

1 

Yayati 

Turvasu. (Propitiated Gahga arid had a son) 

Gangeya (Founder of Gaiiganvaya) 

* • 

Chitrarigada (8th in descent, who alone deserved 
: the title of king) 

Kolahala (9th in descent) 

(Built Kolahalapuri in Gangavatfi and a temple for Hari in it. After 
him, his son Virochana and 81 kings ruled in that city) 

Vlrasimha 

(Conquered Chola, Pandya, Sapta Kdnkapa, Kerala, Karpata&Lata countries) 


1. K&marpava I. 2. Danarpava .Guparpava Marasimha Vajrahasta 
36 years 40 years 

3. Kamarpava II 

) 50 years 

4. Rapamava 

__ I g years 


5. Vajrahasta II* 
15 years 


6. Kamarpava III 
I 19 years 
7. Guparpava II 
1 27 years 


tt. Gupdama ... 8. Potamku^a 11. Kamarpava IV. 12. Vipayaditya 
7 years I 15 years I 25 years 3 years 

9 Kalingalankusa 13. Vajrahasta IV. 

1 2 years 1 35 years 


14. Kamarpava V. 

H year 


15. Gundama II. 16. Madhu kamarpava VI 
3 years I 19 years 


17 Trikalingandtha Vajrahasta 
I 33 years 
18. Raja Raja 
I 8 years 

19. Anantavarma Chodaganga 
(accession in $aka 999.) 


It would also appear from the above inscriptions that Kamarpava I was the 
Founder of the Kalinga Gahga Line. He left his country Gangavadi to bis 
paternal uncle who usurped the same and with his four brothers set out to 
MahSndragm in the East, Having there worshipped God G 5 karpaswami 
and having obtained the creet of a bull and the insignia of univdirsal 
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sovereignty, he got down the hill with his brothers, conquered Sabala(ra)- 
ditya and took possession of the Kalinga countries, and ruled from his 
capital Dantapuram. He made Dan^r^ava the crown prince, and gave 
Ambavadivishayu to Gunarnava, Sbdamandala to Marasimha and 
Kantakavartam to Vajrahasta. He thus ruled for 3$ years and was 
succeeded by Danarnava who ruled for 40 years. Then his son Kamar- 
t^avi If ruled for 50 years with his capital at Nagara where he built a 
lofty temple for Siva in the linffci form and named it Madhukesa. His 
son, Ranarijava for 5 years and then his son Vajrahasta II for 15 years ruled, 
From the foregoing account it is clear that the Ganga trijae was 
so-called because it lived on the banks of the Ganges, and was a Northern 
tribe that originally dwelt in the Gangetic Delta, Bengal and Bihar but 
gradually spread into the Kalinga, country in the Fast and ruled over it. 
The Later Western Ganga plates would make us believe that while Bha- 
gadatta went to rule over Kalinga, his brother's Line, after ruling over 
the ancestral Gahgavaii in thi north, was defeated by the ruler of M!alwa 
and forced to found a new kingdom, named after the ancestral one, in 
Mysore, in the south. This Mysore Dynasty endured independently from 
the third century A. D. to the tenth century A. D. The break-up of the 
Andhra Empire probably facilitated this course. In Kalinga, however, the 
Kalinga Gangas remained probably subordinate till the break-up of the 
Gupta Empire at the close of tha fifth century A, D., when they became 
independent. Under the Nandas, Mauryas, Chedis, Andhras and Guptas 
who are all known to have ruled over Kalinga which was one of the 
provinces in their Empire* the Gangas remained tributary. It is only 
from the close of the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth century, 
as attested by the presence of their several Plates ‘published so far, that they 
became a Sovereign Pover. Pile historical as well as the palaeographical 
grounds revealed in the two published Plates V of Indravarma and Pfithvi- 
mula would confirm the same conclusion. . The fact that no mention is 
made of the Earlier Ganga kings in the geneologies contained in the 
grants of the Later Ganga kings is to be explained as being due to the 

Later kings having lost all knowledge of the history of the Earlier kings. This 
view receives support from the fact that the geneology (given above) in some 
Plates of Anantavarma Chodaganga does not tally with that given in those of 
his grandfather Vajrahasta, and further with that given in some of his own.5 
This is due to the fact that the traditions of the whole Line from the 
beginning were not kept up fully or remembered correctly. Some scholars 
like Dr. Fleet identified, while editing the Plates of the Later E. Ganga 
kings, Gapgavadi and Kolahalapuram mentioned in them, with the kingdom 


4 Vide The Jirjangi C.P. Grant 0/ Indravarma in J.A.H.R.S. vol. Ill, part 1 
and the Godavari Plate sf of Prithvi nula ^in J. Bo. B. R. # A,‘S. vol. Xyl pfife.' 

5 We ^Ep. Ind ' vols. lit *>. 232* I v P, i83, IX p. 94 and kl p. l^, llsi 

*VlII pp. 181—165 and 172 178. Also, pp. &)— ih BupiUi* 
mt & f to r ^^aOharftra edited by me in Xelugu. : 
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of the same name founded in Mysore by W. Gangas, early in the third 
conlitTE A. ft. and its capital Kuvalatapuram. But these identifications are # 
wssmg- M&W, from the ?iate* Of the E.Qanga kings, it is fjea^fejtewrn thatithft' 
ancestral kingdom was called Qangavhdi or the landed the Gahp& When** 
0$$ kine of the Gaiigas migrated tQ the South, they naturaljy called their 
new kingdom after their old one in the north. Similarly ,* whet* another 
Linp marched to thfi they created a kingdom and nailed it al$$ aft«L^ 

their old one the north. In the plates of Anantavarma Ghodaganga# 
Khmatnavf I» th$ found!?? 0 * tfc? E » Gang* line, is described as leaving’ 
G^ngavadi andj q ping tv the East showing thereby, that his ancestral 
kiagdpjn of Gangavadi lay \P tfie{North)ffiettaM not tpjk# South*. Similarly^ 
he is described as referring to Kolahalapura and not, tp Kuvalalapura of 
Mysorg. There i$ mentipn made actually of a Kolahalapura, situated in the 
Ganjara Jpistfict, 6 7 as being the capital of Prithiyiyarmadeya, a king of .Kalinga , 
Ganga Line. Hence, it must be known that the Qangas of J^aUnga were 
a mprttygrn race who had little to do with the Gahgas of hjfyepre* at apy^ 
ra tp, a f ter tlle y left the ancestral home of Gangavatii ii\ t|^ rgojth aid; 
migrated to Mysore in the south. 

This conclusion receives good support from the following facts: — 

1. While the Early Ganga Kings of Mysore were Jains and 
belonged to Ikshvaku dynasty and Solar Line and professed Kanvayana. 
Qotra , all the Earlier as well as several Later Ganga kings of Kalinga were, 
ardent worshippers of Paramesvara (Siva) and belonged to Lunar Line; 
and professed A trey a gotra. 

2. In the Copper-plate Grants of the Later Ganga kings of 
Kalinga, there is no mention made that they migrated from Mysore in 
the south, Nor do we find any resemblance between the names of th^ 
kings found therein and those found in the inscriptions of the Mysore 
Ganga kings. 

3. While the Seals 0 f the Grants of the Mysore 
Kadambas contain the emblems of elephant and lion respectively, thp^ of. 
the Kalinga Ganges and Kadambas contain bull andj fish r«sp^t^l,y 

4- Wh^ the Gangas and the Kadambas o f Mysore were rela» t 
tec ^: tc ? ea . Gil G^ngas and ,the Kadamhas of Kalinga were also 

related to each other. And it is kftowp, from the existence 
of Gapga and .Kadamba^ villages and clan$ in Orissa feudatory states, eiiei, 
at present day that these tribes gradually, settled* in various parte o$* 
th^co^try and gave chair ancestral name to them. While one Line, 
migrated to Kalinga and another to Mysore, more adventurous branched 

6 Strictly stating the. Gang** ef Mysore must he called the Souther* Upng&« 

7 Vide Prithvivarma deva’s Ganjam plates edited in Bit Ihd. Voh i Moi SS 
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The Earlier and the Later Eastern Gangae . 

Some scholars have stated 8 9 that the Earlier and the Later Gahgas 
belong to different Lines but this is wrong. They contend that the 
Earlier Gahgas in their charters used the Ganga Era ( GangSy avaxhSa 
Pravarddhamana Vijayarajya Saihvatsara), while the Later Gahgas 
used the iSaka Era and so they belong to different Lines. But this 
contention holds no ground because the Ganga Kings, both Earlier and 
Later, used an Era of their own consistent with their independent position 
till a later time, (about 1000 A.D) when they gave it up and adopted the S'aka 
Era just as it was customarily done at that time by kings of other 
dynasties also in S. India. A King called Madhukamarpava who is claimed 
in all the C.P. grants of the so-called Later Ganga Kings as belonging 
to their Line actually refers to the year 526 of the Ganga Era in one of 
his own C.P. grants recently discovered®. This shows that the practice was con- 
tinued by kings of the Later Line and ultimately some king of it gave it 
up for the S’aka Era. It is possible that this was done, as in the 
Eastern Chaiukya Line, at the close of 10 century A, D. and the earliest 
Grant published so far 10 which shows the change belongs to the time of Anan- 
tavarma Vajrahasta whose accession is said to have taken place in S’aka * 01 . 

There are also other points urged by the scholars. It is stated 
that the kings who used the Ganga Era gave short geneologies only un- 
like the Later Kings. But this is as it ought to be, for, during the 

early times, when the earlier kings lived and ruled, it was the custom to 

trace the geneology to one or two generations only and this was the case 
with the Early Pallavas, Salankayanas, Vishnukundins and E. Chalukyas. 
It is only later on, probably in the nth century, that kings of the seve- 
ral dynasties of South India vied with one another in tracing lengthy 
geneologies and connecting themselves with the Solar and Lunar dynasties 
mentioned in the Epics. 

Then again, it is stated that the Earlier Kings have no Gotra of their 
own mentioned in their Grants while the Later ones are mentioned as 
belonging to Atreya Gotrd . But it should be remembered that the 
Earlier Gahgas are said to belong to Gamganvaya or Gahgamalakula In 
their grants and who knows that it is not also their Gotra like the 

Salankiyana gotra of the kings of that dynastic name who ruled over 

Vemgi Ma^dala in the fourth and in the fifth centuries AD. Even grant* 
ing that it was not their gotra and that they did not observe gotra like 
the Rashtrakuta, Pratihara and other Medieval dynastic kings, it only proves 
that there were certain Kshatriya dynasties who, by Custom and S&etra 

8 8ewei*a Antiquities of 8 . India pp. 155—159 •. Burnell*# 8. I, Palaeography 
p. 58 IT. 4. 

9 vide G*P. Jfo, 5 in the Ep. Report of 8* Circle for 1918—1919. 

% 0 Vide J,B,O.R.8. vol. 17 pp, 175—188, 
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were exempted from the dse of it. In such cases, they adopted the Gotra 
of their Purohits or Priests as their own. Also, it. was the custom for 
tbe kings having no Gotra to belong to A trey a gotra , 1$ is that way probably 
that Later Gahgas are said to belong to Atreya gotra in their charters. 

There are many evidences to prove that the Earlier and theater 
Gahgas belonged to one and the same family: — 

1. The names ‘Ganga’ and ‘Gangs’ are both found in the 
Grants of the kings of both Lines and so they'' are applicable equally to 
them, so that it need not be construed that Gahga Line is different from 
Gahga Line, 

2. The suffixes to the names of kings of both Lines, such as 
Varma, Deva, and Arpava, are found to be the same. 

3. The Capital or royal residence of kings of both Lines is said 
to be Kalinganagara. In each case, another chief-town, Dantapura, is* 
also mentioned. 

4. The kings of both Lines worshipped the Holy feet of ■ *G 5 kar- 
netfvara of Mahendra-giri. They worshipped Siva until Later kings followed 
the worship of Vishnu after the transfer of the capital to Cuttack in the 
12th century. 

5. The kings of both Lines were closely related to the Eastern 
Kadambas who were employed under them as Provincial governors and 
who were generally the Executors of their Grants. 

6. The Seals of the Grants adopted by the kings of both Lines 
resemble closely. They contain the same emblems like Lotus, Crescent, 
Bull and Elephant-goad. 

7. The style of beginning the Grants in both cases is also similar. 
The Parlakimidi plates of the time of Vajrahastjf begin in the same way as 
those of the Early Ganga Kings, DevSndravarma, Satyavarma and 
Indravarma. 

Thus, the common family name Ganga or Gahga, the titles of kings as 
recorded in their Grants, the God Gokamesvara seated on Mahendragiri 
and worshipped by kings of both Lines, the same Capital Kalinganagaram 
from which both sets of grants were generally issued, the common rela- 
tionship referred to in both sets of Grants with the E. Kadambas and 
other common particulars, point to one and * the same conclusion viz, 
that the Early and the Later Gahgas belong to the same Dynasty. 

The Gangly avaM a Safkvatsara , or the Ganga Era . 

All the inscriptions of the Early Gahga kings discovered so far in- 
cluding Madhukamarpava’s, which probably belong to the period AD. 500 
to 1000 AD, are found inscribed on copper-plates only and they number 
nearly twenty-five. In all these G.P. grants, the kings describe themselves 
as belonging to Gahgamalakula, i.e. the pure clan of the Gahgas and this 
}s probably intended to distinguish the indiginousness and the purity q! 
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their trihe as against the mixed and the rfitecdba or foreign character, of 
the other Indian ruling tribes of the period. Similarly, they u§£d an Era 
of their own which is differently termed in the several grants. Thus, the 
terms, Gangiyavarhsa Pravardhamana Vijaya Rajya Saihvatsara (the 
year of the augmenting victorious rule of the Ganga Line), Pravarddha- 
m 5 na Vijaya rajya saihvatsara, (the year of the augmenting victorious 
rale) Vijaya rajya sAtbvatsari, (the year of the victorious rule), Pravarddha- 
matla rajya sfeihVatsgra, (the r year of the augmenting rule), PravarddhA- 
ntafea satf^dtsara, (the augmenting year), and Gangeya vam§a saihvatsara 
(the year of the Ganga Line), all appear. Though they appear in sb 
many different forms we may take it that they all refer to an Era of 
the E- Gangas called the Ganga Era. It is significant that while the Chahi- 
kyas of the Dekkan and the Kadambas and the GangatS of Mysore used the 
Saka Varsha , the E. Gangas adopted the Ganga saihvatsara probably to 
emphasise the purity and the individuality of their Line. It is peculiarly 
noteworthy that of all the dynasties that ruled over various parts of 
India, this Dynasty alone preserved its individuality a*nd independence for 
over nine long centuries i.e., from A.D. 500 to A. ,D. 1434. The Ganga 
Era , like the other Eras of the times, denotes the foundation indepen- 
dently of a powerful kingdom apd in my view, the Gangas became indepen- 
dent in Kalinga soon after the fall of the Gupta Empire at the close of the 
Sthcentury just like the Valabhis in Malwa, the Maukharis in Bihar and the 
Chalukyas in the Dekkhan. At the time of Samudragupta’s invasion, about 340 
A. D'. Italinga waS divided into several small divisions over which petty chiefs 
rufecf. They were defeated by him but again restored to their places on 
their becoming tributary. So long as the Gupta Empire lasted, the sifua- 
ti musft have ferha‘ihed the same but after its downfall, the E. Gangas 
fb$£ and asserted their independence and started in token of it, an Era 
6 i tR£ir own. The earliest kings did hot re'fef to the Ganga Era. But 
Maharajah Devendravarma, son of AnantaVarma and his son Maharajah 
SatyAVariba were the first kings that expressly referred to the fifty-first 
yea r of the G&ttga 1 Era in their C.P. grants and this practice was continued 
by tbtelr successors. Hagtivarma of 80 G. E., and Indravarma of 87 aWd 
G. E. claimed, in their inscriptions, to have cottqufered the Whblh if 
Kalinga fSakala Kalinga) and taken up the title of (Rajasimha' Lion of RMfs 
atid to have firmly established the Ganga Dynasty in Kalitiga. Possibly, 
the Ganga king Indravarma who is the Donor of the Jirjingi plates bf 3$th yedr 
(G.E.) and who alone has the title of ‘ TrikalingadhipathV among all the 


Early Ganga kings, might be the Founder of the Dynasty. 

tJhfortuhateTy, the starting’ point of the ]frra has long remained a 
matter of discussion and doubt. In their Grants, the kings simply referred 
to tlfie Ganga" year and the puri$a fedtams such as solar and lunar eclipses, 
tlfe ^ishuva ahef the tlttarayana Sankrahtis, thV months, tHe palisfias ana the 
“not to the names 6 1 years which alone would enable scholars 
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successfully to equate the 6anga year with the corresponding Christian 
or Sika year.ll 

However, Scholars like Dr. Fleet depended upon the astronomical 
data, given only imperfectly in the Grants, though they also relied at the 
same time on Palaeography which is rather an uncertain hand-maid of 
history and on Synchronism which is suggested in Prithvimula’s Godavari 
Plates, fn editing Indravarma’s C. P. Grant of the Ganga year 128 
he stated thus* 2 : — “ It is possible that this king is identical 

with the Adhiraja Indra, who is mentioned in the Godavari Plates 
of Raja Prithvimula as combining with other chiefs and overthrowing 
a certain Indrabhatt&raka who must be the E. Chalukya king of that 
name (A.D. 660) and that it is the period to which this and the two grants of 
146 fit is really 138) and 91 may be allotted on palaeographical grounds 
and “on account of the use of numerical symbols in the date and the 
omission to specify the lunar fortnight of the month; and with this tq start 
with, the mention of the eclipse of the moon may perhaps serve, on cal- 
culation, to determine the date of the grant exactly.” Again, while noticing 
the grant of Devendravarma on p. 274, in the same volume, he wrote thus: 
“i have already suggested that, on historical as well as palaeographical 
grounds, Indravarma of 128 and 146 (138) may be referred to about Saka 
579 to 582 (A.D. 657 — 660). Taking 136 as the mean between the two 
certain dates of Indravarma and taking this as equivalent to Saka 580^ 
this would bring Devendravarma to about $aka 696 (A.D. 774 — 775). 
And this is about the latest period to which, on palaeographical grounds, 
the grant of the year 254 can be referred”. 

Finally, however, while editing the Parlakimidi Plates* 3 of Maha- 
rajah Indravarma of 91st year, he remarked that the Indra of the 
Chicacole grant of 128 year may be the grandson of the Indra of these 
Plates “and as regards the Era, it is Gangcya Era but its epoch still remains 

to be determined and it is possible that the Indra who defeated 

Indrabhattaraka may be this king in which case the lunar eclipse mentioned 
in the grant of i28year should be looked to in the period 627—72 5 A.D 
for its precise determination.” 

11 While noticing the C.P. grants of Indravarma, son ot D&narnava in S.I 
Ep Report for 1913—1914. p. 71, Dr. L. D, Swamikannu pillai remarked that the 
particulars of time noted in the Grant would not be sufficient to fix up the reg- 
nal period of the king in terms of Christian or S&ka years, Similarly, Dr. 
Hultchsz while editing the C.P. grant of Devendravarma, son of Gunarnava wrote 
thus;— “Unfortunately neither of the two dates (noted in the grant) contains any 
elements which admit of verification and which might thus help to fix the initial 

point of Gangeya Rra." * m 

19 Ind. Ant- vol. XIII Pp, 119 ~m 13 Ind. Ant. vol, XVI Pp. 131-134, 
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This last hint thrown out by Dr. Fleet was thorbughf? rfaifrindd 
by Mr. G, Ramdos, B.A., who finally found 14 that none of the? 
recorded in the Ganga plates fell dating the period suggested by Dr. Fleet. 

However, he £ut forward his own views based on historical and 
palaeographical grounds. Firstly, because Sam u'efragupt a r conquered Kafinga 
in 349 — 3So A.B„ he would have freed it from out of the hands 6f the 
Fishtapura kings who fofmerly ruled over it and granted it to the E. 
Gangas who consequently called their Era, the Year of the Victorious rule, 
which therefore began in 349— '35° A.D. 

Secondly, comparing the alphabet of the plates of the E. Gangas 
With that of the Gupta and Kalachuri grants, he came to the conclusion 
that the initial year of the Ganga Era should be placed between the 
years 349 A. D. and 350 A. D. 

But both these arguments fall to the ground. It is impossible to 
believe that the Guptas would have allowed the Gangas to found an Era of 
their own during the zenith of their power which lasted till the close of 
the 5th century A, D. It is equally unsafe to rely on the palaeographical com- 
parison as it is not by itself a sure and safe handmaid of history. I 5 Among 
the Ganga plates themselves, those of 51st year were considered to be 
later than those of the 254th year by a comparison of the* characters only. 

While Dr. Fleet stated that Indravarma of 87 and 91 G.E. should be 
considered as having fought with Indrabhatt§raka of the E. Chalukya 
Line who lived in A. D. 663, Dr. Kielhorn suggested that the Sartre GaSga kinig 
should be considered as having fought with Indrabhatt^raka of the Vish- 
nukupdin Line. This suggestion was accepted by Dr. Dubreuil 1 ^ who further 
stated that the Ganga Indra of 87 and 91 years might have surely fdught 
with the Vishnukupdin Indrabhattaraka in the beginning of the sixth 
century. But he claimed the victory for the ViShnukrtpdin king as against 
the express statement to the contrary contained in Prithvhmrla’s Godavari 
Platesl 7 . Prithvimula, son of Prabhakara, in his 25th regrral yeatr issued an 
order from Kandali to the Rashtrakuta chiefs of the District of Taluplka 
granting the village of Chuyipaka situated amidst the four villages of 
Vijendi, Renguta, Kamparu and Tukura. The grant was made at the 
instance of King Indra , the conqueror of Indrabhattaraka. Indra* 
bhatfaraka, the Donor of the Ramat-irtham grant who belonged to the 

14 i. B. O. R. 8. Vol. IX f>art #3 and 4 * Pp. 398 -^ 415 . “ Chrdnolbgy of th 0 
Early Ganga kings of Ka ling a” 

15 Fair a’ fuller discussion of the Subject Vide rtf# Note bit the Qakgeya Era 

and the E. Gahgd Chronology published in 3. A H.tfcS. Vof If. ft 9 , f It 

is found necessary now to revise it in some places owing $6 tftfW *!»fCe 

discovered. 

lb Ancient History of the Dekkan pp, 76 and 91 , 

17 J. Boro. Br. R,A,S. yol 16 , pp. 116 , 
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Vishpukuptfin dynasty was the ruler of South Kaiinga (Visag and Goda- 
vari Districts) and Vengiaboutthe period AD 500-530. He is described in 
the Grant as having defeated in hundred thousands of battles several four- 
tusked elephants (Airavatas of Indra). The Godavari plates also state 
that Indraraja, seated on his elephant Supratika and heading a power- 
full confederacy of princes struck down the elephant Kumuda on which 
Indrabhattnraka was seated. Now, Supratika is the name of the elephant 
of North-Eastern .region and Kumuda is the name of the elephant of South- 
Western region. It is .clear therefore that King Tndravarma of N. E. region, 
i,e., North Kaiinga defeated Indrabha$araka of S. W. region, i.e., South 
Kaiinga and Veagi. probably South Kaiinga formed the bone of contention 
between the two kings and ultimately king Indra of Ganga Dine succeeded in 
wresting it from out of the Vishnukundin Kings’s hands. Therefore only, 
the Chikkulla plates of his successor, Vikramendravarma, mention Lendalur 
or modern Dertdulur near Vengi as the capital of the Vishnukundin dynasty, 
though the Kamatirtham plates mention Puranisangam in Visag" Dt, 
as the Capital. Evidently, the Gahga king succeeded in pushing his 
Vishnukundin rival across -the Godavari. 

Since this Vishnukundin Indrabhaftaraka ruled from AD. goo to 530, it 
follows, according to the statements of Drs. Kielhorn and Dubreuil, that 
the Gahga Indra of 87 and 91 G. E. lived and ruled at the same time 
and so the Gahga Era would begin about 440 A.D. But this is not so. 
The discovery of .-five new inscriptions has thrown considerable new light on 
this difficult problem. 

Of these, the Jirjingi Grant of Indravarma of 39 G. E* is the most 
important. 1 ** The king is termed Trikali ngdillitpati iLord of the Three 
Kalingas), a title which is not met with in any of the Gahga grants 
upto the time of Vajrahasta, (Saka 960). The letters are box-hegded 
and therefore belong to the beginning of the 6th century A. D. The 
king is also described as ‘the victor in several battles of four-tusked 
elephants' and ‘the thousand — fold Sun in the sky of pure Gahga family’. 
In my opinion* it is this king that is referred to in Prithvimula’s Godavari 
Plates as having defeated the Vishpukupdin Indra bhaHaraka. If so, his 
39th year would synchronise with AD. 530 or the Gahga Era ivould 
begin about 490 A.D . 

The second important Grant is that of MadhukSmarpava of G.E* 

5 26. 19 Like his immediate successor Vajrahasta whose accesion took place 
in S 960, he too granted -some villages. to Vaisyas. According to the geneology 
and chronology contained in Vajrahasta’s plates which are approved by all 

18 J.A.H.R.S, yol III. part 1. pp. 49—55. 

19 C*P« No* 3 in the An, Report on S.T. Ep for 1918—1919* 
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scholars as historical and trustworthy unlike some of those contained in 
the Grants of his grandson Anantavarma Choda Ganga, 30 Madhukamarijava 
ruled from AD 1019 to 1037. If the Madhukamar$ava of G. E 526 is, 
as I have taken, the same as this king who ruled from AD. 1019 to 1037, 
then, the Ganga Era would begin about 493 AD , assuming that the 
king made his grant in the first year of his accession. 

The third important Grant is the Pulimburu C, P. grant of 

Madhavavarma III. 21 It was discovered along with a C. P. grant of 
Jayasimha I 22 of the Eastern Chalukya Line who ruled from AD, 633 
to 663 and who granted the same village of Pulimburu to the 

son of the donee of the Grant of Madhavavarma. From this 

fact, it has been possible to fix the close of Madhavavarma’s rule as falling 

in the beginning of 7th century A.D. The importance of the grant lies in 
the fact that it was made while crossing the river Godavari with a view 
to congner the Eastern region , ie % Kalinga. This shows that Kalinga 
which was under Vishnukupdin rule in the time of Indrabhatt^raka passed 
into the hands of the E. Gahgas and hence the necessity of this invasion- 
The regnal periods of Indrabhatfaraka and his Ganga contemporary Indra I 
of G.E. 39 could also be roughly fixed as falling in the first quarter of 
the 6th century A.D. From this, it follows that the Ganga Era started 
about 490 A, D. 

The fourth important inscription is the Simhapura Copper-plate 
Grant of the Kadamba king Dharmakhedi of the Ganga-Kadamba year 520. 23 
Dharmakhedi is described as the Mahamapdalika of Devendrabrahma 
(varma), son of Anantabrahma (varma) of the E. Ganga family. From 
his capital Jayantipura, in Mahendrabhoga vishaya (Modem Mandasa 
Zamindari in Ganjam District) he ruled oyer five districts with the title 
of Mahendradhipati. (Lord of Mt. Mahendra). In Gahga-Kadambavamsa 
pravarddhamana Vijayarajya Samvatsara Panchasatavimsottare, 520, he 
granted the village of Dharmmapura in Mahendrabhoga to two Vedic 
Brahmins. The Ganga-Kadamba Era may rightly be identified with the Ganga 
Era as the Kadambas were the feudatories of the Gahgas and as they 
referred in loyal terms to their Suzerains in all their grants. In this 
Grant, a short geneology of the Kadamba Donors and their Ganga Suze- 
rains is given as follows; — 


20 Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 1S3. 

21 Telugu Bharati vol 7 No. 9 and vol 8 tfo 2,J.A,H,R.8. Vt, part l.pp 17-24 

22 J.A.H.R.S. Vol IV. parts T&II.pp. 72—76 

23 J.A.H,R.S. vol. Ill, Pp. 171 — 180. Mr. Satyanarayan Rajguru who publi- 
shed the grant has given a good account of the Kadambas but his view that 
the beginning* of the Ganga Era were about the period 655—661 A,X>. is open to 
serious objection. 
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Niyarpava 

1 

Bhama Khetfi Anantavarma 

I i 

Dharmakhetfi Devendravarma 

It appears from the above grant that Dharmakhe<U of G.K. Era 5 to 
lived in the reign of Devendravarma, 

Lastly, from the fifth important inscription newly published 24 
under the title of “The Mandasa Plates of Anantavarmadeva of Saka 913, ’’ 
we get the following geneology of the Kadamba and the Ganga rulers: — 
Bhamakhedi 

| Anantavarma 

Dharmakhedi (Vajrahasta) 

Dharmakhedi, the donor of this Grant has the same titles as those 
of the previous one and it is therefore clear that'the G.K. year 520 which 
is the same as the Ganga year 520, corresponds to S’aka 913 or A*D. 991 
approximately. In other words, the Ganga Era started about S’ 393 or 
A. D. 471. 

The following geneology and chronology, supplied by all the 
C. P. Grants of Anantavarma Vajrahasta III and several of Anantavarma 
Chodaganga enable us in getting still nearer the starting point of the 
Ganga Era 25 : — 

1. Gupamaharpava Maharajah S’ 816 

I 

2. Vajrahasta I 44 years (S’ 816 — 860) 


3. Gupdama 4. Kamarpava 5. Vijayaditya 

3 years IS’ 860-863) 35 years (S’ 863-898) 3 years (S’ 898-901) 

6. Anantavarma Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta II 35 years (S' 901-93 6J 

I 

£4 J.B.O.R.S. Vol. XVII, Pp 175—188. It was long before noticed in Ep # 
Report for 1917—18 where the date Sakabde navasataka saptarasa wag interpreted* 
as S 976. But Mr, G. Ramados who 'published the grant interprets it as 8 913. 
Owing to the Samasta or Anka mode of reckoning adopted in a 0. P. Grant for 
the first time here, 1 am inclined to accept this new interpretation of the date. 

25 In editing the Kadagam Plates of Vajrahasta III, the veteran Andhra 
Scholar, Rao Saheb Prof, G. V. Ramamerty Pantulu stated thus;— “There are 
several discrepancies in the grant of Chodaganga of S 1040 that make it suspici- 
ous. It does not mention Vajrahasta I. It makes vajrahasta lit, the son of 
Madhukamarnava while the present grant makes him the son of Kamarnava and 
grandson of Vajrahasta II/' Evidently, the names of the 6 or 7 kings mentioned 
as having ruled previous to Gunamaharnava faintly represent those of the Early 
Ganga Line. The same scholar identified, with great reason, Kaiinganagara 
(which is identified by several scholars with the modern Kalingapattanam) with 
Mukhaljngam— Nagarikatakam in Parla-Kimidi Zamindari. Vide E.L vol. 4 p 187 
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7. Kamarnava H year 8. Gupdama 9. Madhukamarnava 

| S’ 936-937 S y*s. (S’ 938-94 ij £9 iwsara (S’ 941-960) 

10. Anantavarma Vajrahasta III 33 years (accession in S’ 960) 

11. Devendravarma Rajaraja 8 years (accession in S’ 992) 

I * x 

is. Anantavarma -Chodaganga , (accession in S’ 999). 

Dharmakhedi, son of Bhamakhedi of the Mandasa Plates of the 
time of Anantavarma of S’. 913 appears to be identical with Dharmakhedb 
son of Bhamakl>edi and grandson of Niyarpava of the Simhapura Plates of 
Devendravarma dated in the Ganga-Kadamba Era Since Anantavarma 
of the Plates is said to have been crowned in S’. 901, he must be identified 
with Anantavarma Aniyankabhima Vajrahastadeva (S’ 901 — S’ 936), the 
6th king of the gcneological tree and' Devendravarma of the Simhapura 
Plates with Kamarpava, the 7th king who is the eldest son of the 6th king and 
who ruled in S’ 936. The titles Anantavarma and Devendravarma were appa- 
rently used for all the kings from Vajrahasta I to Chodaganga, alternately. 
The 9th king of the Line, Madhukamarpava made a grant in 526 G. E. 
as noted already. Hence, the following Gafiga-Kadamba Genealogy and 
Chronology can be arranged from which we get the initial year of the 
Era in 494 A. D. 


Simhapura Plates . 

Later Ganga Plates , 

Mandasa Plates . 

Niyarpava 

Bhamakhedi 

Kamarpava 

1 

Bhama khedi 
\ 

1 

6. Anantavarma 

1 _ 

Dharmakhedi 


Aniyankabhima 

S’ 913 


Vajrahast&deva S’ 901- 

-' 936 . 

Dharmakhedi 

1 1 1 

7, Devendravarma 8* Gupdama 9. Madhu 


G. K. E. 520 Kamarpava S’ 936-37 (S’ 938-941)' Kamarpava 

I (S’ 941—960,) 

10. Anantavarma Vajrahasta (S’ 960-992) G. E. 526 

« • 

Thus, Dharm«kfte<?i of 6. 913 and G. K. year -5-30 lived <in the 
reigns bf 6. Anantavarma and 7. Devendravarma and so, ’his "G. 'K. year 520 
which is the same as the Ganga year 520 corresponds to S’ 9-36. If so, 
the ■Ganga year 326 mentioned by 9. Madhukamarpava corresponds to 
S’ -943 -which exactly falls is his secondregnal year. Hence, the initial year 
of the 'Gafiga or 1 Ganga HKadamha Era falls in S’ 416 or A. D. 494. '\^ fi 

Taking the year A. D. 494 as the first year of the Gafiga Era 
c on sidering, that all the Early and the Later Ga%as belonged to the 
same Jitne and used the same Era till they gave it i»p for Abe S’filsa ,Eta 
at the elose of the 10th century A D. and considering also that the 
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geneology and chronology as given in all the published Grants of Vajra* 
hisfa Iff and several of Anrantavarma Chodagaftga are correct smd accept- 
able, we get the following geneological and chronological table for the 
whole of the Gahga Line: - * 

+ i. Donor of Tirlingi Plates of 28 th year ■•A.D. $?2 a. 
Mitavarma a-i. 

z. Trikali ngddhipati Indravarma I of 39 th year - * A. D. 533 b. 

3 . Anaotavarmadeva 

1 

4 . Devendravarmadeva of 51 st Ganga year — A, D. 545 c. 

5 . Satyavarmadeva of 51 st Ganga year*“A.D. 545 d. 


6 . Eajasimha Hastivarma 7 . Rojasimha Indravarma 

of 80 th year** A. D. 574 e. of 87 th and 91 st years 

: =* A.D. 581 and 585 /. 

8 . Daiiarftava 

1 

9 . Indravarma II of 128 , 137 , 138 , and 154 years 
■"A.D. 622 , 631 , 632 and 648 g. 

10 . Gunarnava 

‘ I ' 

11 . Devendravarma of 183 , 184 and 195 years 
■“A.D. 677 , 678 and 689 h. 


12 . Jayavarma . 13 . Anantavarma of 204 th year 

- i —A.D. 698 f. 

$ The serial numbers show the order of the rule of kings, The sign | is used 
where a son is known to have succeeded the father and the sign : is used where 
the relationship is not mentioned The dates are given both in theGanga and the 
gpka years and the equivalent Christian years. 
a J. A. 1I,R.S. vo 1. 3 t> P' 5 1-57 
n-i J.Bo*Br.R A 8 vol. 16 p. 116 f. 
b J.A.H'R.S. vol. 3 pp 49.53 

C Ind. Ant. vols. 10 pp. 243-244 and 13 pp. 273-276 

d lnd . Ant, vols. id pp, 243^244 and 14 pp. 10-14 

e Andhra Patrika $amvatsaradisanchika for 1020 frp. 217-224 and Ep* Indies* 
Vol. 17 pp. 33&-&14 

/ J.A.H-R.S, vol. 4 pp 21-24. bid. Ant. vol. 16 pp. 131*134, Ep, lnd, vo 1* 3 
pp. 127-ldft 

p Ind. Ant . vbh 10 pp. 243-241 and Vol. 13 pp. U9-124« Also Ep* Ind . vol. 14 
p. 362, vol. 18 pp. 307*318, Appendix to JCalinffadeeacharitra pp* 40-41. 
h Ep . Ind. vol, 3 pp. 130-184 Vbi. 13 p. 212 J-A.ILR.S. vol. 2 pp. 275-276, 

i J'+MiRfi. vol* 2 jfp. 271-374 $. I Ep* Reports fat 1918-10 and 1930—19*1 
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14k Nswdavaraa of 221st year- A.D. 715^’. 15. Devendravarma of 

254th year*- A* D. 748 k . 

I 

1 6. Rajendravarma 


17, Anantavarma of 284 and 304 years 18. Devendravarma of3ioyr. 
■■A.D. 778 and 798 l . — A.D. 804 m. 

19. Rajendravarma of 313 and 342 —A. D. 807 and 836 n. 

20. Vajri or Vajrahasta 

31. Marasimha 

1 

22. Bhupendravarma 

1 • 

23. Devendravarma of 397th year — A D. 891 o. 

24. Gunarnava or Gunamaharnava p . 

I A.D. 894 

25. Vajrahasta I 

1 A. D, 894-938 

1 1 .... 

26. Gupdama 27. Kamarpava 28. Vijayaditya. 

A. D. 938-941 1 A.D. 941-976 A. D. 976-979 

29. Anantavarma Aniyankabhima Vajrahasta II (accession in S’ 901) Q . 

I A.D . 979-1014 

1 ~ i _ _ 1 

30. Devendravarma Kamarpava 31. Gunda 32. Madhukamarpava G.E. 526. 

| G.E. 520 A.D. 10147- A.D. 1015-1018 A.D. 1019-1037 8 . 

33. Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva III (accession in S 960) 

j < A. D. 1037-1070 t. 

34. Devendravarma Rajarajadeva (accession in S 992) 

| A. D. 1070-1077 u. 

35. Anantavarma Chodagangadeva (accession in S 999) A.D. 1077 v. 

j J.A.H.R.S. vol. 2 pp. 185-189 k Ind, Ant , vol. 18 pp. 143-146 

I Ep.Ind.rol, 3 pp, 17-21 S.L Ep.Reports for 1918 pp.137-138 and 1924 pp. 97-98 

m Ep . Ind. vol. 18 pp. 311-313, Ep. Carnataka, Bangalore vol. Insc No. 140, 
n J.B.O.R.S. vol. 12 p. 101 S.I. Ep . Reports for 1917.18 pp. 137-139 and 
1923-24 pp. 97-98. o J. 4 .H.R 8 . vol. 2 pp. 146-164 

p The Table from this 24th king to the 35th king is arranged with the help 
of all the C.P. Grants of Vajrahasta III and three of Anantavarma Chodaganga. 

q Inso. No. 828 in S.L Ep. Report for 1917, J.B.O.R.S, vol, 17 pp 175-188 
Ep Ind. vol. 3 p. 220 and J.A.H.R.S, vol. 3 pp. 171-180 

r J.A.H.R*S, vol. 3 pp. 171.180 a C.P.No. 3 in fif-i. Ep.Report for 1918-1919 

t Ep. Ind. vols. Ill pp. 222 III p, 183 IX p. 94 and Xl p.147. Also Appendix 

t« Kali ngadesacharitra pp. 50—58 

n # 0. P. fto. 8 in 81 E p, Report for 1918— 19l9 
V vol, 1 py, 40,48 and 108-124, Ind. Ant . vol 18 pp* 1*1467 



NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mughal Bibliography. 

Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., are to ‘publish very 
shortly an annotated bibliography of books and manuscripts relating to 
the Mughals in India on Art, Science, Biography, History, Geography, 
Travels, Literature, Philosophy, Religion, Economics, Sports, &c. It is now 
being prepared and will be published early next year. Every effort is 
being made to make the bibliography as complete as possible. Authors 
desirous of having their works included in the Bibliography are requested 
to send particulars of their books or magazine articles to the Editor of 
the “Indian Literary Review’ , 190, Hornby Road, Bombay, as early as 

possible. The full title, author’s name, number of pages and illustrations, 
year and place of publication should be clearly mentioned. If possible, 
a very short summary of the contents also should be given. Tf any 
persons or institutions happen to have any unique manuscript, full parti- 
culars of the same should, be given. 

Indian Historical Records Commission 1931. 

Owing to the prevailing financial stringency, the Government of 
India have decided to postpone the annual meeting of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission this year. The next meeting of the Commis- 
sion will, therefore, take place in 1932. The exact dates and the place 
of the meeting will be announced in due time. 

Historical Records in the Satara Museum. 

* 

The Secretary of the I. H. R. Commission informs that in the 
Historical Museum at Satara (Bombay Presidency), there are about f6ur 
thousand English papers mostly of the time of Lord Macartney, who was 
Governor cf Madras from the 2211 1 June 1781 to the 8th June 1785. 
These papers fall under three heads, Viz., (i) letters written by Lord 
Macartney to his contemporaries, (iO letters written to Lord Macartney 
and (iii) letters referring to Lord Macartney and his Government. 
Students of History interested in these documents should communicate 
direct with the Curator of the Museum, who is prepared to give them 
facilities for studying these records at Satara. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. 

A reply by the editor. 

Our attention has been drawn to the ‘kindly criticism’, as it is 
called, of our Journal, which appeared in the Journal of the Bombay 
10 



Notes and News, 


t JA.HM.B. 


Historical Society, in the “Notes and News”, pp 322—33; and we are 
much obliged for the valuable suggestions wh’ch the learned Editor has 
been pleased to offer us. We feel unable to appreciate the spirit with 
which the criticism seems to have been offered. The learned Editor may 
do well to remember the old English saying that those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones at others. Our Contemporary has found 
such grievous errors in the printing of our Journal that it hastened to 
preach at once that, “the historian must always be accurate; and if accuracy is 
not found in a Journal of a historical research society, such society will 
not be counted for long among the learned societies of the scholarly 
world.” We sincerely regret for the creeping of the several mistakes 
and feel obliged for the superciliousness with which the Editor of our 
contemporary has scanned them for our benefit. But, unfortunately, the same 
Journal of the Bombay Historical Society is not free from such errors as 
we have been accused of, and what is worse, it has been guilty of more 
grievous errors than those of ours. We shall take only a few random 
instances from the sariie number, which contains the criticism, to illustrate 


our point. 

1. p. 300 

last line 

‘collectin the valuable historical records' for 

2. 

P. 304 

line 10 

‘collection of valuable historical records.’ 
‘Hislory of Orissa’ for ‘History of Orissa.’ 

3 * 

P* 304 

line 20 

sarigharama for Sarfagharama. 

4 * 

P. 309 

line 14 

The official head-quarrers for The official 

$* 

p. 309 

line 17 

head-quarters. 

Secretary general for Secretary-General. 

6. 

P. 309 

line 18 

Intelectual co-operation fer Intellectual 

7 . 

p. 310 

last but 

Co-operation. 

The main source... are for The main 



one line. 

sources.... are 


We do not offer these instances in any spirit of retaliation. Yet 
we wish to remind the learned Ejiitor how mistaken and inaccu- 
rate he was on another Occasion. A colossal blunder was committed in 
the article, “Three Madras Museum Copper-plate Grants of Saka 1544, 
i 5 ^ 5 » and 1556.” by B. A. Saletore, M. A., printed in pages 75 to 82 in 
volume II, No. 1., in the matter of printing the blocks of inscriptions, 
which doubtless might cause a painful surprise to the Editor of our contempo- 
rary. We noticed this long ago, but we refrained to comment because we 
knew, that the Bombay Historical Society, though younger than ours, has been 
working with enthusiam like ours and that such errors, however gross 
they might be, were pardonable. The photo-prints of the copper-plates 
given in that article do not represent the correct face of the writing on 
the plates, but the wrong side of it and therefore are quite useless to the 
epigraphist and the historian. Good money was wasted in making those 
photo-blocks and we offer our sympathy to the maker of the mistake- 
The Editor of our contemporary will kindly remember that it is bad 
policy to pick holes in another s coat, and permit us to remind him of 
the saying of the Lord Jesus (Vide Mathew: vii: 3 — 5). It would be 
proper for the learned Editor to take the beam out of his own eyes in 
the matter of editing and printing his Journal before endeavouring to 
move the mote from his neighbour's eye. 
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The Tenth Annual Report For 1930—31. 


The Secretary, Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T. read the following report: — 

The Managing Committee have great pleasure in presenting the 
following report of the Society’s work done during the year 1930 — 31. 

At the last Annual meeting of the Society held on I9 — 4—1930 
under the Presidentship of M.R.Ry. J. Ramayya Pantulu Garu, B.A.,B.L., 
the Secretary’s report and the Treasurer’s accounts* were presented and 
passed and then the following Office-Bearers were elected for the year. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


M.R.Ry. J. Ramayya Pantulu garu, B.A., B.L., President. 

G. Gangadhara Somayajulu garu, M.A., B.L. Vice-President. 
,, R. Subba Rao garu, M.A., L.T., Secretary. 

N. Kameswararao garu, B. A , B.L., Treasurer. 

,, D. Venkatarao garu, M. A, . L»T., Librarian. 

,, A. Sankararao garu, B.A., L.T., "J 

M V. Jagannadharao garu, M.A., L.T., I Members of the 

,, D. Sreeramamurty garu, B.A., | Managing Council* 

B. V. Kristna Rao garu, B.A., B.L., J 


In the evening, a Public meeting wae held in the Hindu Samaj 
Hall under the Chairmanship of Rao Sahib C. V. Kristnasami Iyer Avl., 
B.A., B.L., Dt. Judge, when Messrs J. Ramayya Pantulu and R. Subbarao 
read papers on 'the Malkaptiram stone Inscription and ‘ Two Ne.iv 
Copper-Plate Inscriptions of Vijayadilya Maharaja , of the Eastern 
Chdlukya Dynasty \ 

Members. 


The number of ordinary memberson 1...4...T93 1 stands at 242 as 
compared with 226 on 1... 4... 1930. There is an increase in the number 
of mofussil members. The Society lost in late Mr. G. G Somayajulu, the 
Vice-President of the Society, a very valuable member and research scholar. 

Subscriptions. 

As compared with the number of 29 Indian and Foreign sub- 
scribers on rolls on 1...4...30, there is at present the number of 40 which 
is distinctly encouraging and which shows the increasing popularity and 
usefulness of the Society. 
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Patrons. 

The Society lost, most unfortunately, in the deaths of Rao 
Bahadur D. I.aksliminarayana of Kampte, and Sri Raja Ramachendradeb, 
Maharaja of Jeypore, two eminent and generous-minded Patrons of the 
Society. The Maharaja of Pithapur expressed his inability to continue 
as a Patron. The Society however, gained a new Patron in Sri Raja 
Gajapathi Ramachendra Deb. the Maharaja of Puri. 

Exchanges. 

The list of exchanges has also increased from 72 to 80 showing 
that the work of the Society is widely appreciated. 

Journal. 

During the year, Mr. B. V. Kristna Rao continued to edit the 
Journal which has improved in get up and quality and foreign and Indian 
contributors have come forward to use its space. During the year, parts 
3 of Vol. 4 and parts 1 & 2 of vol. 5 have been printed. Part 3 of 
Vol. 5 is under print and will issue soon. Several new C. P. Inscriptions 
of the Gahga, Chalukya and Vijayanagara Kings have been published. 
The Society’s best thanks are due to the Editor and the Editorial Board 
as well as to the Contributors for improving the quality of the Journal. 

Kalingadesa Charitra. 

At the time of the last annual meeting, 86 forms of the work 
(688 pages) were printed. But now the book is complete, the index being 
printed in this week. It numbers in all 830 pages (576 pages of book 
proper, 104 pages of supplement of inscriptions, 30 pages of contents and 
introduction and the rest index). The # council takes this opportunity to 
place on record its heartiest thanks to all ^he Donors, and in particular to 
the Rajah of Parlakimidi and to Sir A. P. Patro, ICt., B.A., B.L., M.L.C., 
to the Contributors who have rendered valuable help to produce such a 
standard work and last but not least, to the Editor Mr.R Subba Rao, M.A.,L.T, 
and the Editorial Board for sparing no pains to bring out the work. 

Meetings and other Activities. 

During the year, the Society held 9 Managing Council Meetings 
to transact the usual business of the Society such as passing of accounts 
and admitting new members and exchanges. The Society also arranged 
under its auspices a Public meeting on 19 — 1 — 1931, when Mr. C. S. 
Sreenivasachari M. A. Professor, Pachiappa’s College, Madras delivered an 
interesting lecture on ‘ British Beginnings in Andhra Desci in the local 
Govt. Arts College Hall. 

During the year, the Society deputed the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
R. Subbaraot M.A., L.T., and Mr, M. Ramarao, B.A., fHonsJ a member 
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to attend the XIII Session of thel.H.R. Commission and- the VI Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at Patna in December 1930, 
The Government of India in addition to re-nominating Mr. R. Subbarao 
as a Corresponding Member of the I.H.R.C. for another period of 3 years, 
co-opted him as a Member of the Patna Commission. The Secretary exhi- 
bited several Copper-plates, Coins, Photos of temples and- stupas, and 
Original letters relating to the Correspodence between the Kandregula 
family and the Hon’ble East India Company, both at the Historical 
Records Exhibition held at Patna and the All-Asia Educational Exhibi- 
tion held at Benares. 

As a result of the Secretary’s interview with Sir Frank Noyce at 
Gwalior last year, the Government of India have been pleased during 
the year to sanction the supply of 1. Archaeological Survey Reports 
*. Memoirs 3. Epigraphical Reports of S. circle 4. S. I. Inscriptions and 
5. other Government publications, free of cost to the Society. The local 
Municipal Council sanctioned Rs 100 for the Society's up-keep and the 
Local Goyernment gave Rs. 400 towards library improvement. * The 
Society’s best thanks are, therefore, due to all of them. 

Library and Museum, 

The details of progress are given in the Librarian’s report. The 
library contains now 591 Volumes, out of which number, books received 
this year amount to 192 including the 25 books purchased out of Govt, 
grant for 1929-1930. This year, the Government have again made a 
library grant of Rs. 400. in addition to the Municipal grant of Rs 100 and 
the whole amount will be spent in purchasing Indian Antiquary Journals. 

The Museum has also received certain additions. The impres- 
sions of 2 more new C. P. Grants published in the Journal Vol. V, part 1 , 
a piece of ancient sculpture depicting the hand of Siva, obtained from 
Dendalur, and some old copper coins of Kushan Kings, received in exchange 
of some Andhra Lead Coins have really enriched the Museum. All these 
were collected and presented to Uie Museum by the Secretary. The 
several photographs, taken in Connection with the Kalinga Day Celebra- 
tions, have been framed and placed in the Society’s Rooms. The photos 
Of the Patrons and Donors are also placed in the Reading Room. 

Finance. 

The details are given in the Treasurer’s Report. While The 
amount of subscriptions from Members has increased by a thousand rupees, 
that from the Patrons and Donors has decreased. The Society has still 
to pay the Treasurer Rs 200 while the Members are in arrears to the 
same extent. Unless the Government and the Public Bodies come to the 
rescue, the Society will have very bad times in future. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, the Council place on record their cordial thanks to 
all those Scholars who helped with contributions and requests them to 
bring more of their friends into the Society. It also offers its grateful thanks 
to all the Patrons and Donors who have helped it with liberal donations 
and requests them to continue the help, so that the Society may be able 
*o do still more useful work in future. 



Treasurer’s Statement of Receipts & Expenditure (trom 1*4-30 to 31*3*21)* 


RECEIPTS. 




EXPENDITURE 



Last year's Balance 

380 

13 

10 

Postage 

225 

14 

9 

Subscriptions from 




Travelling Expenses 

93 

0 

0 

Members 

Ti 43 

5 

0 

Printing 

1073 

10 

0 

Subscriptions from 




Blocks & Photos 

H 5 

5 

0 

Subscribers 

304 

2 

0 

^Furniture 

70 

0 

0 

Municipal grant 

100 

0 

0 

Purchase of books 

26 

S 

p 

Govt. Library grant * 

400 

0 

0 

Binding books 

30 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

7 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay * 

112 

15 

11 

Sale of Journals 

37 

7 

0 

Stationary 

4 

7 

0 

Sale of Santhikas 

21 

0 

0 

Room rent 

200 

0 

0 

Mis. Receipts 

5 

14 

6 

Typing charges 

9 

0 

0 

Advance by Treasurer 

60 

0 

0 

Permanent advance to 








Secretary and Editor 








for postage. 

18 

*3 

0 





Returned to Treasurer 

60 

0 

0 





Mis. charges, 

8 

11 

6 





Balance in S. B. A. 

10 

7 

1 





Balance on hand. 

401 

0 

7 

Rs. 

2459 

ro 

4 


2459 

10 

4 


N'. B: — s copies of Rajaraja Pattabhisheica Sanchika have been sold 
during the year and 1 copy was given as a complimentary copy. 
The price of 1 copy sold has yet to be realised. The number of 
copies on hand on 31—3 — 31 is 118. 

The Stock of Journals is as follows'. 

Vol V Pt 1; 184. Pt 2; 216. Vol IV Pts. 1 & 2; 180. PtS3 & 4 195. 
Vol III Pt r, 06. Pts 2, 3,4; 115. Vol II Pt 1; 81. Pt 2; 125. 
Pts 3&4; 114. Vol I Pt 2; 32. Pt III 97. Pt IV 170. 

This Statement represents the correct state of the accounts 
maintained by the Treasur e. Each item of expenditure is supported by a 
voucher. 

(Sdi) M. SIVARAMA KRISHNAYYA B.A 

Auditor. 
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Lftrrarfan’s Report. 

1*30—31. 

The number of books the Library contains today, including the 
bound volumes of journals, is sgt. 

Out of this number, bool s received and volumes registered in 
the year 1930* 31, the year under reviw, number 192, including the 25 
books purchased out of the Government Grant for the year 1929-30. 

An analysis of the additions in the year under review is as follows:— * 


Books purchased out of Govt, grant 
Books purchased out of the Society’s funds 
Exchanges received during the year * 

Books received and review 
Books presented 

Bound volumes & Society's publications added- 


25 

3 

ios 

IS 

*3 

3i 


Total I92 


The Municipal Council have granted Rs. 100 and the Goveinment 
have granted Rs, 400 for the year 1930 — 31; and this amount will be 
available for books for the coining year. 

4 The number of visitors that availed themselves of the Reading 
Room was 880 as per the Visitor’s Book. 

Number of books taken home and used by members of the 

1 • 

Society was 1 % 7 . j 

Sufficiently extensive use of the library is not being made by the 
Public yet; and the location of the library in the present congested 
room which is not convenient for easy -reading in the evening time is 
perhaps a handcap 

The work of sorting and cataloguing the books of the library still 
remains to be done; and the librarian regrets that he could not devote 
himself to this task. 

Lists of books and journals exchanged, presented, and received 
for review are appended to this report. 
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RECEIPTS for the quarter. 

Members woo paid their Subscriptions during the quarter ending 
with 31—3 — 31. . 


Purushottam Sond 

3 

8 

0 

Paramanandacharya 

3 

8 

0 

Mitter Kalepada 

3 

8 

0 

Rangaswami Saraswati A# 

. 3 

8 

0 

Suryaprakasa Rao Cfi. 

3 

8 

0 

Ramakrishna Rao D. 

4 

0 

0 

Narayana Sastw C. L. 

7 

0 

0 

Venkata Rao Ch. 

3 

0 

0 

Satyanarayana B. T. N. 

3 

8 

0 

Jaidat pant 

3 

8 

0 

Kibe M. V. 

3 

8 

0 

Srinivasaraghavachari M.K. 2 

0 

0 

Raja of Puri (1926 to 31) 

17 

0 

0 

Thompson M. S. H. 

3 12 

0 

Jaganatha Rao V. 

2 

0 

0 

Raghavachary N. 

3 

8 

0 

Krishnaswamy Iyer S. 

4 

0 

0 

Atinaram C. 

3 

0 

0 

Satyanarayana V. 

2 

0 

0 

Krishnamurti M. 

2 

0 

0 

Aichuta Rao T, 

2 

0 

0 

Bhadrayya P. 

2 

0 

0 

Sarma Sic B. N. 

3 

8 

0 

Brahmaje Rao K. 

2 

0 

0 

Ganganna Jayanti 

4 

0 

0 

Narayana D. L. 

3 

8 

0 

Hanumantha Rao C. V. 

3 

0 

0 










IOI 

4 

0 

Subscriptions received from Subscribers during the Quarter. 



Iswara Library, Coconada. 





6 

8 

0 

Anuamalai University for 

5 Vols 



32 

8 

0 

Andhra University for 5 Vols 




32 

8 

0 





Rs 

7 i 

0 

0 

Donations 

received during tbs Quarter. 




Tlte Rajahmundry Municipal council 


100 

0 

0 

Library Grant by Government 




400 

0 

0 





Rs 

500 

0 

0 






